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TO    THE 


FIRST      EDITION. 


I  Deliver  this  book  to  the  world  with  all  the 
diffidence  and  anxiety  natural  to  an  Author 
on  publifliing  his  firft  performance.  The  time 
I  have  employed,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken, 
in  order  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  public  ap- 
probation, it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  conceal, 
until  it  be  known  whether  that  approbation 
fhall  ever  be  bellowed  upon  it. 

But  as  I  have  departed,  in  many  inftancep, 
from  former  hiflorians,  as  I  have  placed  fads 
m  a  different  light,  and  have  drawn  charadters 
with  new  colours,  I  ought  to  account  for  this 
conduQ:  to  my  readers ;  and  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence, on  which,  at  the  diftance  of  two  cen- 
turies, I  prefume  to  contradict  the  teftimony  of 
lefs  remote,  or  even  of  contemporary  hifto- 
rians. 

The  tranfa£tions  in  Mary's  reign  gave  rife  to 
two  parties,  which  were  animated  againft  each 
other  with  the  fierceft  political  hatred,  embit- 
tered by  religious  zeal.     Each  of  thefe  pro- 
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duced  hiftorians  of  confiderable  merit,  who 
adopted  all  their  fentiments,  and  defended  all 
their  actions.     Truth  was  not  the  fole  objedi 
of  thefe  ahthors.     Blinded  by  prejudices,  and 
heated  by  the  part  which  they  themfelves  had 
a£led  in  the  fcenes  they  defcribe,  they  wrote 
an  apology  for  a  fadion,  rather  than  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  country.     Succeeding  Hiftorians 
have  followed  thefe  guides  almoft  implicitly, 
and  have  repeated  their  errors  and  mifrepre- 
fentations.     But  as  the  fame  paflions  which 
inflamed  parties  in  that  age  have  defcended  to 
their  pofterity;  as  almoft  every  event  in  Mary's 
reign  has  become  the  objedt  of  doubt  or  of 
difpute;  the  eager  fpirit  of  controverfy  focn 
difcovered,  that  without  fome  evidence  more 
authentic  and  more  impartial  than  that  of  fuch 
Hiftorians,  none  of  the  points  in  queftion  could 
be  decided  with  certainty.  Records  have  there- 
fore been  fearched,  original  papers  have  been 
"produced,  and  public  archives,  as  well  as  the 
repofitories  of  private  men,  have  been  ranfack- 
ed  by  the  zeal  and  curiofity  of  writers  of  dif- 
ferent parties.     The  attention  of  Cecil  to  col- 
led whatever  related  to  that  period,  in  which 
he  aded  fo  confpicuous  a  part,  hath  provided 
fuch  an  immenfe  ftore  of  original  papers  for 
illuftrating  this  part  of  the  Englifh  and  Scot- 
tifti  hiftory,  as  are  almoft  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
the  litmoft  avidity  of  an  Antiquarian.    Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  (whofe  library  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Public)  made  great  and  valuable 
additions  to  Cecil's  cbUedionj  and  from  this 
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magazine,  Digges,  the  compilers  of  the  Cab- 
bala, Anderfon,  Keith,  Haynes,  Forbes,  have 
drawn  moft  of  the  papers  which  they  have 
printed*  No  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  that  merits 
any  degree  of  attention,  has  appeared  fince 
thefe  coUeftions  were  publifhed.  By  confult- 
ing  them,  I  have  been  enabled,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  former 
Hiflorians,  to  avoid  their  miftakes,  and  to  de<« 
tedl  their  mifreprefentations. 

But  many  important  papers  have  efcaped 
the  notice  of  thofe  induftrious  Colledors,  and 
after  all  they  have  produced  to  light,  much 
ftill  remained  in  darknefs,  unobferved  or  un-*- 
publifhed*  It  was  my  duty  to  fearch  for  thefe, 
and  I  found  this  unpleafant  talk  attended  with 
confiderable  utility. 

The  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
at  Edinburgh,  contains  not  only  a  large  col- 
legion  of  original  papers  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  but  copies  of  others  no  lefs  curious, 
which  have  been  preferved  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  or  are  extant  in  the  Public  Offices  in 
England.  Of  all  thefe  the  Curators  of  that 
library  were  plcafed  to  allow  me  the  perufal. 

Though  the  Britifti  Mufaeum  be  not  yet 
open  to  the  Public,  Dr.  Birch,  whofe  obli- 
ging difpofition  is  well  known,  procured  me 
accefs  to  that  noble  colledion,  which  is  worthy 
the  magnificence  of  a  great  and  polifhed  nation, 
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That  vaft  and  curious  coIle£tion  of  papers 
relating  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
made  by  Dr.  Forbes,  and  of  which  he  publifh- 
cd  only  two  volumes,  having  beeti  purchafed 
fince  his  death,  by  the  Lord  Vifcount  Royfton, 
his  Lordfllip  was  fo  good  as  to  allow  me  the 
ufe  of  fourteen,  volumes  in  quarto,  containing , 
that  part  of  them  which  isconnedted  with  my;, 
fubjedl. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  communicated  to  me  a 
very  valuable  colleilion  of  original  papers,  in 
two  large  volumes.  They  relate  chiefly  to  thi? 
reign  qf  James.  Many  of  them  are  marked 
with  Archbiftiop  Spotifwood's  hand;  and  it 
appears  from  feveral  pailages  in  his  hiftory, 
that  he  had  perufed  them  with  ^reat  attention.. 

Mr.  Calderwood,  an  eminent  Prefbyterian 
Clergymian  of  the  l^ft  century,  compiled  an 
Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  V.  to  the  death  of  James  VI. 
in  llx  large  volumes :  wherein  he  has  inferte4 
many  papers  of  confequence,  which  are  no 
where  clfe  to  be  found.  This  Hiftory  has  not 
been  publiftied,  but  a  copy  of  it,  which  ftill 
remains  iu  manufcript  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  was  put  into  my  hands  by 
my  worthy  friend  the  Reverend  Doftor  George 
Wifhart,  principal  Clerk  of  the  church. 

Sir  David  Dairy mple  not  only  communi-* 
cated  to  me  the  papers  which  he  has  colleded 
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relating  to  Gowrie's  confpiracy ;  but,  by  ex- 
plaining to  me  his  fentiments  with  regard  to. 
that  problematical  paflage  in  the  Scottifh  hifto- 
ry,  has  enabled  me  to  place  that  tranfa&ion.  in. 
a  light  which  difpels  much  of  the  darknefs 
and  confuiion  in  which  it  has  been  hi,therto 
involved. 

Mr.  Goodall,  though  he  knew  my  fepti** 
ments  with  regard  to  the  condudt  and  charac- 
ter of  Queen  Mary  to  be  extremely  different 
from  his  own,  communicated  to  me  a  volume 
of  manufcripts  in  his  poffeffion,  which  con«- 
tains  a  great  number  of  valuable  papers  copied 
from  the  originals  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
and  Paper  Office,  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr. 
Crawford,  Regius  Pr^ofeflbr  of  Church  Hiftory 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  I  likewife  re- 
ceived from  him  the  original  Regifter  of  let- 
ters kept  by  the  Regent  Lennox  during  his 
adminiftration. 

I  HAVE  confulted  all  thefe  papery,  as  far  as 
I  thought  they  could  be  of  any  ufe  towards 
illuftrating  that  period  of  which  I  write  the 
hiftory.  With  what  fuccefs  I  have  employed 
them  to  confirm  what  was  already  known,  to 
afcertain  what  was  dubious,  or  to  determine 
what  was  controverted,  the  Public  muft  judge. 

I  MIGHT  eafily  have  drawn,  from  the  dif- 
ferent repofitories  to  which  I  had  accefs,  as 
many  papers  aS  would  have  rendered  my  Appen- 
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dix  equal  in  fize  to  the  moft  bulky  coUcdtjon 
of  my  predeceflbrs^  But  I  have  fatisfied  my-^ 
felf  with  publifliing  a  few  of  the  moft  curious 
among  them,  to  which  I  found  it  neceffary 
to  appeal  as  vouchers  for  my  own  veracity. 
None  of  thefe,  as  far  as  I  can  recoiled,  ever 
appeared  in  any  former  coUedlion. 

I  HAVE  added  a  Critical  Dijfertation  con-- 
ceming  the  murder  of  King  Henry ^  and  the  ge* 
nuinenefs  of  the  ^eerCs  letters  to  BothwelL  The 
fadls  and  obfervations  which  relate  to  Mary's 
letters,  I  owe  to  my  friend  Mr.  John  David- 
fon,  one  of  the  Clerks  to  the  Signet,  who  hath 
examined  this  point  with  his  ufual  aaitenefs 
and  induftry. 
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IT  is  now  twenty-eight  years  fince  I  pub- 
liftied  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland.     During 
that  time  I  have  been  favoured  by  my  friends 
with  feveral  remarks  upon  it;   and  various 
ftridures  have  been  made  by  perfons,  who 
entertained  fentiment^  different  from   mine, 
with  refpedt  to  the  tranfa£kipns  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.     From  whatever  quarter  in- 
formation came,  in  whatever  mode  it  has  been 
communicated,  I  have  confidered   it  calmly 
and  with  attention.     Wherever  I  perceived 
that  I  had  erred,  either  in  relating  events,  or 
in  delineating  charafters,  I  have,  without  he- 
fitation,  corrected  thofc  errors.     Wherever  I 
am  fatisfied  that  my  original  ideas  were  juft 
and  well-founded,  I  adhere  to  them ;  and  reft- 
ing  upon  their  conformity  tq  evidence  already 
produced,  I  enter  into  no  difcuffion  or  contro- 
verfy  in  order  to  fupport  them.     Wherever 
t|ie  opportunity  of  confulting  original  papers 
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cither  in  print  or  in  manufcript,  to  which  I 
had  not  formerly  accefs,  has  enabled  me  to 
throw  new  light  upon  any  part  of  the  Hiftory, 
I  have  made  alterations  and  additions^  which, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  will  be  found  to  be  of  fomc 
importance. 

COLLEGE    OF    EDINBURCH^ 
MARCH  5th,  1787* 
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BOOK     I. 

Contaimng  a  Reviefw  of  the  Scottish  Hifior^ 
privims  to  the  death  oflKViz%  V. 

THE  firil  $ges  of  tb0  Scottiflx  hiftoiy  are  b  o  o  k 
dark  and  ifeb*ilpus.     NatiQns>  as  well  as  ■  — ''  _, 
men,  arrive  at  xrvaturity   i>y.  degrees^  and  the  The  origin 
eyents,  which  happ^ne;^  driring  their  infancy  or  fabulous 
early  youth,  cafiaM  b^  r€(ioik<!5ted,  and  dcferve  •^**^^^"'*^ 
nat  to  be  ren^enabierf^.     The  grofe  igoorance 
which  anciently  <?Qyer€d  all  the  North  of  Europe, 
the  continual  f^igrations  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  frequent  a,nd  deftrudive  revolutions  which 
thefe  occallooed^  render  it  impofllble  to  give  any 
authentic  accQi^nt  pf  the  origin  of  the  different: 
kiagdoans  now  fiftabliJhed  there.  Every  thing  be-» 
yond  that  Aort  period  to  which  iwell  attefted  an« 
nals  reach,  is.  oiproures  an  imoiienie  ipace  is  left  for 
invention  toi^GCUpy;  •^ach  nation,  with  a  vanity 
iniepoi^able  fri»n  buraan  natur^^  batibi  iilkd  that 
Vol.  I.  B  void 
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void  with  events  calculated  to  difplay  its  own  ^- 
tiquity  and  luftre.  An  Hiftory,  which  ought  to 
record  truth  and  to  teach  wifdom,  often  fcts  out 
with  retailing  fiftions  and  abfurdities. 

Ori^  of  Xhe  Scots  carry  their  pretenfions  to  antiquity 
as  high  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Relying  up- 
on uncertain  legends^  and  the  traditions  of  their 
bards^  ftill  more  uncertain^  they  reckon  up  a 
feries  of  kings  feveral  isiges  before  the  birth  of 
Chrifi: ;  and  give  a  particular  detail  of  the  oc- 
currences which  happened  in  their  reigns.  But 
with  regard  to  the  Scots,  as  well  as  the  other 
northern  nations,  we  receive  the  earlieft  accounts 
on  which  we  can  depend,  not  from  their  own,  but 

A.  D.  St.  from  the  Roman  authors.  When  the  Romans  un- 
der Agricola,firft  carried  their  arms  into  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Britain,  they  found  it  poflcflcd  by  the 
Caledonians,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people ;  and 
having  repulfed,  rather  than  conquered  them, 
they  erefted  a  ftrong  wall  between  the  firths  of 

'  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  there  fixed  the  boundaries 

of  their  empire.  Adrian,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  defending  fuch  a  diilant  frontier,  con- 
tracted the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  in  Bri- 
tain, by  building  a  fecond  wall,  which  ran  be- 
tween Newcaftle  and  Carlifle.  The  ambition  of 
fucceeding  Emperors  endeavoured  to  recover  what 
Adrian  had  abandoned;  and  the  country  between 
the  two  walls  was  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  and  the^Caledonians.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  inroads  of  the 
Goths  and  other  Barbarians  obliged  the  Romans, 
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in  order  to  defend  the  centre  of  their  empire,  to  ■  ^^^  ^ 
recal  thofe  legions  which  guarded  the  frontier  v— i^J.^-,1 
provinces;    and. at  that   time  they  quitted   all 
their  conquefls  in  Britain. 

Their  long  refidcncc  in  the  ifland  had  poliihed,  a. d,  41X* 
in  fome  degree,  the  rude  inhabitants,  and  the  Bri- 
tons were  indebted  to  their  intcrcourfe  with  the 
Romans,  for  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  ufe  of 
numbers,  without  which  it  is  impoifible  long  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  paft  events. 

North  Britain  was,  by  their  retreat,  left  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts.     The 
former,  who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman  au- 
thor before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  were 
probably  a  colony  of  the  Celtae  or  Gauls  :  Their 
affinity  to  whom  appears  frorei  their  language, 
their  manners,  and  religious  rites;  circumftances 
more  decifive,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  na- 
tions, than  either  fabulous  traditions,  or  the  tales 
of  ill  informed  and  credulous  Annalifts.     The 
Scots,  if  we  may  believe  the  common  accounts, 
fettled  at  firft  in  Ireland ;   and,  extending  them- 
felves  by  degrees,  landed  at  lafl:  on  the  coaft  op- 
pofite  to  that  ifland,  and  fixed  their  habitations 
there.  Fierce  and  bloody  wars  were,  during  feveral 
ages,  carried  on  between  them  and  the  Pi<5ts.  At 
length,  Kenneth  IL  the  fixty-ninth  King  of  the 
Scots  (according  to  their  own  fabulous  authors)  A.D.Sjt^ 
obtained  a  complete  vi6tory  over  the  Pi6ts,  and 
united  under  one  monarchy,  all  the  country,  from 
the  wall  of  Adrian,  to  the  northern  ocean.     The 
kingdom,  henceforward,  became  known  by  its 
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prcfcnt  name,  which  it  derived  from  apeopk  who 
at  firft  fettkd  there  as  ftrangers,  and  remained 
k>flg  obfcure  wd  iuconfiderablt. 
Hiftory  of         From  this  ocriod  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  would 

Scotland  ■        •       >.  .  .  •      i        •   i 

i«cuharty  merit  fome  atiseacton^  wece  it  acjoompanied  with 
any  certainty.  But  as  our  remote  antiquittei  arc 
involved  in  the  fan;^  darkneis  with  thofe  of  other 
nations^acalamity  peculiar  tooorielves  has  thrown 
slmoft  an  equal  obfcurity  over  our  mofc  recent 
tranfadbions.  This  was .  oocafioned  by  the  mali^ 
ciouB  poHcy  of  Ediir^rd:  I.  of  England.  Towards 
the  end  of  che  thirteenth  century^  this  nK>narch 
calied  in  ^tfticMi  the  independence  of  Scotland  i 
|>r^«eniding  that  the  kingdom  w-as  held  as  a  fief  of 
the  crown  of  Eng^land,  and  fubjedbed  to  all  the 
Conditions  of  a  feudal  tenure*  In  oi-der  to  efta- 
Wifli  his'<:laim,  he  feiTscd  the  public  archives,  fit 
ranfacked  dhurches  and  monafteries^  ftnd  gettiag 
pofleflion  by  force,  or  fraud,  of  many  hiftorical 
monuments,  which  tended  to  prove  th«  antiquity 
or  freedom  of  the  kingdom,  he  carried  fome  of 
them  into  England,  and  connmanded  thfe  reft  to  be 
burned".  An  imiverfal  oblivion  of  paft  tranf- 
aftions  might  have  been  the  efFeft  of  this  fatal 
event,  but  forae  imperfeft  Chronicles  had  efcapcd 
the  rage  of  Edward  5  foreign  writers  had  recorded 
fome  important  fafts  relating  to  Scotland;  and  the 
traditions  concerning  recent  occurrences  werefrelh 
and  worthy  of  credit.  Thefe  broken  fragffienfs 
John  de  Fordun,  vrho  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  coUeftcd  with  a  pioue  induftry,  and  frorti 
a  tancs,  Effay  552* 
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them  gleaned  materrals  which   he   formed  into  ^  ^^  ^ 

a  regular  hiftory.     His  work  was  received  by  his  * y-i.^ 

countrymen  jvith  applaufe;  and,  as  no  recourfe 
could  be  had  to  more  ancient  records,  it  fupplied 
the  place  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  copied  in  many  monafteries,  and  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  was  continued  by  different  monks, 
through  the  fubfequent  reigns.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  John  Major  and  Hedlor 
Boethius  publidied  their  hiftories  of  Scotland,  the 
former  a  fuccinft  and  dry  writer,  the  latter  a  co-^ 
pious  and  florid  one,  and  both  equally  credulous. 
Not  many  years  after,  Buchanan  undertook  tht? 
fame  work;  and  if  his  accuracy  .and  impartiality 
bad  been,  in  any  degree,  equal  to  the  elegance  of 
his  tafte,  and  to  the  purity  a^nd  vig9ur  of  hjs  ftyle, 
bis  hiftory  might  be  placed  on  a  level  iyit;b  ^h.e  . 
jnoft  admired  compofitions  of  the  ancients.  Buti 
inftead  of  rejedting  the  improbable  tales  of  Chro- 
aide  writers,  he  was  at  the  utmoft  pains^to  ad.ofri 
them  i  and  hath  clothed,  with  all  the  beauties  and 
graces  of  fiftion,  thofe  legends,  which  formerly 
had  only  its  wildnefs  and  extravagance. 

Th£  hiftory  of  Scotland  may  properly  be  divided  ^^J^l^^^ 
into  four  periods.   The  firft  reaches  from  the  ori-  acras  in  th«^ 
gin  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.  hmiry. 
The  fecond  from  Kenneth's  conqueft  of  the  Pi<as, 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  The  third  extends 
to  the  death  of  James  V.    The  laft,  from  thence  to 
theacceflionof  JamesVI.  tothe  crown  ofEngland, 

The  firft  period  is  the  region  of  pure  fable  and 

conjeAure,  and  ought  to  be  toully  neglefted,  or 
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abandoned  to  the  induftry  and  credulity  of  an- 
tiquaries.    Truth  begins  to  dawn  in  the  fecond 
period,  with  a  light,  feeble  at  firft,  but  gradually 
increafing;  and  the  events  which  then  happened 
may  be  flightly  touched,  but  merit  no  particular 
or  laborious  inquiry.   In  the  third  period,  the  hif^ 
tory  of  Scotland,  chiefly  by  means  of  records 
preferved  in  England,  becomes  more  authentic : 
not  only  are  events  related,  but  their  caufes  and 
cfFefts  explained ;  the  charafters  of  the  aftors  arc 
difplaycd;  the  manners  of  the  age  defcribed ;  the 
revolutions  in  the  conftitution  pointed  out :  and 
here  every  Scotfman  fhould  begin  not  to  read  only, 
but  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  his  country.     During 
the  fourth  period,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  fo 
mingled  with  thofe  of  other  nations,  its  fituation 
in  the  political  ftate  of  Europe  was  fo  important, 
its  influence  on  the  operations  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdonfis  was  fo  vifible,  that  its  hiftory  becomes 
an  objedt  of  attention  to  foreigners;  and  without 
fbme  knowledge  of  the  various  and  extraordinary 
revolutions  which  happened  there,  they  cannot 
form  a  juft  notion  with  refpeft  either  to  the  moft 
illuftrious  events,  or  to  the  charafters  of  the  mofl; 
diftinguilhed  perfonages  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
The  following  hifl:ory  is  confined  to  the  laft  of 
thefe  periods :  To  give  a  view  of  the  political  ftate 
of  the  kingdom  during  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  is  the  defign  of  this  preliminary  Book. 
The  imperfeft  knowledge  which  ftrangers  have  of 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  the  prejudices  Scotf- 
men  themfelvcs  have  imbibed  with  regard  to  the 
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various  revolutions  in  the  government  of  their  ^  ^  o  k 
country,  render  fuch  an  introdudion  equally  ne-  ^^^y-— # 
ceiTary  to  both.    1 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Alexander  IIL 
to  the  death  of  James  V.  contains  upwards  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  from  the  year  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-fix,  to  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 

It  opens  with  the  famous  controverfy  concern-  Rifeof  tk« 
ing  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Before  the  ^c^ntog 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  this  was  a  queftion  of  ^^^^^f 
much  importance.  If  the  one  crown  had  been 
confidercd  not  as  imperial  and  independent,  but 
as  feudatory  to  the  other,  a  treaty  of  union  could 
not  have  been  concluded  on  equal  terms,  and  every 
advantage  which  the  dependent  kingdom  pro- 
cured, mull  have  been  deemed  the  conceifion  of  a 
Sovereign  to  his  vaffal.  Accordingly,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  while  a 
treaty  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  wa$ 
negociating,  this  controverfy  was  ag  rated  with  all 
the  beat  which  national  animofities  naturally  in* 
fpire.  What  was  then  a  fubjeft  of  ferious  concern, 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoiTi$  had  rendered  a 
matter  of  mere  curiofity.  But  though  the  objects 
which  at  that  time  warmed  and  interefted  both 
nations,  exift  no  longer,  a  queftion  which  ap- 
peared fo  momentous  to  our  anceftors,  cannot  be 
altogether  indifferent  or  uninftrudtivc  to  us. 

Some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  were 

early  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottifh  Kings,  who^  a^ 

far  back  as  the  feudal  cuftoms  can  be  traced|  hel4 

thefe  poffefilons  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  did 
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^^u  ^  homage  ta  them  on  that  account.  This  homage, 
due  only  for  the  territories  which  they  held  in 
England,  was  in  no  wife  derogatory  fronl  their 
royal  dijgnity.  Nothing  is  more  fuitable  to  feudal 
ideas,  than  that  the  fame  perfon  fliould  be  both  a 
Lord  and  a  Vaffal,  independent  in  one  capacity, 
and  dependent  in  another^.  The  Crown  of 
England  was,  without  doubt,  imperial  and  inde- 
pendent, though  the  Princes  who  wore  it  were, 
for  many  ages,  the  vaflals  of  the  Kings  of  France  i 
and,  in  confequence  of  their  pofTefTions  in  that 
kingdom,  bound  to  perform  all  the  fervices  which 
a  feudal  Sovereign  has  a  title  to  exaft.  The  fame 
was  the  condition  of  the  Moharchs  of  Scotland  ; 
free  and  independent  as  Kings  of  their  own  coun- 
try, but,  as  pofleffing  Engliih  territories,  vaffals 
to  the  King  of  England.  The  Englifh  Monarchs, 
fatisfied  Avith  their  legal  and  uncontroverted 
rights,  were,  during  a  long  period,  neither  ca^- 
pable,  nor  had  any  thoughts  of  ufurping  more^ 
England,  when  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  being 

^  A  very  fingular  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  trench  hiftory, 
Arpin  (bid  the  vicomte  of  the  city  Bourges  to  Philip  I.  who 
did  homage  to  the  count  of  San  cerrc  for  a  part  of  thcfe  lands, 
whicli  held  of  that  Nobleman^  A.  D.  i  loo.  I  believe  that  na 
example,  of  a  King's  doing  homage  to  one  of  his  own  fubjefts, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftories  either  of  England  or  Scotland. 
Philip  le  Bel  aboliihed  thispraftice  in  France  A.D.  1302.  -flip- 
naut  Abrege  ChronoL  Somewhat  fimilar  to  this,  is  a  charter  of 
the  Abbot  of  Mclrofs,  A.  D.  1535,  conftituting  Jdmes  V.  the 
BailifFor  Steward  of  that  Abbey,  vefting  in  bim  all  the  powers 
which  pertained  to  that  ofHce,  and  requiring  him  to  be  an- 
fwerable  to  the  Abbot  for  his  excrcife  of  the  fame.  Archiv. 
publ  Edin. 
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divided  by  them  into  many  fmall  kingdoms,  was  book. 
in  no  condition  to  extend  its  dominion  over  Scot- 
land, united  at  that  time  under  one  Monarch, 
And  though  thefe  petty  principalities  were  gra- 
dually formed  into  one  kingdom,  the  reigning 
princes,  expofed  to  continual  invafions  of  the 
Danes,  and  often  fubjeftcd  to  the  yoke  of  thofe 
formidable  pirates,  feldom  turned  their  arms  to- 
wards Scotland,  and  were  little  able  to  eftablifh 
new  rights  in  that  country.  The  firft  Kings  of  the 
Norman  race,  bufied  with  introducing  their  own 
laws  and  manners  into  the  kingdom  which  they 
had  conquered,  or  with  maintaining  themfelves 
on  the  throne  which  fome  of  them  poflefled  by 
a  very  dubious  title,  were  as  little  folicitous  to 
acquire  new  authority,  or  to  form  new  preten- 
fions  in  Scotland.  An  uncxpefted  calamity  that 
befel  one  of  the  Scottiflik  Kings  firft  encouraged 
the  Englifh  to  think  of  bringing  his  kingdom  un- 
der dependance.  William  firnamed  the  Lion  be- 
ing taken  prifoner  at  Alnwick,  Henry  II.  as  the 
price  of  his  liberty,  not  only  extorted  from  fiim 
an  exorbitant  ranfom,  and  a  promife  to  furrender 
the  places  of  greatcft  ftrength  in  his  dominionSj» 
but  compelled  him  to  do  hqmage  for  his  whole 
kingdom.  Richard  I,  a  generous  Prince,  fo-? 
lemnly  renounced  this  claim  of  homage,  and  ab- 
folved  William  from  the  hard  conditions,  which 
Henry  had  impofed,  Upon  the  death  of  Alex^ 
ander  III.  near  a  ce;itury  after,  Edward  I.  avails 
ing  himfelf  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland, 
acquired  an  influence  in  that  kingdom  which  np 
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EngliQi  Monarch  before  him  ever  poflefled,  and, 
imitating  the  intcrcftcd  policy  of  Henry,  rather 
than  the  magnanimity  of  Richard,  revived  the 
claim  of  fovereignty  to  which  the  former  had 
pretended. 
rre»enfioiu  Margaret  of Norway,  Grandaughtcr  of  Alex- 
I  B-Moi  ander,  and  heir  to  his  crown,  did  not  long  furvivc 
him.  The  right  of  fucceflion  belonged  to  the  de- 
fendants of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  fon 
of  King  David  I.  Among  thefe,  Robert  Bruce, 
and  John  Baliol,  two  illuftrious  competitors  for 
the  crown,  appeared.  Bruce  was  the  fon  of  Ifabel, 
Earl  David's  fecond  daughter;  Baliol,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Margaret  the  eldeft  daughter.  According 
to  the  rules  of  fucceflion  which  are  now  eftablifli- 
cd,  the  right  of  Baliol  was  preferable,  and,  not- 
withftanding  Bruce's  plea  of  being  nearer  in  blood 
to  Earl  David,  Baliol's  claim,  as  the  reprefentativc 
of  his  mother  and  grandmother,  would  be  deemed 
inconteftible.  But  in  that  age,  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceflion was  not  afcertained  with  the  fame  pre- 
cifion.  The  queftion  appeared  to  be  no  Icfs  intri- 
cate, than  it  was  important.  Though  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  perhaps  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, favoured  Bruce,  each  of  the  rivals  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  powerful  faftion.  Arms  alone,  it  was 
feared,  muft  terminate  a  difpute  too  weighty  for 
the  laws  to  decide.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mi- 
feries  of  a  civil  war,  Edward  was  chofen  umpire, 
and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiefce  in  his  decree. 
This  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Scotland  i  and  the  nation,  by  its  cager- 
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tiefs  to  guard  againft  a  civil  war,  was  not  only  ex-  book 
pofed  to  that  calamity,  but  almoft  fubjefted  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  Edward  was  artful,  brave,  enter- 
prifing,  and  commanded  a  powerful  and  martial 
people,  at  peace  with  the  whole  world.  The  anar- 
chy which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  the  ambition 
of  competitors  ready  to  facrifice  their  country  in 
order  to  obtain  even  a  dependent  Crown,  invited 
him  firft  to  feize,  and  then  to  fubjedl  the  kingdom. 
The  authority  of  an  umpire,  which  had  been  un- 
warily beftowed  upon  him,  and  from  which  the 
Scots  dreaded  no  dangerous  confequences,  en- 
abled him  to  execute  his  fchemes  with  the  greater 
facility.  Under  pretence  of  examining  the  quef- 
tion  with  the  utmoft  folemnity,  he  fommoned  all 
the  Scottifli  Barons  to  Norham,  and  having  gained 
fomc,  and  intimidated  others,  he  prevailed  on  all 
who  were  prefent,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol^ 
the  competitors,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  to  be 
a  fief  of  the  Englilh  Crown,  and  to  fwear  fealty 
to  him  as  their  Sovereign  or  Liege  Lord.  This  ftep 
led  to  another  ftill  more  important.  As  it  was 
vain  to  pronounce  a  fentence  which  he  had  not 
power  to  execute,  Edward  demanded  pofieffion  of 
the  kingdom,  that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
him  whofc  right  fliould  be  found  preferable ;  and 
fuch  was  the  pufillanimity  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
impatient  ambition  of  the  competitors,  that  both 
aflented  to  this  ilrange  demand,  and  Gilbert  dc 
Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus,  was  the  only  man 
who  refufcd  to  furrender  the  caftles  in  his  cuftody 
to  th?^  enemy  of  his  country.    Edward  finding 
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5  o  o  K  Baliol  the  moft  ohfequious  and  the  leaft  formi- 
dable of  the  two  competitors,  foon  after  gave  judg- 
ment in  his  favour.  Baliol  once  more  profeffed 
bimfelf  the  vaflkl  of  England,  and  fubmitted  to 
every  condition  which  the  Sovereign  whom  he 
had  now  acknowledged  was  pleafed  to  prefcribe. 
.  Edward,  having  thus  placed  a  creature  of  his 
own  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  compelled 
the  nobles  to  renounce  the  ancient  liberties  and 
independence  of  their  country,  had  reafon  to  conr 
elude  that  his  dominion  was  now  fully  eftabli(bed« 
Butt  he  began  too  foon  to  affunrve  the  maftcr;  hil 
ii^w  vaffajs,  fierce  and  independent,  bore  with 
impatience  a  yoke,  to  which  they  were  not  accuf-! 
fomed.  Provoked  by  his  haughtinefs,  even  th^ 
paffive  fpirit  of  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.  But  Ed-? 
ward,  who  had  no  longer  ufe  for  fuch  a  pageant 
Jfiing,  forced  him  torefign  the  Crown,  and  openly 
attempted  to  feize  it  as  fallen  to  himfelf  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  vaffal.  At  that  critical  period 
arofe  Sir  William  Wallace,  a  hero,  to  whonatho 
fond  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  hath  aferibed 
many  fabulous  afts  of  prowefs,  though  his  real 
valour,  as  well  as  integrity  and  wifdom,  is  fuch 
MS  needs  not  the  heightenings  of  fiftion.  He,  al^ 
fnoft  6ngle,  ventured  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
the  kiagdom,  and  -his  boldnefs  revived  the  fpirit 
of  his  countrymen,  At  laft^  Robert  Brure,  die 
girandfon  of  him  who  ftood  in  compecition  with 
baliol,  appeared  to  aflfert  his  own  rights,  and  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  his  coutifiry.  The  noWe$i 
^ihaaied  of  their  fornaer  bafen^fs,  and  enraged  at 
i..      .  •  the 
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the  many  indignities  offered  to  the  nation^  erowd- 
ed  to  his  ftandard.  In  ordct*  to  crulh  him  at 
once,  the  Englifti  Monarch  entered  Scotland,  at 
the  head  of  a  mighty  army.  Many  battles  were 
foiaght,  and  the  Scots,  though  often  vanquilhed, 
were  not  fubdued.  The  ardent  zeal  with  which 
the  nobles  contended  for  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  the  prudent  valour  of  B-ruce,  and 
above  all  a  national  enthuiiafm  infpired  by  fuch  a 
cauie,  baffled  the  repeated  efforts  of  "Edward,  and 
counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  which  he  dep- 
rived from  the  number  and  wealth  of  hts  fub* 
jedrs.  Though  the  war  continued  with  Iktie 
intermiffian  Bpwafdsof  feventyyMrSj  Bruce  and 
hispofterhy  kept  pof&dfion  of  the  throne  of  Scot-» 
land,  and  reified  with  an  authority  uot  inferior  to 
ihat  of  its  former  Manarchs. 

But  while  tte  fword,  the  ultimate  judge  of  aW 
difputes  between  contending  nations,  was  employ- 
ed to  terminate  this  controvcrfy,  neither  Edward 
nor  the  Scots  feemcd  to  diftruft  the  juftice  of  thdr 
caufci  and  both  appealed  to  hiftory  and  recOrds, 
and  from  thefc  produced,  in  their  own  favour^ 
fuch  evidence  as  they  preifcnded  to  be  unanfwcr- 
able.  The  letters  and^  mem^otials  addreiled  by 
each  party  to  the  JBopc,  who  was  then  reverenced 
as  the  common  father,  and  often  appealed  to  as 
the  comimonjudgeof  all  Chriftian  Princes,  areftill 
'  extant.  The  fabulous  tales  of  the  early  Britilh, 
iifftory  I  «hef)artial  teftimony  of  ignorant  Chroni- 
clers ;  iuppofuitious  treaties  and  charters;  are  the 
proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  hii^  cit;k  to  thi: 
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ft  o  o  K  fovereignty  of  Scotland  j  and  the  homa^  done  by 
Kmm^.^  the  Scottifh  Monarchs  for  their  lands  in  England 
is  prcpoftcroufly  ftippofcd  to  imply  the  fubjeftion 
of  their  whole  kingdom ^  Ill-founded>  however, 
-  as  their  right  was>  the  Englifli  did  not  fail  to  re- 
vive it,  in  all  the  fubfequent  quarrels  between  the 
two  kingdoms;  while  the  Scots  difclaimed  it  with 
the.  utmoft  indignation.  To  this  we  muft  impute 
the  fierce  and  implacable  hatred  to  each  other, 
which  long  inflamed  both.  Their  national  anti- 
pathies were  excited,  not  only  by  the  ufual  cir- 
cumftances  of  frequent  hoftilities,  and  reciprocal  • 
injuries;  but  the  Engliih  confidered  the  Scots  as 
vafTals  who  hadprefumcd  to  rebel,  and  the  Scots, 
in  their  turn,  regarded  the  Englifh  as  ufurpers 
who  aimed  at  enflaving  their  country. 
1306.  At  the  time  when  Robert  Bruce  began  his  reign 

id^gdlm  ^  in  Scotland,  the  fame  form  of  government  was 
S«  wr  cftabliflied  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.    This 
«tt«n»         furprifing  fimilarity  in  their  conftitution  and  laws 
demonftrates  that  the  nations  which  overturned, 
the  Roman  empire,  and  ercfted  thefe  kingdoms, 
though  divided  into  different  tribes,  and  diftin- 
guifbed  by  different  names,  were  either  derived 
originally  from  the  fame  fource,  or  had.beeo 
placed  in  fimilar  fituations.  When  we  take  a  view 
of  the  feudal  fyftem  of  laws  and  policy,  that  llu* 
pendous  and  fingular  fabric  erected  by  them,  the 
.firft  obje£t  that  ftrikes  us  is  the  King.    And  when 
.we  are  told  that  he  is  the  fole  proprietor  of  all  the 

c  Anderfon't  Hiftorical  Eflay  concerning  the  Independ* 
'tncy.  Sec. 
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lands  within  his  dominions,  that  all  his  fabjeds  •  o  o  ic 
derive  their  poflcffions  from  him,  and  in  return  v,,— J-  _f 
confecrate  their  lives  to  his  fcrvice;  when  wc  hear 
that  all  marks  of  diftindion,  and  titles  of  dignity, 
flow  from  him  as  the  only  fountain  of  honour;  when 
we  behold  themoft  potent  peers,  on  their  bended 
knees,  and  with  folded  hands,  fwearing  fealty  at  his 
feet,  and  acknowledging  him  to  be  their  Sovereign 
and  xhcxr  Liege  Lord  \  wc  are  apt  to  pronounce  him 
a  powerful,  nay  an  abfolutc  Monarch.  No  condu* 
fion,  however,  would  be  more  ra(h,  or  worfe  found- 
ed. The  genius  of  the  feudal  government  was  purely 
ariftocratical.  With  all  the  cnfigos  of  royalty, 
and  with  many  appearances  of  defpotic  power,  a 
feudal  King  was  the  moft  limited  of  all  Princes. 

Before  they  fallied  out  of  their  own  habitations  Origfn  «r 
to  conquer  the  world,  many  of  the  northern  na-  go*^"*** 


tions  fecm  not  to  have  been  fubjedt  to  the  govern-  ^""^i^ 
ment  of  Kings'*  j  and  even  where  monarchical  go-  «?«*"*  t^ 
vcrnment  was  cftablilhed,  the  Prince  pofiefled  but 
little  authority,  A  General  rather  than  aKing,  his 
military  command  was  cxtenfive,  his  civil  jurifdicr 
tion  almoft  nothing  *•  The  army  which  he  led 
was  not  compofed  of  foldiers,  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  ferve,  but  of  fuch  as  voluntarily  followed 
his  ftandard^  Thefe  conquered  not  for  their 
leader,  but  for  themfclves;  and  being  free  in  their 
own  country,  renounced  not  their  liberty  when 
they  acquired  new  fcttlements.  They  did  not  ex- 
terminate the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  they  fubdued,  but  feixing  the  greater  part  of 

^  CxC  lib.  Yi.  c.  23*         «  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  7. 1 1. 
i  C«r.  ibid. 
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Boofc  their  iandss,  they  *t(X)k  their  perfon&tJndcr pap- 
teftion.     The  difficulty,  of  maintaining  a  ney^r 
conqueft,  a$  well  as  the  danger  of  being  attacked 
by  new  invaders,  rendering  it  neceflary  to  be  aV- 
ways  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  cftablilhed  was  altogether  mili- 
tary, and  nearly  refemblcd  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed  in  their  native  country.    Their 
general  ftill  continuing  to  be  the  head  of  the  C(^ 
lony,  part  of  the  conquered  lands  were  allotted  to 
himi  the  remainder,  under  the  name  of  beneficia 
or  fiefs  J  was  divided  amongfthis  principal  officer*. 
As  the  common  fafety  required  that  thefe  officers 
ihould,  upon  ail  occafions,  be  ready  to  appear  i-a 
arms,  for  the  common  defertce,  and  fjiouid  conti«« 
tiue  obedient  to  rheir  .General,  thty  bound  them- 
fclves  to  take  the  field,  when  called,  and  to  fervt 
hini  with  a  nunfvbe:r  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  territory.     Thefe  great  officers 
again  parcelled  out  their  lands  among  theirfoliow- 
ers,  and  annexed  the  fame  condition  to  the  grant. 
A  feudal  kingdom  was  properly  the  encampment 
bf  a  great  armyj  military  ideas  predominated,  mi* 
litaryfubordination  was  eftabliihed,  and  thcpof- 
ifeffion  of  land  was  the  pay  which  Ibldiers  received 
for  their  perfonal  fervice.  In  confequeqceof  thefe 
-notions,  the  pofTeffian  of  land  was  granted  du« 
ring  pleafure  only,  and  Kings  were  eleflrive.     In 
other  words,  an  officer  difagreeablctohisGeneral 
was  deprived  of  his  pay,  and  the  perfon  who  was 
moft  capable  of  coadudbg  ^n  army  was  chofen 
to  command  it.  Such  were  the  firft  rudimentSj  or 
infancy  of  feudal  governmentf 
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But   long  before  the  beginning  of  the  four-  *  ^^^  ^ 
tcenth  century,  the  feudal  fyftem  had  undergone  u  -^^  ^ 
many  changes,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
moft  confiderable.    Kings  formerly  eledlive,  were 
then  hereditary  j  and  fiefs,  granted  at  firft  duririg 
pleafure,  defcended  from  father  to  fon,  and  were 
become  perpetual, .  Thefe  changes,  not  lefs  ad- 
vantageous to  the  nobles  than  to  the  prince,  made 
no  alteration  in   the  ariftocratical  fpirit  of  the 
feudal  conftitution.     The  King,  who  at  a  dif-   General 
tance  feemed  to  be  invefted  with  majefty  and  which  ir. 
power,  appears,  on  a  nearer  view,  to  poffefs  al-  "weVif* 
moft  none  of  thofe  advantages  which  beftow  on  *^*  ^^"^** 

"     ,  iDOoarcjii* 

monarchs  their  grandeur  and  authority*  His 
revenues  were  fcantyj  he  had  not  a  ftanding 
army  j  and  the  jurifdiftion  he  poffcflcd  was  cir- 
cumfcribed  within  very  narrow  limits. 

At  a  time  when  pomp  and  fplendor  were  little  Thc'r  reve. 
known,  even  in  the  palaces  of  kings ;  when  the  fmliu 
officers  of  the  crown  received  fcarcely  any  falary 
befides  the  fees  and  perquifites  of  their  office; 
when  embaffies  to  foreign  courts  were  rarej 
when  armies  were  compofed  of  foldiers  who  ferved 
without  pay ;  it  was  not  necelTary  that  a  king 
fliould  poflcfs  a  great  revenue  -,  nor  did  the  con- 
dition of  Europe,  in  thofe  ages,  allow  its  princes 
to  be  opulent.  Commerce  made  little  progrefs 
in  the  kingdoms  where  the  feudal  government 
was  eftabliihed.  Inftitutions,  which  had  no 
other  object  but  to  infpire  a  martial  fpirit,  to 
train  men  to  be  foldiers,  and  to  make  arms  the 
only  honourable  profcffion,  naturally  difcouraged 

Vol.  I.  C  the 
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commercial  arts.  The  revenues,  arifing 
from  the  taxes  impofcd  on  the  different  branches 
of  commerce,  were  by  confequerfce  inconfider- 
ablcj  and  the  princess  treafury  received  little 
fupply  from  a  fource,  which,  among  a  trading 
people,  flows  with  fuch  abundance,  and  is  almoft 
inexhauftible.  A  fixed  tax  was  not  levied  even 
on  land;  fuch  a  burthen  would  have  appeared 
intolerable  to  men  who  received  their  eftates  as 
the  reward  of  their  valour,  and  who  confidered 
their  fervice  in  the  field  as  a  full  retribution  for 
what  they  pofTelTed.  The  king*s  dtmefnesy  or  the 
portion  of  land  'which  he  ftill  retained  in  his  own 
hands  unalienated,  furnifhed  fubfiftence  to  his 
court,  and  defrayed  the  ordinary  expence  of  go- 
vernment*. The  only  ftated  taxes  which  the 
feudal  law  obliged  vafTals  to  pay  to  the  king,  or 
to  thofe  of  whom  they  held  their  lands,  were 
three;  one  when  his  eldeft  fon  was  made  a 
knight;  another  when  his  eldeft  daughter  was 
married  ;  and  a  third  in  order  to  ranfom  him  if 
he  (hould  happen  to  be  taken  prifoner.  Befides 
thefe,  the  king  received  the  feudal  caiiialties  of 
the  ward,  marriage,  &c.  of  his  own  vaffals. 
And,  on  fo^e  extraordinary  occafiorts,  his  fub- 
jefts  granted  him  an  aid,  which  they  diiftinguiftied 
by  the  name  of  a  benevolence^  in  order  to  declare 
that  he  received  it  not  in  confequence  of  any 
right,  but  as  a  gift,  flowing  from  their  good 
will*^.     All   thefe  added  together,   produced  it 

z  Craig,  de  Feud.  lib.  i.     Dieg.  14. »  Du  Caoge  dolt 
voc.  Dominicum.  ^  Du  Cange,  vo'c.  Auxiliam. 
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revenue, fb  (canty  ancj^precarious,  as  naturally  in-  ^  ^^^  ^: 
cited  a  feudal  mon^rcb  to  ^ira  at;  diminiihing  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobility,  but 
inftead  of  enabling  him  to  c^rry  on  his  fchemc^ 
>»itb  fuU  effe<3:,  Jtept  hjo)  in  continu^  indigeaCCjk 
anxiety,,  and  dependence. 

Nor  could  the  king  fupply  the  defe6b  of  hi$  Tb«y  htd 
rcvenuf  s,  by  the  terror  of  hi§  arms.  Mercenary  arniei. 
troopa  and  ftanding  armies  were  unknown,  as 
loog  as  the  feudal  gqvernment  fubfifted  in  vi- 
gour. ^Europe  was  peopled  with  Xoldiers.  The 
vaffals  of  tk^  king,  and  the  fub-vaiTsils  of  the  b<^^ 
rons,  were  all  obliged  to  carry  arnis.  And  vhil* 
|he  poverty  of  princes  prevented  then^  from  for- 
tifying their  frontier  tpwns,  while  a  campaign 
cootifmed  Uut  ^  few  weeks,  an^  while  ^  fierce  and 
imp^lUQus  ^Qvns^  was  impatient  to  bring  every 
quarrel  tg  the  d.^cifion  of  ^  battle,  an  ^rmyi 
vichokUt  pay,  90^  with  little  difcipline,  w^s  fuffi- 
cient  for  all  the  purpoft^  both  of  the  f^curity  and 
of  the  glory  of  the  nation.  Sgch  an  army,  how- 
ever, f^  frotn  being  ah  engine  at  the  king's  diff 
pof^l^  w^as  oft^Q  np  lef$  fprrnidable  tp  him,  thaa 
to  hi?  eujemiefi.  Th^  worp  warlike  any  peoplf 
were,  the  mor^  independent  they  became  -,  ancj 
the  fam^  perfpft^  biding  both  fqldicrs  and  fubjef^s^ 
civil  privileges  and  irrunvnilies  w^^^  ?he  confer 
quwcc  of  their  viftorie^,  and  the  reward  qf  their 
martial  exploits.  Conquerors,  whopfi  ipprcenary 
armies,  under  our  prefent  form.J5  pf  government, 
often  jender  the  tyrants  of  their  own  people,  as 
well  as  the  fcQurgcs  of  mankin.dl,  wer§  cqmmonly, 
C  2  under 
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under  the  feudal  conftitntion,  the  moft  indulgent 
of  all  princes  to  their  fubjefts,  becaufe  they  flood 
moft  in  need  of  their  afliftance.  A  prince,  whom 
even  war  and  viftories  did  not  render  the  mafter 
of  his  own  army,  poffeffed  hardly  any  Ihadow  of 
military  power  during  times  of  peacjs.  His  dif- 
banded  foldiers  mingled  with  his  other  fubjefts ; 
not  a  fingle  man  received  pay  from  him  j  many 
ages  elapfed  even  before  a  guard  was  appointed  to 
defend  his  perfon ;  and  deftitute  of  that  great 
inftrument  of  dominion  a  ftanding  army,  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  continued  always  feeble,  and 
was  often  contemptible. 
Their  jarff-  NoR  wcrc  thefc  the  only  circumftances  which 
li'miuS.***  contributed  towards  depreffing  the  regal  power. 
By  the  feudal  fyftem,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  the  king's  judicial  authority  was  extremely 
circumfcribed.  At  firft,  princes  feem  to  have 
been  the  fupreme  judges  of  their  people,  and,  in 
perfon,  heard  and  determined  all  controverfies 
among  them.  The  multiplicity  of  caufes  foon 
made  it  neceffary  to  appoint  judges,  who,  in  the 
king's  name,  decided  matters  that  belonged  to 
the  royal  jurifdiaion.  But  the  Barbarians,  who 
over-ran  Europe,  having  deftroyed  moft  of  the 
^reat  cities,  and  the  countries  which  they  feized 
being  cantoned  out  among  powerful  chiefs,  who 
were  blindly  followed  by  numerous  dependants, 
Vhom,  in  return,  they  were  bound  to  prote<9:  from 
every  injury;  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc  was 
greatly  interrupted,  and  the  execution  of  any 
legal   fcntcnce    became    almoft    imprafticablc. 

Theft, 
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Theft,  rapine,  murder,  and  diforder  of  all  kiiids 
prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  to  a  de- 
gree almoft  incredible,  and  fcarce  compatibly 
with  the  fubfiftence  of  civil  fociety.  Every  of- 
fender fheltered  himfelf  under  the  protedlion  of 
fome  powerful  chieftain,  who  fcreened  him  from 
the  purfuits  of  juftice.  To  apprehend,  and  to 
punifli  a  criminal,  often  required  the  union  and 
effort  of  half  a  kingdom  K  In  order  to  remedy 
thefe  evils,  many  perfons  of  diftindkion  were  cn- 
trufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  within 

^  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurs  in  the  following 
hiftory,  fo  late  as  the  year  one  thoufand-five  hundred  and 
fixty-one.  .  Mary,  having  appointed  a  court  of  juftice  to  be 
held  on  the  bdrders,  the  inhabitants  of  no  lefs  than  eleven 
counties  were  fummoned  to  guard  the  perfqn,  who  was  to  adl 
as  judge,  and  to  enable  him  to  enforce  his  decifions,  p.  234. 
The  words  of  a  proclamation,  which  afford  fuch  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  feeblenefs  of  the  feudal  govemnjent,  deferve  our 
notice.—"  And  becaufe  it  is  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  her 
Highnefs'  commandments  and  fervice,  that  her  juftice  be 
well  accompanied,  and  her  authority  fufficiently  fortified,  by 
the  concurrence  of  a  good  power  of  her  faithful  fubjefts— 
Therefore  commands  and  charges  all  and  fundry  £arls,Lords, 
Barons,  Freeholders,  Landed-men,  and  other  Qentlemen, 
dwelling  within  the  faid  counties,  that  they,  and  every  one 
of  then:!,  with  their  kin,  friends,  fervants,  and  houfhold-men, 
well  bodin  in  feir  of  war  in  the  moft  fubftantious  manner, 
[i.  e.  completely  armed  and  provided,]  and  with  twenty  days 
vidhials  to  meet  and  to  pafs  forward  with  him  to  the  borough 
of  Jedburgh,  and  there  to  remain  during  the  faid  fpace  of 
twenty  days,  and  to  receive  fuch  dire^ion  and  commands,  as 
fhall  be  given  by  him  to  them  in  our  Sovereign  Lady's  name, 
for  quietnefs  of  the  country ;  and  to  put  the  fame  in  execu- 
tion under  the  pain  of  lofmg  their  life,  lands,  and  goods /^ 
Keith's  Hift.  of  Scotland,  198. 
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*  ^j^  ^  their  Dtvii  tei-ritories.  But  what  wc  may  prefume 
was,  tit  firft,  only  u  temporary  grant,  or  a  perfonal 
privilege,  the  ingroaching  fpirit  of  the  nobles  gra- 
dually converted  into  a  right,  and  rendered  here- 
ditary. 'I'he  land:s  of  Ibme  were,  in  procefs  o'f 
time,  erefted  into  Bar^dmes,  thofe  of  others  into 
Regalities.  The  jurifdiftron  of  the  former  was 
extenfive ;  that-of  the  latter,  as  the  name  implies, 
ik>yai,  and  almoft  unbounded.  All  caufcs,  whie- 
ther  civil  or  rrimin-al,  were  tried  by  judges,  whom 
the  lord  of  thfe  regality  appointed ;  and  if  the 
king's  courts  called  any  perfon  within  his  terri- 
tory before  tbem,  the  lord  of  regality  might  put 
-a  flop  to  therr  proceedings,  and  by  the  privilege 
^of  repledgingy  remove  the  caufe  to  his  own  -court, 
and  even  punifh  hiis  vaflal,  if  "he  fubmitted  to  a 
foreign  jurifdiftion''.  Thus  almoll  every  quef- 
tion,  in  whi<:h  any  perfqn  who  refided  on  the 
4*ands  of  the  nobles  was  intereftcd,  being -deter^ 
mined  by  judges  appointed  by  the  nobles  thenii^ 
felves,  their  vaflals  were  hardly  fenfible  of  being, 
in  any  degree,  fubjed  to  the  crown,  A  feudal 
kingdom  was  fpUt  into  many  fmall  principalities, 
almoft  independent,  and  heW  together  by  a  feeble 
^nd  commonly  an  imperceptible  bond  of  union. 
The  Icing  was  not  only  ftripped  of  the  authority  . 
annexed  p  the  perfon  of  a  fupreme  judge,  buc 
his  revtepue  fuflfered  no  fmall  diminution,  by  the 
lofs  of  thofe .pecunrary  emoluments,  which  were, 
in  that  age,  due  to  the  perfon  whp  admipiftered 
jyftice, 

k  Craig,  lib,  iii,  Dieg,  7«  • 
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In  the  fame  proportion  that  the  king  fijnk  in  ®  ^j^  ^ 
power,  the  nobles  rofc  towards  indi^pendence. 
Not  fatisfied  with  having  obtained  a  hereditary 
right  to  their  fiefs,  which   they   formerly  held 
during  pleafure,  their  ambition  aimed  at  fomc- 
thing  bolder,  and  by  introducing  emails,  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  human  ingenuity  and  inventioo 
can  reach  that  end,  to  render  their  poflfefljon« 
unaitenabie  and  everlafling.     As  they  had  full 
power  to  add  to  the  inheritance  tranfmitted  to 
them  from  their  anceftors,  but  none  to  diminifh 
it. J  tiaie  alone,  by  means  of  marriagejs,  legacies^ 
and  other  accideniis,  brougfajt  continual  acceffion^ 
of  wealth,  and  of  dignity ;  a  great  iOtmily,  like  ^ 
river,  became  confiderabl^  from  the  length  of  ite 
courfe,  and  as  it  rolled  on,  new  hpuours  an,d  new 
property  flowed  fucceffively  into  it.     Whgtevef 
influence  is  derived  from  titles  of  honour,  the 
feudal   barons   likewiie   poflfefled   in   aa  amplp 
manner*     Thefe  marks  of  diftinc^ion  are,  in  their 
own  nature,  either  official  or  peribnal}  and  being 
annexed  to  a  particular  charge,  or  beftowed  by 
the  admiration  of  mankind  upon  illuftrioiis  cha^ 
rafters,  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  thefe*     Ba|: 
ithe  fan,  however  uoworthy,  could  not  bear  to- be 
ilripped  of  that  appellation,   by  which  his  fa- 
ther had  b^n  diftinguifhed.     His  prefumptioa 
claimed,  what  his  virtue  did  not  merit  i  titles  pjf 
honour  became  hereditary,  and  addicd  new  Iwftre 
to  nobles  already  in  poffcffiop  qCioo  much  power. 
Something  nK>re  audacious  and  more  extravagant 
ilillremaiacd*    The  fuprenie  ^ire^ion  of  all  af- 
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B  o^o  K  fs^iYs,  both  civil  and  military,  being  comhiit ted 
to  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  fenne  and; 
fafety  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  people,  de- 
pended upon  the  fidelity  and  abilitieis  of  thfefe  of-' 
ficers.  But  fuch  was  the  prepofterous  ambition 
of  the  nobles,  and  fo  fuccefsful  even  in  their 
wildeft  attempts  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  that  in 
all  ,thc  kingdoms  where  the  feudal  inftitutions 
prevailed,  moft  of  the  chief  offices  of  ftate  were 
annexed  to  great  families,  and  held,  like  fiefs,  by 
hereditary  right.  A  perfon  whofe  undutiful  be- 
haviour rendered  him  odious  to  his  prince,  or 
whofe  incapacity  expofed  him  to  the  contempt  of 
the  people,  often  held  a  place  of  power  and  truft 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  both.  In  Scotland, 
the  offices  of  Lord  Juftice  General,  Great  Cham- 
berlain, High  Steward,  High  Conftable,  Ear] 
Marftial,  and  High  Admiral,  were  all  hereditary  j 
and  in  many  counties,  the  office  of  Sheriff  was 
held  in  the  fame  manner.  .      / 

Nobles,  whofe  property  was  fo  extenfive,  and 
whofe  power  fo  great,  could  not  fail  of  being  tur- 
bulent and  formidable.  Nor  did  they  want  in-, 
ttruments  for  executing  their  boldeft  defigns. 
That  portion  of  their  lands,  which  they  parcelled 
out  among  their  followers,  fupplied  them  with  a 
numerous  band  of  faithful  and  determined  vaf- 
fals;  while  that  which  they  retained  in  their 
own  hands,  enabled  them  to  live  with  a  princely 
fplendor.  The  great  hall  of  an  ambitious  baron 
was  often  more  crouded  than  the  court  of  h-is 
fovereign.     The  ftrong  caftles  in  which  they  re- 
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jfided,  afForded  a  fecure  retreat  to  the  difcontented  book 
jind  f^ditious.  A  great  part  of  their  revenue  was  ^  -J  ,_f 
fpent  upon  nnultitudes  of  indigent,  but  bold  re- 
tainers. And  if  at  any  time  they  left  their  re- 
treat to  appear  in  the  court  of  their  fovereign, 
they  were  accompanied,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
with  a  vaft  train  of  armed  followers.  The  ufual 
retinue  of  William  the  fixth  Earl  of  Douglas 
coniilbed  of  two  thoufand  horfe.  Thofc  of  the 
pthef  nobldl  were  magnificent  and  formidable  in 
proportion..  Impatient  of  fubordination,  andfor- 
getting  their  proper  rank,  fuch  potent  and 
haughty  barons  were  the  rivals,  rather  than  the 
fubjeds  of  their  prince.  They  often  defpilcd  his 
orders,  infulted  his  perfon,  and  wrefted  from  him 
his  crown.  And  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  during 
feveral  ages,  contains  little  clfe,  but  the  accounts 
of  the  wars  and  revolutions  occafioned  by  their 
exorbitant  ambition. 

But,  if  the  authority  of  the  barons  far  exceeded  Theirpower 
its  proper  bounds  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  IcmUni" 
we  may  affirm  that  the  balance  which  ought  to  oth«r'kig! 
be  preferved  between  a  king  and  his  nobles  was  **•"*• 
entirely  loft  in  Scotland.     The  Scottifh  nobles 
enjoyed,  in  common  with  thofe  of  other  nations, 
all  the  means  for  extending  their  authority  which 
arife  from  the  ariftocratical  genius  of  the  feudal 
government.     Befides  thefe,  they  poflefled  ad- 
vantages peculiar  to  themfelyes :  the  accidental 
fources  of  their  power  were  confiderable;    and 
Angular  circumftances  concurred  with  the  fpirit 
of  the  conftitution  to  aggrandize  them.  To  enu-  '^^^  p*'*'; 
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BOOK  mcrate  the  moft  remarkable  of  thcfe,  will  fcrve 
\-— y^-y  both  to  explain  the  political  ftate  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  illuftrate  many  important  occur- 
rences, in  the  period  now  under  our  review- 
Thentture        I.  The  nature  of  their  country  was  one  caufc 
cou'niry.       of  thc  powcr  and  independence  of  the  Scottifh 
nobility.     Level  and  open  countries  arc  formed 
for  fcrvitude.      The  authority  of  the  fupreme 
magiftratc  reaches  with  eafc  to  the  mofl:  xiiibtnt 
corners ;  and  when  nature  has  ereAetf  no  harrier, 
and  affords  no  retreat,  the  guilty  or  obnoxious 
are  foon  dete£bed  and  punifhed*     Mountains,  and 
fens,  and  rivers  fet  hounds  to  defpotic  power, 
and  amidft  thefe,  is  ehe  natural  feat  of  freedom 
and   independence.      In   fuch   places,    did  the 
Scottifti  nobles  ufually  fix  their  rcfidence.     By 
retiring  to  his   own   caftle^  ,a  mutinous  baroa 
/         could  defy  the  power  of  his  fovei»eign,  it  being 
almoft  imprafticable  to  lead  an  army,  through  a 
barren  country,   to  places  of  difficult  accefs  to  a 
fingle  man.     The  fame  caufes  which  checked  thc 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  rendered  ali  • 
the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  abortive,  often  prote<5ted 
the  Scottifh  nobles  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
prince;    and  they   owed    their   pcrfonal  inde* 
pendence,  to  thofe  very  mountains  and  marfheg 
which   fa»ved  ibeir    country    from   being  con- 
quered. 
rht  fmaii         IL  The  msLtit  of  great  cities  in  Scotland  con- 
ir^Mt  cules.  tributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  thc  power  xif  thc 
nobility,    and  to  ^weaken  that  of  the  prince* 
Wherever  numbers  o£  men  aSktrtWc  Jx>gether» 
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order  muft  be  eftabliftied,  and  a  regular  form -of  »  o  o  ^ 
governmient  inftituted,  the  authority  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  muft  be  recognized,  and  his  decifions 
meet  with  prompt  and  full  obedience.     Laws 
and  fubordination  take  rife  in  cities ;  and  where 
there  are  few  cities  as  in  PoUnd,  or  none  as  iti 
Tartary,  there  are  few  or  no  traces  of  a  welUar- 
ranged  police.     But  under  the  feudal   govern* 
mentSj  commerce,  the  chief  meanis  of  affembling 
mankind,  was  negleded  ;  the  nobles,  in  Order  to 
ftrengthen  their  influence  over  their  vaffals,  re- 
fided  among  them,  and  feldom  appeared  sit  court, . 
where  they  fourKi  a  fupjerior,  or  dwelt  in  cities, 
where  they  met  with  equals.     In  Scotland,  the 
fertile  counties  in  the  South  lying  open  to  the 
JEngliA,  no  town  fituated  there  could  rife  to  be 
great  or  populous  amidft  continual  inroads  and 
-ialarms  :  the  refidence  of  our  monarchs  was  not 
fixed  to  any  particular  place  ;  manfy  parts  of  the 
country  were  barren  and  uncultivated;  and  in 
<x>nfeq«ence    of  thefc    peculiar  circumftances, 
^ded  to  the  general  caufes  flowing  from  the  na*;- 
Jtore  of  the  feudal  inftitutions,  the  townis  in  Scot*- 
•land  w€rc  extremely  few,  arwi  very  inconfiderable. 
The  vaflals  of  every  baron  occupied  a  diftindt 
tportion  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed  a  feparate 
-and    almoft    independent  focicty.      Inftead  of 
igiving  ^id  toHvards  reducing  to  obedience  their 
fcditious  chieftain,  or  any  whom  he  took  under 
his  protection,  they  were  all  in  arms  for  hh  dc^ 
fence,  and  obftrufted  the  operations  of  juftice  ro 
jhc  Utmoftt     The  prince  was  obliged  to  connive 
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B  o^O/  K  at  criminals,  whom  he  could  not  reach ;  the 
nobles,  confcious  of  this  advantage,  were  not 
afraid  to  offend ;  and  the  difficulty  of  punifhing 
almoft  aflfured  them  of  impunity. 
The  infti.  HI.  The  divifion  of  the  country  into  clans  had 
cjum?"  no  fmall  efFeft' in  rendering  the  nobles  confide- 
rable.  The  nations,  which  over-ran  Europe, 
were  originally  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes ; 
and  when  they  came  to  parcel  out  the  lands 
which  they  had  conquered,  it  was  natural  for 
every  chieftain  to  beftow  a  portion,  in  the  firfl: 
place,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  or  family. 
Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him  5  and  as  the 
fafety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
union,  thefe  fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and 
were  diftinguifhed  by  fome  common  appellation, 
cither  patronymical,  or  local,  long  before  the  in- 
troduftion  of  furnames,  or  enftgns  armorial.  But 
when  thefe  became  common,  the  defcendants  and 
relations  of  every  chieftain  affumed  the  fame 
name  and  arms  with  himj  other  vafTals  were 
.proud  to  imitate  their  example,  and  by  degrees 
they  were  communicated  to  all  thofe  who  held  of 
the  fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanfhips  were  formed ; 
and  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  confanguinity 
which  was,  at  firft,  in  a  great  mcafure,  imaginary, 
was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was 
converted  into  a  natural  one^  men  willingly 
followed  a  leader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as 
the  fuperior  of  their  lands,  and  the  chief  pf  their 
blood,  and  ferved  him  not  only  with  the  fidelity 
of  vaflals,  but  with  the  affcdlion  of  friends,     In 
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the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we  may  obfervc  •  o  o  it 
fuch  unions,  as  we  have  defcribed,  imperfeftly  ^_,-J-  ,^ 
formed ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were  the 
produ6tion  of  chance,  or  the  efFe6t  of  policy,  or 
introduced  by  the  Irifli  colony  above  men- 
tioned, and  ftrengthened  by  carefully  prcfcrving 
their  genealogies  both  genuine  and  fabulous^ 
clanftiips  were  univerfaK  Such  a  confederacy 
might  be  overcome,  it  could  not  be  broken  1  and  ' 
no  change  of  manners,  or  of  government,  has 
been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  dif- 
folve  affociations  which  are  founded  upon  preju- 
dices fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  .for- 
midable were  nobles  at  the  head  of  followers, 
who,  counting  that  caufe  juft  and  honourable 
which  their  chief  approved,  rufhed  into  the  field 
at  his  command,  ever  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives 
in  defence  of  his  perfon,  or  of  his  fame  ?  Againft 
fuch  men,  a  king  contended  with  great  difad* 
vantage;  and  that  cold  fervice,  which  money 
purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal 
match  for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

IV.  The  fmallnefs  of  their  number  may  be  Thefmaii 
mentioned  among  the  caufes  of  the  grandeur  of  th^^ikL 
the  Scottilh  nobles.  Our  annals  reach  not  back 
to  the  firft  divifion  of  property  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  the  matter,  the  original 
poffeffions  of  the  nobles  feem  to  have  been  ex- 
tenfive.  The  ancient  Thanes  were  the  equals  and 
the  rivals  of  their  prince.  Many  of  the  earls  and 
barons,  who  fucceeded  them,  were  matters  of  ter- 
ritories no  lefs  ample.  France  and  England, 
6  countries 
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B  o  a  K  countries  wicie  and  fertile,  afforded  fettlemcnts  to 
a  numerotis  and  powerful  nobility.  Siiotland,  a 
kingdom  neither  extenfive  nor  rich^i  could  not 
contain  many  fuch  overgrown  proprietors.  But 
the  power  of  an  ariftocracy  always  diminiflies,  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its  numbers  5  feeble 
if  divided  ambng  a  multitude  j  irrefiftible  if  cen-t 
tered  in  a  few.  When  nobles  are  numerous,  their 
operations  nearly  refemble  tbofe  of  the  people  j 
they  are  roufed  only  by  what  they  feel,  not  by 
what  they  apprehend ;  and  fubmit  to  many  arbi- 
trary and  opprefiive  a6ks,  before  they  take  arms 
againft  their  fovereign.  A  fmall  body,  on  the 
contrary,  is  more  fenfible,  and  more  impatient  ^ 
quick  in  difcerning,  and  prompt  in  repelling 
danger;  all  its  motions  are  as  fudden,  as  thofe 
of  the  other  are  flow.  Hence  proceeded  the  ex- 
treme jealoufy  with  which  the  Scottifli  nobles 
obferved  their  monarchs,  and  the  fiercenefs  with 
which  they  oppofed  their  incroachments.  Even 
the  virtue  of  a  prince  did  not  render  them  left 
vigilant,  or  lefs  eager  to  defend  their  rights; 
and  Robert  Bruce,  notwithftanding  the  fplendor 
of  his  vidtories,  and  the  glory  of  his  name,  was 
upon  the  point  of  experiencing  the  vigolir  of 
their  refiftance,  no  lefs  than  his  unpopular  de^ 
fcendant  James  III.  Befides  this,  the  near  air 
liance  of  the  great  families,  by  frequent  inters 
marriages,  was  the  natural  eonfequence  of  their 
fmall  number;  and  as  confi^nguinity  was,  ia 
thofe  ages,  a  powerful  bond  of  union,  all  the 
kindred  of  a  nobleman  iat^refted  chemfQlv^g  i|i  * 
5  his 
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his  quarrel,  as  a  common  caufe  j  and  every  con-  >  o  o  ic 
tcft  the  king  had,  though  with  a  fingle  baron,  *    -J   ^ 
foon  dfew  upon  him  the  arms  of  a  whole  confe- 
deracy. 

V.  Those  natural  connexions,  both  with  their  Their 
equals  and  with  their  inferiors,  the  Scottifh  nobles  combtn*  " 
ftrengthened  by  a  device,  which,  if  not  peculiar  '*''°** 
to  thcmfelves,  was  at  lead  more  frequent  among 
them,  than  in  any  other  nation.  Even  in  times 
of  profound  peace,  they  formed  aiTociations, 
which  when  made  with  their  equals,  were  called 
leagues  of  mutual  defence ;  and  when  with  their 
inferiors,  bonds  of  manrent.  By  the  former,  the 
contrading  parties  bound  themfelves  mutually  to 
affiit  each  other,  in  all  caufes,  and  againft  all 
perfons.  By  the  latter,  prote&ion  was  ftipulated 
on  the  osie  hand,  and  fidelity  and  perfonal  fervice 
promifed  on  the  other  ^  Self-prefervation,  it  is 
probable,  forced  men  at  firfi:  into  thefe  confede* 
racies ;  and  while  diforder  and  rapine  were  uni- 
vcrfal,  while  government  was  unfettled,  and  the 
authority  of  laws  little  known  or  regarded,  near 
neighbours  found  it  neceffary  to  unite  in  this 
manner  for  their  fecurity,  and  the  weak  wcr« 
obliged  to  court  the  patronage  of  the  ftrong.  By 
degrees,  thefe  aflbciations  became  fo  many  al- 
liances offenfive  and  defenfive  againft  the  throne ; 
and  as  therr  obligation  was  held  to  be  more  fa- 
cred  than  any  tie  whatever,  they  gave  much  um- 
brage to  our  kings,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  power  and  independence  of  the  nobility. 

^  Aia  30.  Pari.  1424.         A<51  43.  Pari.  1555, 
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^  o^o  K  In  the  reign  of  James: II.  William  Hue  eighth 
earl  of  Douglas  entered  into  a  league  of  this  kind 
vfAth  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Rofs,  Murray,  Or- 
mond,  the  lords  Hamilton,  Balveny,  and  other 
powerful  barons;  and  fo  formidable  was  this 
combination  to  the  king,  that  he  had  recourfe  to 
a  meafure  no  lefs  violent  than  unjuft,  in  order  to 
diffolve  it, 
Thefre.  VI.  The  frequent  wars  between  England  and 

l^iS^EiTg'    Scotland  proved  another  caufe  of  augmenting  the 
**""*•  power  of  the  nobility*     Nature  has  placed  no 

barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  a  river,  al- 
moft  every-where  fordable,  divides  them  towards 
the  eaft :  on  the  weft  they  are  feparated  by  an 
imaginary  line.  The  flender  revenues  of  our 
kings  prevented  them  from  fortifying,  or  placing 
garrifons  in  the  towns  on  the  frontier;  nor 
would  the  jealoufy  of  their  fubjefts  have  per- 
mitted fuch  a  method  of  defence.  The  barons^ 
whofe  eftates  lay  near  the  borders,  confidered 
themfclves  as  bound  both  in  honour  and  in  In- 
tersil to  repel,  the  enemy.  The  wardenjhifs  of 
the  different  marches^  offices  of  great  power  and 
dignity,  were  generally  beftowed  on  them.  This 
gained  them  the  leading  of  the  warlike  counties 
in  the  fouth  \  and  their  vafTals,  living  in  a  (iate 
of  perpistual  hoftility,  or  enjoying  at  beft  an  in- 
fecure  peace,  became  more  inured  to  war  than 
even  the  reft  of  their  countrymen,  and  more  wil- 
ling to  accompany  their  chieftain  in  his  moft 
hardy  and  dangerous  enterprifes.  It  was  the  va- 
lour, no  lefs  than  the  number  of  their  followers, 
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that  rendered  the  Douglafes  great.  The  nobles  b  0^0  k 
in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  were  often  v,-^^— ,j 
dutiful  and  obfequious  to  the  crown,  but  our 
monarchs  always  found  it  impradticable  to  fubdue 
the  mutinous  and  ungovernable  fpiritof  the  bor- 
derers. In  all  our  domeftic  quarrels,  thofe  who 
could  draw  to  their  fide  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  counties,  were  fure  of  vi6lory ;  and  con- 
fcious  of  this  advantage,  the  lords  who  poflefled 
authority  there,  were  apt  to  forget  the  duty  which 
they  owed  their  fovereign,  and  to  afpire  beyond 
the  rank  of  fubjefts. 

VII.  The  calamities  which  befel  our  kings  Th^fre* 
contributed  nwre  than  any  other  caufe  to  diminifh  no"ier* 
the  royal  authority*  Never  was  any  race  of  mo-  pened  m*^ 
narchs  fo  unfortunate  as  the  Scotti/h,  Of  fix  *^*>'**"'|* 
fucceflive  princesj  from  Robert  III,  to  James  VL 
not  one  died  a  natural  death  1  ^^^  ^he  minorities^ 
during  that  time,  were  longer,  and  more  fre- 
quent, than  ever  happened  in  any  other  king- 
dom. From  Robert  Bruce  to  James  VI.  we 
reckon  ten  princes  i  and  feven  of  thefe  were  called 
to  the  throne  while  they  were  minors,  and  almoft 
infants.  Even  the  moft  regular  and  bed  efta- 
bliihed  governments  feel  fenfibly  the  pernicious 
effe6ts  of  a  niinority,  and  either  become  languid 
and  ina£live,  or  are  thrown  into  violent  and  unna- 
tural convulfions«  But,  under  the  imperfedk  and 
ill-adjufted  fyftem  of  government  in  Scotland, 
thefe  cffe<5ks  were  (Jill  more  fatal  j  the  fierce  and 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  nobles>  unreftrained  by  the 
authority  of  a  king,  fcorned  all  fubjeftion  to  the 
delegated  jurifdiftiiwi  of  a  regent,  or  to  the  feeble 
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Aeview  of 
the  events 
fa?oarable 
i»the 
nobles  dur* 
ijig  eich 
miooritjr* 


conumdnds  of  a  minor.  The  royal  authority  was 
circumfcribed  within  narrower  limits  than  ever; 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  naturally  incon- 
iiderable,  were  reduced  almofl  to  nothing  >  and 
the  ariftocratical  power  gradually  rofe  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchical.  Left  the  perfonal  power 
of  a  regent  fliould  enable  him  to  a£t  with  too 
much  vigour,  the  authority  annexed  to  that  office 
was  fomctimes  rendered  inconfiderable,  by  being 
divided ;  or,  if  a  (ingle  regent  was  chofen,  the 
greater  nobles^  and  the  heads  of  the  more  illuf- 
trious  families,  were  feldom  raifed  to  that  dignity. 
It  was  often  conferred  upon  men  who  pofiTefied 
little  influence,  and  excited  no  jealouiy.  They, 
confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs,  were  obliged 
to  overlook  fome  irregularities>  and  to  permit 
others;  and  in  order  to  fupport  their. authority^ 
which  was  deftitutc  of  real  ftrength,  they  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  moft  powerful  and  aftive  ba-* 
rons,  by  granting  them  poffeflions  and  immuni* 
ties,  which  raifed  them  to  ftill  greater  power; 
When  the  King  himfclf  came  to  affume  the  reins 
of  government,  he  found  his  revenues  wafted  or 
alienated,  the  crown  lands  feized  or  given  away^ 
and  the  nobles  fo  accuftomed  to  independence, 
that,  after  the  ftruggles  of  a  whole  reign,  he  was 
feldom  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  fame  ftate  in 
which  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  his  mi- 
nority, or  to  wreft  from  them  what  they  bad  ufurped 
during  that  time.  If  wc  take  a  view  of  what  hap- 
pened to  each  of  our  kings,  who  was  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  placed  in  this  fituation,  the  truth  and 
importance  of  this  obfervation  will  fully  appear.  - 
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The  minority  of  David  11.  the  fon  of  Robert 
Bruce,  was  difturbed  by  the  pretenfions  of  Edward 
Baliol,  who,  relying  on  the  aid  of  England,  and  on  DJiVfi*, 
the  fupport  of  fome  difaffcdted  barons  among  the 
Scots,  invaded  the  kingdom.  The  fuccefs  which 
at  firft  attended  his  arms,  obliged  the  young  king 
to  retire  to  France ;  and  Baliol  took  poiTeffion  of 
the  throne.  A  fmall  body  of  the  nobles,  however, 
continuing  faithful  to  their  exiled  prince,  drove 
Baliol  out  of  Scotland  *,  and  after  an  abfence  of 
nine  years,  David  returned  from  France,  and  took 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  into  his  own 
hands.  But  nobles,  who  were  thus  wafting  their 
blood  and  treafure  in  defence  of  the  crown,  had  a 
right  to  the  undifturbed  poflefllon  of  their  ancient 
privileges  ^  and  even  fome  title  to  arrogate  new 
ones.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  that  age» 
that  every  leader  might  claim  as  his  own,  the  ter-> 
ritory  which  his  fword  had  won  from  the  enemy. 
Great  acquifitions  were  gained  by  the  nobility  in 
that  way :  and  to  thefe  the  gratitude  and  liberality 
of  David  added,  by  diftributing  among  fuch  as 
adhered  to  him,  the  yaft  poiTeflions  which  fell  to 
the  crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  enemies.  The 
family  of  DouglaSi  which  began  to  rife  above  the 
other  nobles,  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  augmented 
both  its  power  and  its  property,  during  his  mi- 
nority. 

James  I.  was  fcizcd  by  the  Englilh  during  the  ^  J40J- 
continuance  of  a  truce,  and  ungeneroufly  detained 
a  prilbner  alipoft  nineteen  years.    During  that  pe* 
riod,  the  kingdom  was  governed,  firft  by  his  uncle 
Robert  duke  of  Albany^  and  then  by  Murdo^  the 
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foil  of  Robert.  Both  thefe  noblemen  afpired  to 
the  crown  j  and  their  unnatural  ambition,  if  we 
may  believe  moft  of  our  hiftorians,  not  only  cut 
fhort  the  days  of  Prince  David,  the  King's  elder 
brother,  but  prolonged  the  captivity  of  James. 
They  flattered  themfclves  that  they  might  ftep 
with  lefs  oppofition  into  a  throne,  when  almoft 
vacant :  and,  dreading  the  King's  return,  as  the 
extinftion  of  their  authority,  and  the  end  of  their 
hopes,  they  carried  on  the  negociations  for  ob- 
taining his  liberty  with  extreme  remiflhefs.  At 
the  fame  time,  they  neglefted  nothing  that  could 
cither  footh  or  bribe  the  nobles  to  approve  of  their 
fcheme.  They  flackened  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment ;  they  allowed  the  prerogative  to  be  en- 
croached upon ;  they  fufFered  the  moft  irregular 
afts  of  power,  and  even  wanton  inftances.  of  op- 
preffion,  to  pafs  with  impunity  5  they  dealt  out 
the  patrimony  of  the  crown  among  thole  whofe 
enmity  they  dreaded,  or  whofe  favour  they  had 
gained ;  and  reduced  the  royal  authority  to  aftatc 
of  imbecility,  from  which  fucceeding  monarchs 
laboured  in  vain  to  raife  it. 
UmtiTu  ^  During  the  minority  of  James  II.  the  admini- 
ftration  of  affairs  as  well  as  the  ciiftody  of  the 
King's  perfon  were  comnrtitted  to  Sir  William 
Crichton,  and  Sir  Alexander  Li vingfton,  Jea* 
loufy  and  difcord  were  the  efFedts  of  their  conjunft 
iauthority,  and  each  of  them,  in  order  to'ftrengthen 
himfelf,  beftowed  new  power  and  privileges  upon 
the  great  men,  whofe  aid  he  courted.  While  the 
young  eartof  Douglas,  Encouraged  by  their  di- 
*vifiOns>r€re(5ted  a  fort  of  independent  principality 
'      •     -  within 
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Vithin  the  kingdom;  and  forbidding  his  vaffals  book 
to  acknowledge  any  authority  but  his  own,  he  »_ ,  -J-  _j 
created  Knights,  appointed  a  privy  couacil,  named 
officers  civil  and  military,  aflumcd  every  enlign 
of  Royalty,  but  the  title  of  King,  and  appeared 
in  public  with  a  magnificence  more  than  royal. 

Eight  perfons  were  chofen  to  govern  the  king*  1460. 
dom  during  the'  minority  of  James  III.  Lord  ^*"" 
Boyd,  however,  by  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  young 
King,  and  by  the  afcendant  which  he  acquired  over 
him,  loon  engroffed  the  whole  authority.  He 
formed  the  ambitious  projeft  of  raifing  his  family 
to  the  fame  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur  with 
thofe  of  the  prime  nobility;  and  he  efFcfted  it. 
While  intent  on  this,  he  relaxed  the  vigour  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  Barons  became  accuftomed, 
once  more,  to  anarchy  and  independence.  The 
power,  which  Boyd  had  been  at  fo  much  pains  to 
acquire,  was  of  no  long  continuance,  and  the  fall 
of  his  family,  according  to  the  fate  of  favourites, 
was  fudden  and  deftrudive ;  but  upon  its  ruins, 
the  family  of  Hamilton  rofe,  which  foon  attained 
the  highcft  rank  in  the  kingdom. 

As  the  minority  of  James  V.  wa^  longer,  it  was  jamet  v. 
likewife  more  turbulent  than  thofe  of  the  preced- 
ing Kings.  And  the  contending  nobles,  encou- 
raged or  protefted  either  by  the  King  of  France, 
or  of  England,  formed  themfclves  into  more  re- 
gular faftions,  and  difregarded  more  than  ever 
the  reftraints  of  order  and  authority.  The  French 
had  the  advantage  of  feeing  one,  devoted  to  their 
intcreft,  raifcd  to  be  regent.  This  was  the  duke 
of  Albany,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  grandfon  of 
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James  11.  But  Alexander  Lord  Home,  the  moft 
eminent  of  all  tjie  Scottifti  peers  who  furvived 
the  fatal  battle  of  Flowden,  thwarted  all  his  mea- 
fures  during  the  firft  years  of  his  adminiftration; 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  fifter 
of  Henry  VI IL  rendered  the  latter  part  of  it  no 
lefs  feeble,  Though  fupported  by  French  auxili- 
aries, the  nobles  defpifed  his  authority,  and,  re- 
gardlefs  either  of  his  threats  or  his  intrearies,  per- 
emptorily refufed,  two  feveral  times,  to  enter 
England,  to  the  borders  of  which  kingdom  he 
had  led  them.  Provoked  by  thefe  repeated  in- 
ftances  of  contempt,  the  regent  abandoned  his 
troublefom^:  ftation,  and,  retiring  to  France,  pre- 
ferred the  tranquillity  of  a  private  life,  to  an  office 
deftitute  of  real  authority,  Upon  his  retreat, 
Douglas  Earl  of  Angus  became  maftcr  of  the 
King's  perfon,  and  governed  the  kingdom  in  his 
name.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  deprive  him  of 
his  ufurped  authority.  But  the  numerous  vaffals 
and  friends  of  his  family  adhered  to  him,  becaufe 
he  divided  with  them  the  power  and  emolument^ 
of  his  office  i  the  people  reverenced  and  loved  the 
name  of  Douglas ;  he  exercifed,  without  the  title 
of  regent,  a  fuller  and  more  abfolute  authority 
than  any  who  had  enjoyed  that  dignity  5  and  the 
ancient,  but  dangerous,  pre-eminence  of  the 
Pouglafes  feemcd  to  be  reftored, 

To  thefCjt  and  to  niany  other  caufes,  omitted 
or  unobferved  by  us,  did  the  Scottifh  nobility 
owe  that  exorbiti^qt  and  uncommon  power,  of 
which  inft^nces  occur  fo  frequently  in  our  hif- 
tory,    Nothing  however  d^monftrates  fa  fully  the 
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extent  of  their  power,  as  the  length  of  its  duration,  b  0^0  k 
Many  years  after  the  declenfion  of  the  feudal  fyf-  ^i— -y>-- i> 
terns  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
when  the  arms  or  policy  of  Princes  had,  every 
where,  ihaken,  or  laid  it  in  ruins,  the  founda* 
tions  of  that  ancient  fabric  remained,  in  a  great 
meafure,  firm  and  untouched  in  Scotland. 

The  powers  which  the  feudal  inftitutions  vetted  The^Kwret 
in  the  nobfes,  foon  becai^e  intolerable  to  all  the  dai  oobiM* 
Princes  of  Europe,  who  longed  to  poflefs  fome^  tSTrTbte  to 
thing  more  than  a  nominal  and  precarious  autho-  **"»««^ 
rity.     Their  impatience  to  obtain  this,  precipi- 
tated Henry  II I ♦  of  England,  Edward  II.  and 
fome  other  weak  Princes,  into  ra(h  and  premature 
attempts  againft  the  privileges  of  the  Barons,  in 
which  they  were  difappointed  or  peri(hed^  Princes, 
of  greater  abilities,  were  content  to  mitigate  evils 
which  they  could  not  cure ;  they  fought  occupa- 
tion for  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  their  nobles,  in  fre- 
quent wars ;  iand  allowed  their  fiery  courage  to 
evaporate  in  foreign  expeditions,  which,  if  they 
brought  no  other  advantage,  fecured  at  leaft  do- 
meftic  tranquillity.     But  time  and  accidents  ri- 
pened the  feudal  governments  for  deftruftion* 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  -be-  Tbe  ft- 
ginning  of  the  fixteenth,  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  hll^ieThc 
attacked,  as  if  by  concert,  the  power  of  their  ceftruiin' 
nobles.     Men  of  genius  then  undertook  with  f[£*!|*"j 
fuccefs,  what  their  unficilful  predeceflfors  had  at* 
tempted  in  vain.     iJcwis  XI.  of  France,  the  moft 
profound  and  the  moft  adventurous  genius  of  that 
age,   began,  and  in  a  fingle  reign  almoft  com- 
pleted the  fcheme  of  their  deftruAion*    The  fure 
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but  concealed  policy  of  Henry  VII.  of  England 
produced  the  fanne  efFeft.  The  means,  indeed, 
employed  by  thefe  monarchs  were  very  different. 
The  blow  which  Lewis  ftruck  was  fudden  and 
fatal.  The  artifices  of  Henry  refembled  thofe 
flow  poifons,  which  wafte  the  conftitution,  but 
become  not  mortal  till  fome  diftant  period.  Nor 
did  they  produce  confequences  lefs  oppofite. 
JLewis  boldly  added  to  the  crown  whatever  he 
wrefted  from  the  nobles.  Henry  undermined  his 
Barons,  by  encouraging  them  to  fell  their  lands^ 
which  enriched  the  commons,  and  gave  them  z 
freight  in  the  legiflature  unknown  to  their  prede-^ 
ceflbrs.  But  while  thefe  great  revolutions  were 
carrying  on  in  two  kingdoms  with  which  Scot-- 
land  was.  intimately  connefted,  little  alteration 
happened  there  5  our  Kings  could  neither  extend 
their  own  prerogative,  nor  enable  the  commons 
to  encrqagh  upon  the  ariftocracy  j  the  nobles  not 
only  retained  moft  of  their  ancient  privileges  and 
-poflelfions,  but  continued  to  make  new  acquifi-.' 
tiqns. 

Thi$  was  not  owing  to  the  inattention  of  our 
Princes,  or  to  their  want  of  ambition.  They  were . 
abundantly  fenfible  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobility,  and  extremely  folieitous  to  humble  that 
order.  They  did  not,  however,  poflefs  means  fuf- 
ficient  for  accomplifljing  this  end.  The  refources 
of  our  monarchs  w^re  few,  and  the  progrefs  which 
they  made  was  of  courfe  inconfiderable.  But  as 
the  number  of  their  followers,  and  the  extent  of 
their  jurifdiftion,  were  the  two  chief  circum- 
ft%nc?§  which  rendered  the  aoblcs  fgrniidablc  -,  ip 
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order  to  counterbala^nce  the  one,  and  to  rcftrain  ^  ^^^  ^ 
the  other,  all  ouf  Kings  had  recourfe  to  nearly  r— y-i 
the  fame  expedients. 

I.  Among  nobles  of  a  fierce  courage,  and  of  J.^*®"[*^ 
unpolifhed  manners,  furrounded  with  vaflals  bold  mongih* 
and  licentious,  whom  they  were  bound  by  intereft 
and  honour  to  proteft,  the  caufes  of  difcord  were 
many  and  unavoidable.  As  the  contending 
parties  could  feldom  agree  in  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  any  common  fuperior  or  judge,  and 
their  impatient  fpirit  would  feldom  wait  the  flow 
decifions  of  juftice,  their  quarrels  were  ufually 
terminated  by  the  fword.  The  offended  Baroa 
afiembled  his  vaflals,  and  wailed  the  lands,  or  flied 
the  blood  of  his  enemy.  To  forgive  an  injury, 
was  mean  j  to  forbear  revenge,  infamous  or  cow- 
ardly "*•     Hence  quarrels  were  tranfmitted  from 

°*  The  fpirit  cjf  revenge  was  encouraged,  not  only  by  the 
manners,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  by  the  laws  of  thofe 
ages.  If  any  perfon  thought  the  profccution  of  an  injury  of- 
fered to  his  family,  too  troublefome,  or  too  dangerous,  the  Sa- 
lique  laws  permitted  him  publicly  to  defift  from  demanding 
vengeance  j  but  th^  fame  laws,  in  order  to  puniih  his  cow- 
ardice, and  want  of  aflFe<5tion  to  his  family,  deprived  him  of 
the  right  of  fucceffion,  Henault's  Abrege  Chronol,  p.  8u 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  find  a  fmgular  inftitution  dif-. 
tinguiihed  by  the  name  i^fodalitium  ;  a  voluntary  afTociation, 
the  objeft  whereof  was  the  perfonal  fecurity  of  thofe  who 
joined  in  it,  and  which  the  feeblenefs  of  government  at  that 
time  rendered  necefTary.  Among  other  regulations,  which 
are  contained  in  one  of  thefe  ftill  extant,  the  following  de- 
ferves  notice  :  "  If  any  afibciate  fhall  either  eat  or  drink  with 
a  perfon  who  has  killed  any  member  of  xht /oJalitiumy  unlefs 
in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  the  Bifhop,  or  the  Count,  and 
unlefs  he  can  prove  that  he  did  not  know  the  perfon,  let  him 
pay  a  great  fine,"  Hicks  DiiTert*  Epiftplar^  apud  Thefaur, 
i^ing.  Septentr,  vol.  i.  p.  2i« 
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father  to  fon,  and,  under  the  name  oi  deadly  feuds ^ 
fubfifted  for  many  generations,  with  unmitigated 
rancour.  It  was  the  intereft  of  the  crown  to  fo» 
ment  rather  than  to  extinguiih  thefe  quarrels; 
and  by  fcattering  or  cherifliing  the  feeds  of  difcord 
among  the  nobles,  that  union,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  ariftocracy  invincible,  and  which 
muft  at  once  have  annihilated  the  prerogative, 
was  efFcftually  prevented.  To  the  fame  caufe, 
our  Kings  were  indebted  for  the  fuccefs  with 
which  they  fometimes  attacked  the  moft  powerful 
chieftains.  They  employed  private  revenge  to 
aid  the  impotence  of  public  laws,  and  arming 
againft  the  perfon  who  had  incurred  thjcir  difplea- 
fure,  thofe  rival  families  which  wiflied  his  fall> 
they  rewarded  their  fervicc  by  (haring  among 
them  the  fpoils  of  the  vanquifhed^  But  this  ex- 
pedient, though  it  ferved  to  humble  individu- 
als, did  not  weaken  the  body  of  the  nobility. 
Thofe  who  were  now  the  inftruments  of  their 
Prince's  vengeance  became,  in  a  fhort  time,  the 
objefts  of  his  fear.  Having  acquired  power  and 
wealth  by  ferving  the  Crown,  they,  in  their  turns 
fet  up  for  independence :  and  though  there  might 
be  a  fluftuation  of  power,  and  of  property  j  though 
old  families  fell,  and  new  ones  rofe  upon  their 
ruins  \  the  rights  of  the  ariftocracy  remained  en-*- 
tire,  and  its  vigour  unbroken. 
F»t««Jthe  II.  As  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  ojie  of 
Jr'ihe  *^"  the  moft  powerful  ties  between  a  King  and  his 
wm!  fubjefts,  all  our  monarchs  were  at  the  utmoft  pains 
to  circumfcribe  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Barons, 
and  to  extend  that  of  the  crown.  The  external 
fornas  of  fubordination^  natural  to  the  feudal  fyf- 
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tem,  favoured  this  attempt.  An  appeal  lay  from  book 
the  judges  and  courts  of  the  Barons,  to  thofe  of 
the  King.  The  right,  however,  of  judging  in 
the  firft  inftance,  belonged  to  the  nobles,  and 
they  eafily  found  means  to  defeat  the  efFeft  of  ap- 
peals, as  well  as  of  many  other  feudal  regulations. 
The  royal  jurifdiiSion  was  almoft  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  King's  demefnes,  beyond 
which  his  judges  claimed  indeed  much  authority, 
but  pofleffed  next  to  none.  Our  Kings  were  fen- 
fible  of  thefe  limitations,  and  bore  them  with  im- 
patience. But  it  was  impoflSble  to  overturn  in  a 
moment,  what  was  fo  deeply  rooted  ;  or  to  ftrip 
the  nobles,  at  once,  of  privileges  which  they  had 
held  fo  long,  and  which  were  wrought  almoft  in- 
to the  frame  of  the  feudal  conftitution.  To  ac- 
complifh  this,  however,  was  an  objeft  of  uni- 
form and  anxious  attention  to  all  our  princes, 
James  I.  led  the  way,  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
inftances,  towards  a  more  regular  and  perfeft  po-** 
lice.  He  made  choice,  among  the  eftates  of  par- 
liament, of  a  certain  number  of  perfons,  whom 
Jie  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Lor Js  of  SeJJion^ 
and  appointed  them  to  hold  courts  for  determin- 
ing civil  caufes,  three  times  in  the  year,  and 
forty  days  at  a  time,  in  whatever  place  he  pleafed 
to  name.  Their  jurifdiftion  extended  to  all  mat- 
ters which  formerly  came  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  King's  council,  and  being  a  committee  of 
parliament,  their  decifions  were  final.  James  II. 
obtained  a  law,  annexing  all  regalities,  which 
ihould  be  forfeited,  to  the  crown,  and  declaring 
the  right  of  jurifdidion  tp  be  unalienable  for  the 
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M  o^o  K  future.  James  III.  impofed  feverc  penalties  upon 
'  _#  thofe  judges  appointed  by  the  Barons,  whofc  de- 
cifions  Ihould  be  found  on  a  review  to  be  unjuft; 
and,  by  many  other  regulations,  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  authority  of  his  own  court »».  James  IV, 
on  pretence  of  remedying   the  inconveniencies 
arifing  from  the  Ihort  terms  of  the  court  of  Seflion, 
appointed  other  judges  called  Lords  of  Daily  Coun^ 
cil.  The  Seffien  was  an  ambulatory  court,  and  met 
fcldom  :  the  X)aily  Council  was  fixed,  and  fat  con- 
ftantly  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  though  not  compofed 
of  members  of  parliament,    the  fame   powers 
which  the  Lrords  of  Seffion  enjoyed  were  vefted  in. 
it.  At  laft  James  V.  ereded  a  new  court  that  ftill 
fubfifts,  and  which  he  named  the  College  ofjuftice^ 
the  judges  or  Senators  of  which  were  called  Lords 
tf  Council  and  Sejfion.     This  court  not  only  exer* 
cifed  the  fame  jurifdiftion  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Seflion  and  Daily  Council,  but  new 
rights  were  added.     Privileges  of  great  import- 
ance were  granted  to  its  members,  its  forms  were 
prefcribed,  its  terms  fixed,  and  regularity,  power, 
and  fplendour  conferred  upon  it  **•     The  perfons 
conftituted  judges   in  all  thcfe  different  courts 
had,  in  many  refpeSs,  the  advantage  of  thofe  who 
prefided  in  the  courts  of  the  Barons  j  they  were 
more  eminent  for  their  (kill  in  law,  their  rules  of 
proceeding  were  more  uniform,  and  their  deci- 
fions  more  confiftent.    Such  judicatories  became 
the  objefts  of  confidence,    and  of  veneration. 
Men  willingly  fubmitted  their  property  to  their 

"  Aa  26  P.  1469.  Aa  94  P.  1493.  Aa  99  P,  1487, 
f  Keith,  App,  74,  &c, 
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determination,  and  their  encroachments  on  the  ■  ^^  ^ 
jurifdidlions  of  the  nobles  were  popular,  and  for 
that  reafon  fuccefsful.  By  devices  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  nobles  in  criniinal 
caufcs  was  reftrained,  and  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  Judiciary  extended.  The  crown,  in  this 
particular,  gaining  infenfibly  upon  the  nobles, 
recovered  more  ample  authority;  and  the  King, 
whofe  jurifdidion  once  refembled  that  of  a  Baron, 
rather  than  that  of  a  fovereign%  came  more  and 

more 

P  .The  moft  perfedl  idea  of  the  feudal  fyftem  of  government 
may  be  attained  by  attending  to  the  ftatebf  Germany,  and  to 
the  hiftory  of  France.  In  the* former,  the  feudal  inftitutions 
ftill  fubfift  with  great'vigour ;  and  though  altogether  abolilhed 
in  the  latter,  the  public  records  have  been  fo  carefully  pre- 
ferved,  that  the  French  lawyers  and  antiquaries  have  been 
enabled,  with  more  certainty  and  precifion,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  to  trace  its  rife,  its  progrefs,  and 
revolutions.  In  Germany,  every  principality  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fief,  and  all  its  great  Princes  as  vaflals,  holding 
of  the  Emperor.  They  poffefs  all  the  feudal  privileges :  their 
fiefs  are  perpetual ;  their  jurifdi«5lions  within  their  own  territo- 
ries feparate  and  extenfive  ;  and  the  great  offices  of  the  em- 
pire are  all  hereditary,  and  annexed  to  particular  families. 
At  the  fame  time  the  Emperor  retains  many  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  feudal  monarchs.  Like  them,  his  claims  and 
pretenfions  are  innumerable,  and  his  power  fmall ;  his  jurif- 
didion  within  his  own  demefnes  or  hereditary  countries  is 
complete  ;  beyond  the  bounds  of  thefe  it  is  almoft  nothing ; 
and  fo  permanent  are  feudal  principles,  that  although  the  feu- 
dal fyftem  be  overturned  in  almoft  every  particular  ftate  in 
Germany,  and  although  the  greater  part  of  its  Princes  have 
become  abfolute,  the  original  feudal  conftitution  of  the  em- 
pire ftill  remains,  and  ideas  peculiar  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment dired  all  its  operations,  and  determine  the  rights  of  all 
its  Princes.    Our  obfcrvations  with  regard  to  the  limited  jui. 
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mdrc  to  be  conGdered  as  the  head  of  the  com* 
munity>  and  the  fuprenhc  difpenfcV  of  juftice  to 
his  people.  Thcfe  acquifitions  of  our  Kings, 
however,  though  comparatively  great,  were  in 
reality  inconfiderable  ;  and,  notwithftanding  all 
their  efTorcs,  many  of  the  fejprate  jurifdidions 
poflefTed  by  the  nobles  remayjld  in  great  vigour ; 
and  their  final  abolition  w^jfreferved  to  a  diftant 
and  more  happy  period. 

But  befides  thefe  mf^thods  of  defending  their 
prerogative,  and  humbling  the  ariftocracy,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  common  to  all  our  Princes, 
we  (hall  find,  by  taking  a  review  of  their  reigns, 
that  almoft  every  one  of  our  Kings,  from  Robert 
Bruce  to  James  V.  had  formed  fome  particular 
fyftem  for  deprefling  the  authority  of  the  nobles, 
which  was  the  objedt  both  of  their  jealoufy  and 
terror.  This  conduft  of  our  monarchs,  if  we 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  accounts  of  their  hiftorians. 


rifdiiftion  of  kbgs  under  the  feudal  governments,  arc  greatly 
illuftrated  by  what  happened  in  France.  The  fceblenefs  and 
dotage  of  the  defcendants  of  Charlemaigne  encouraged  the 
Peers  to  ufurp  an  independent  jurifdiftion.  Nothing  re- 
xnained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  all  was  feized  by  them. 
When  Hugh  Capet  afcended  the  throne,  A.  D.  987,  he 
kept  poffeflion  of  his  private  patrimony  the  Contc  of  Paris  j 
9nd  all  the  jurifdidllon  which  the  Kings  his  fucceflbrs  exer- 
cifed  for  fome  time,  was  within  its  territories.  There  were 
only  four  towns  in  France,  where  he  could  eftablilh  Grands 
BaiUh,  or  royal  judges ;  all  the  other  lands,  towns,  and  bail* 
lages  belonged  td  the  nobles^  The  methods  to  which  the 
French  monarchs  had  recourfe  for  extending  their  jurifdic- 
tion,  were  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  employed  by  our  Princes. 
Henault's  Abregc,  p.  617,  &c.  Pe  TEfprit  des  Loix,  liv. 
30.  ch.30>^c. 
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niuft  be  confidered  as  flowing  entirely  from  their 
refcntment  againft  particular  noblemen  ;  and  all 
their  attempts  to  humble  them,  muft  be  viewed 
as  the  Tallies  of  private  paflion,  not  as  the  confe^ 
quences  of  any  general  plan  of  policy.  But,  though 
fome  of  their  aftions  may  be  imputed  to  thofc 
paflions,  though  the|difFerent  genius  of  the  men, 
the  temper  of  the  tin^s,  and  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion, neceflarily  occaf^ned  great  variety  in  their 
fchemes ;  yet,  without  being  chargeable  with  ex- 
ccffive  refinement,  we  may  affirm  that  their  end 
was  uniformly  the  fame  ;  and  that  the  project  of  *">'«  i 
reducing  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  fometimes  mvofcii^ 
avowed,  and  purfued  with  vigour ;  fometimes  fh^^^Jl^ 
concealed,  or  feemingly  fuipended  i  was  never 
altogether  abandoned. 

No  Prince  was  ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles  ^^^^^ 
than  Robert  Bruce.  Their  valour  conquered  the 
kingdom,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.  His 
gratitude  and  generofity  beftowed  on  them  the 
lands  of  the  vanquifhed.  Property  has  feldom 
undergone  greater  or  more  fudden  revolutions, 
than  thofe  to  which  it  was  fubjedk,  at  that  time, 
in  Scotland.  Edward  I.  having  forfeited  the 
eftates  of  moft  of  the  ancient  Scottifh  Barons, 
granted  them  to  his  Englifti  fubjeds.  Thefc 
were  expelled  by  the  Scots,  and  their  lands  feized 
by  new  mailers.  Amidft  fuch  rapid  changes, 
confufion  was  unavoidable  j  and  many  poflcffed 
their  lands  by  titles  extremely  defeftive.  During 
one  of  thofe  truces  between  the  two  nations,  oc- 
cafioned  rather  by  their  being  weary  of  war,  than 
dcfirous  of  peace,  Robert  formed  a  fcheme  for 
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BOOK  checking  the  growing  power  and  wealth  of  the 

T_  -^ -  _r  nobles.  He  fumnioned  them  to  appear,  and  to 
Ihew  by  what  rights  they  held  their  lands.  They 
affembled  accordingly,  and  the  queftion  being 
put,  they  ftarted  up,  at  once,  and  drew  their 
fwords,  "  By  thefe,  faid  they,  we  acquired  our 
lands,  and  with  thefe  we  will  defend  them." 
The  King,  intimidated  by  their  boldnefs,  pru- 
dently dropt  the  projeft.  But  fo  deeply  did  they 
refent  this  attack  upon  their  order,  that,  notwith- 
Handing  Robert's  popular  and  fplendid  virtues, 
it  occafioned  a  dangerous  confpiracy  agalnft  his 
life. 

iHtian.  David  his  fon,  at  firft  an  exile  in  France,  af- 

terwards a  prifoner  in  England,  and  involved  in 
continual  war  with  Edward  III.  had  not  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  internal  police  of  his  kingdom,  or 
to  think  of  retrenching  the  privileges  of  the  no* 
bility. 

Robert  II.  OvK  hiftorians  have  been  more  careful  to  relate 
the  military,  than  the  civil  tranfaftions  of  the  reign 
of  Robert  II.  Skirmifhes  and  inroads  of  little 
confcquence  they  defcribe  minutely;  but  with  re- 
gard to  every  thing  that  happened  during  feveral 
years  of  tranquillity,  they  are  altogether  filent. 

Robertiii.  The  feeble  adminiftration  of  Robert  III.  muft 
likewife  be  pafled  over  (lightly.  A  Prince,  of  a 
mean  genius,  and  of  a  frail  and  fickly  qonftitution, 
was  not  a  fit  perfon  to  enter  the  lifts  with  aftive 
and  martial  Barons,  or  to  attempt  wrefting  fro«i 
them  any  of  their  rights. 

jtmesi.  The  civil  tranfaftions  in  Scotland  are  better 

known  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jamesl, 

and 
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and  a  complete  feries  of  our  laws  fupplies  thede-  ^  ^.^  ^' 
fefts  of  our  hiftorians.  The  Englilh  made  fomc 
amends  for  their  injuftice  in  detaining  that  Prince 
aprifoner,  by  their  generous  care  of  his  education. 
During  his  long  refidence  ip  England,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  ohferving  the. feudal  fyftem  in  a 
more,  advanced  ftate,  and  r  r,^fioc(l  from  many  of 
the  imperfcdions  which  ftill  adhered  to  it,  in  his 
own  kingdom.  He  faw  there  nobles  great,  but 
not  independent  i  a  King  ^powerful,  though  far 
from  abfolute  5  he  faw  g  regular  adminiftration  of 
governmeint ;  wiiq  Uws  enafted  i  and  ai  nation 
flourilhing;  anH  happy,  oecauTe  all  ranks  jof  men 
were  accuttomcd  to  obey  them.  Full  of  thefc 
ideas,  he  returned  into  his  native  country,  which 
prefented  to  him  a  very  different  fcene.  The 
royal  authority,  never  great,  was  now  contempt- 
ible, by  having  been  folong  delegated  to  regents. 
The  ancient,  patrimony,  and  revenues  of  the 
crown,  were  almoft  totally  alienated.  During  his 
long  abfence  the  name  of  King  was  little  known, 
and  lefs  regarded..  .Xhe  licence  of  many  years  had 
rendered  the*  nolples.  independent.  Univerfal 
anarchy  prevailed.  The  weak  were  expofed  to  the 
rapine  and  oppreflion  of  the  ftrong.  In  eveiy 
corner  fome  barbarous  chieftain  ruled  at  pleafure, 
and  neither  feared  theKing,  nor  pitied  the  people. 

s  A  cptelnpo^U^y  Ijrfo-akifti  writer  defcribes  thde  calamities 
very  feelingly^  in, his  rude.  Latin.  la  diebusiJlis,  non  erat  lex 
in  Scotia,, fed  quilibet  pbtentioruinjuniorem  oppreffit;  ct 
totum  regiium  tiut  unum  latrocinium  ;  homlcidia,  deprxda- 
tiones,  incendia,  et  cetera  malefic ia  remanferunt  impunita  ; 
ct  juftitia  relegata  extra  terrninos  regni  exulavit.  Chartular. 
Morav.  apud  Iiui>>^  Effay,  vol.  i.  p.  2'jz». 

.  Vol.  I.  E  James 
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James  was  too  wife  a  Prince  to  employ  opeii 
force  to  corrcft  fiich  invctcf ate  evils.  Neither  the 
men,  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it.  He  ap- 
plied the  gentler,  and  lefs  offcnlive  remedy  of  laws 
and  ftatutcs.  In  a  parliament  held  immediately 
after  his  return,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  hii 
|)cople,  by  many  wife  laws,  tending  vifibly  to  re- 
eftabiifh  ord^r,  tranquillity,  and  juftice,  in  the 
kingdom.  But,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  elidea- 
voured  to  fecure  thefe  bleffings  to  his  fubjefts,  he 
difcovered  his  intention  to  recover  thofe  poffef- 
lioiis  of  Which  the  crown  had  beert  ilnjuftly  be* 
J^eaved  -,  and  for  that  purpofe  obtained  an  aft,  by 
which  he  was  impowered  to  fummon  foch  as  had 
obtained  crown  lands  during  the  three  lafl:  reigns', 
to  produce  the  rights  by  which  they  held  them  ^ 
As  this  ftatute  threatened  the  property  of  the 
hobles,  another  which  pafled  in  a  fubfequent  par* 
liament^  aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power. 
By  it  the  leagues  and  combinations,  which  we 
have  already  defcribed,  and  which  rendered  the 
noBles  fo  formidable  to  the  Crown,  were  declared 
unlawful'.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs  in  the 
beginning  of  his  entcrprife,  Jameses  next  ftepr 
was  ftill  bolder  and  more  decifive.  During  the 
fitting  of  parliament,  he  feized,  at  once,  his 
coufin  Murdo  Duke  of  Alba»y>  and  bis  fons ; 
the  Earls  of  Douglas,  Lennox,  Angus,  March> 
and  above  twenty  other  peers  and  barons  of 
prime  rank.  To  all  of  them,  however,  he  was 
immediately  reconciled,  except  to  Albany,  and 

,  '  A^  9  P.  1424.  •  Aft  30  Pri424. 
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bis  fons,  and  Lennox.  Thefe  were  tried  by  their  ^  ^^^  ^ 
I^cers,  and  condemned  -,  for  what  crime  is  now 
unknown.  Their  execution  ftruck  the  whole 
order  with  terror,  and  theiP  forfeiture  added  vaft 
pofleflions  to  the  Crown.  He  feized,  likewife, 
the  earldoms  of  Buchan  and  Strathern>  upon  dif* 
ferent  pretexts ;  a^d  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by 
ioheritance.  The  patience  and  ina<5livity  of  the 
nobles>  while  the  King  was  proceeding  fo  rapidly 
towards  aggrjindizing  the  crown,  are  amazing# 
The  only  obftruftion  he  met  with  was  from  a 
flight  infurredbion  headed  by  the  Dukeof  Alba^ 
ny's  youngeft  fon,  and  that  was  eafiiy  fupprefled* 
The  iplendour  and  prefence  of  a  King,  to  which 
the  great  a)en  had  been  long  unaccuftomed,  in- 
fpired  reverence  j  James  was  a  Prince  of  great 
abilities,  aqd  conducted  his  operations  with  much 
prudoice.  He  was  in  friendihip  with  Eng-* 
land,  and  clofely  allied  with  the  French  King : 
He  was  mlored  by  the  people,  who  enjoyed  un- 
ufual  iiecurity  and  happinefs  under  his  adminiftra-- 
tioa :  And  all  his  acquiGtions,  however  fatal  to 
the  body  pf  the  nobles,  had  been  gained  by  at<^ 
tacks  upon  individuals  i  were  obtained  by  decl* 
fions  pf  law;  and  being  founded  on  circum* 
fiances  peculiar  to  the  perfohs  who  fuffered, 
might  excite  murnnirs  and  apprehenflons,  but 
afibrdcd  no  colograble  pretiext  for  a  general  re^ 
i^eUipn.  It  was  not  fo  with  the  next*  attempt 
which  the  King  made.  Encouraged  by  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  had  hitherto  ad^^nced,  he 
vontwed  upon  a  mea&re  that  irritated  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  and  which  the  events  ihew 
E  a  cither 
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B  o^o  K  either  to  have  been  entered  into  with  too  much 
precipitancy,  or  to  have  been  carried  on  with  too 
much  violence.  The  father  of  George  Dunbar 
Earl  of  March  hacT  taken  arms  againft  Ro- 
bert IIL  the  King's  father  j  but  that  crime  had 
been  pardoned,  and  his  lands  reftored  by  Robert 
Duke  of  Albany.  James,  on  pretext  that  the 
regent  had  exceeded  his  power,  and  that  it  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  alone  to'  pardon 
treafon,  or  to  alienate  lands  annexed  to  the  crown, 
obtained  a  fentence,  declaring  the  pardon  to  be 
void,  and  depriving  Dunbar  of  the  earldom. 
Many  of  the  great  men  held  lands  by  no  other 
right  than  what  they  derived  from  grants  of  the 
two  Dukes  of  Albany.  Such  a  decifion,  though 
they  had  reafon  to  expedt  it  in  confequcnce  of  the 
ftatute  which  the  King  had  obtained,  occafioned 
a  general  alarm.  Though  Dunbar  was,  at  pre- 
fent,  the  only  fufferer,  the  precedent  might  be 
extended,  and  their  titles  to  poffeflions,  which 
they  confidered  as  the  rewards  of  their  valour, 
might  be  fubjcfted  to  the  review  of  courts  of 
law,  whofe  forms  of  proceeding,  and  jurifdiftion, 
^ere  in  a  martial  age  little  known,  and  extremely 
odious.  Terror  and  difcontent  fpread  faft,  upon 
this  difcovery  of  the  King's  intentions  j  the  com- 
mon danger  called  on  the  whole  order  to  unite^ 
and  to  make  one  bold  ftand,  before  they  were 
ftripped  fucceflively  of  their  acquifitions,  and 
reduced  to  a  date  of  poverty  and  infignificancc. 
The  prevalence  of  thefe  fentimcnts  among  the 
nobles  encouraged  a  few  defperate  men,  the 
friends  or  followers  of  thofc  who  had  been  the 
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chief  fufferers  under  the  King's  adminiftration,  ^  o^o  k 
to  form  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life.  The  firft  ^_^^— _/ 
uncertain  intelligence  of  this  was  brought  him, 
while  he  lay  in  his  camp  before  Roxburgh  caftle. 
He  durfl:  not  confide  in  nobles,  to  whom  he  had 
given  fo  many  caufes  of  difguft,  but  inftantly 
difmiflcd  them  and  their  vaffals,  and,  retiring  to 
a  monaftcry  ne^r  Perth,  was  foon  after  murdered 
there,  in  the  rnoft  cruel  manner.  All  our  hifto- 
rians  mention,  with  aftonifhment,  this  circum^ 
ftance  of  the  King's  difbanding  his  army>  at  a 
time  when  it  was  fo  neceffary  for  his  preferva- 
tion,  A  King,  fay  they,  furrounded  with  his 
Barons,  is  fecure  from  fecret  treafon,  and  may 
defy  open  rebellion.  But  thofe  very  Barons  were 
the  perfons  whom  he  chiefly  dreaded ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  this  review  of  his  adminiftration, 
that  he  had  greater  reafon  to  apprehend  danger, 
than  to  expeft  defiance  from  their  hands.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  James,  that  his  maxims  and 
manners  were  too  refined  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Happy !  had  he  reigned  in  a  kingdom 
more  civilized  ^  his  love  of  peace,  of  juftice,  and 
of  elegance,  would  have  rendered  his  fchemes 
fiicccfsful ;  and  inftead  of  perilhing  becaufe  he 
had  attempted  too  much,  a  grateful  people 
would  have  applauded  and  feconded  his  efforts  to 
reform  and  to  improve  them. 

Crichton,  the  moft  able  man  of  thofe  who   Jameiii. 
had  the  diredtion  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of 
James  !!•  had  been  the  minifter  of  James  I.  and 
well  acquainted  with  his  refolution  of  humbling 
the  nobiljty.    He  did  not  relinquifh  the  defign, 
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BOOK  and  he  endeavoured  to  infpire  his  pupil  with  the 
fannc  fentiments.  But  what  James  had  attempted 
to  efFcft  flowly,  and  by  legal  means^  his  fon  and 
Crichton  purfued  with  the  impctuofity  natural  t6 
Scotfmen,  and  with  the  fierccnefs  peculiar  to  that 
age.  William  the  fixth  Earl  of  Douglas  was  the 
firft  viftim  to  their  barbarous  policy.  That  young 
nobleman  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  con- 
temning the  authority  of  an  infant  princfe,  alrnoft 
bpenly  renounced  his  allegiance^  and  afpired  to 
independence.  Crichton,  too  high  fpirited  to 
bear  fuch  an  infult,  but  too  weak  to  curb  or  to 
bring  to  juftice  fo  powerful  an  offender,  decoyed 
him  by  many  promifes  to  an  interview  in  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  notwithftanding  theft,  mur- 
dered both  him  and  his  brother.  Crichton,  how- 
ever, gained  little  by  this  aft  of  treachery,  which 
tendered  him  univerfally  odious.  William  the 
eighth  Earl  of  Douglas  was  no  lefs  powerful,  and 
no  lefs  formidable  to  the  croyrn.  By  forming  the 
league  which  we  already  mentioned  with  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  other  Barons,  he  had  united 
againft  his  Sovereign  almoft  one  half  of  his  king- 
dom. But  his  credulity  led  him  into  the  fame 
fnare  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  former  EarK 
Relying  on  the  King's  promifes,  who  had  now  at- 
tained to  the  years  of  manhood,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  fafe-conduft  under  the  great  feal,  he  ven- 
tured to  meet  him  in  Stirling  caftle.  James 
urged  him  to  dWTolve  that  dangerous  Confederacy 
into  which  he  had  entered  j  the  Earl  obftihately 
rcfufed ;  "  If  you  will  not,"  faid  the  enraged 
monarch,  drawing  his  dagger,  "  Thislhall  j"  anfd 
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ftftbbed  him  to  tte  hearts  An  adipp  (6  unworthy  ^  ^,^  ^ 
of  a  King  filled  the  nation  with  afionifhment^  and 
with  horror.  The  JBarl's  vaflals  ran  to  arms  with 
the  utaioft  fury,  and  dragging  the  fafe-condu£t^ 
which  the  King  had  granted  and  violated,  at  ^ 
faorfe's  tailj  they  marched  towards  Stirling,  burnt 
the  town,  and  threatened  to  befiege  the  caftle. 
An  accommodation  enfued>  on  what  terms  is  not 
known.     But  the  King's  jealoufy,  and  the  new 
Earl's  power  and  refcntment,  prevented  it  from 
being  of  long  continuance.     Both  took  the  field,  * 
at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  met  near  Aber- 
corn.     That  of  the  Earl,  compofed  chiefly  of 
borderers,  was  far  fuperior  to  the  King's,  both  in 
number  and  in  valour ;   and  a  fingle  battle  mufl, 
in  all  probability,  have  decided  whether  the  houfe 
of  Stewart  or  of  Douglas  was  henceforth  to  pof-- 
fefs  the  throne  of  Scotland.     But,  while  his  troops 
impatiently  expeded  the  (ignal  to  engage,  the 
Earl  ordered  them  to  retire  to  their  camp;  and  Sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,  the  perfon  in  whom 
he  placed  the  greateft  confidence,  convinced  of 
his  want  of  genius  to  improve  an  opportunity,  or 
of  his  want  of  courage  to  feize  a  crown,  deferted 
him  that  very  night.   This  example  was  followed 
by  nnany ;  and  the  Earl,  defpifcd  or  forfaken  by 
all,  was  ibon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
obliged  to  depend  for  his  fubliftence  on  the  friend- 
fl)ip  of  the  King  of  England.     The  ruin  of  this 
great  family,  which  had  fo  long  rivalled  and  over- 
awed the  crown,  and  the  terror  with  which  fuch 
an  example  of  unfuccefsful  ambition  filled  the 
nobles,  fecured  the  King,  for  fome  time,  from 
£  4  oppofitionj 
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^  bppofitionj  ^nd  the  f by al  authority  remained  un- 
controlled and  almoft  abfolute,'  James  did  not 
fufFer  this  favourable  interval  to  pafs  unimproved ; 
he  procured  the  confent  of  parliament  to  laws 
more  advantageous  to  the  prerogative,  and  more 
fubverfive  of  the  privileges  of  the  ariftocracy,  than 
were  ever  obtained  by  any  former  or  fubfequent 
monarch  of  Scotland. 

By  one  of  thefe,  not  only  all  the  vaft  pofleflions 
of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  were  annexed  to  the  crown, 
but  all  prior  and  future  alienations  of  crown  lands 
were  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  King  was  im- 
powered  to  feize  them  at  pleafure,  without  any 
procefs  or  form  of  law,  and  oblige  the  poflefTors 
to  refund  whatever  they  had  received  from  them*. 
A  dreadful  inftrument  of  oppreflion  in  the  hands 
of  a  Prince ! 

Another  law  prohibited  the'wardenfhip  of  the 
'marches  to  be  granted  hereditarily;  reftrained,  in 
feveral  inftances,  the  jurifdidlibn  of  that  office  j 
and  extended  the  authority  of  the  King's  courts",- 

By  a  third,  it  was  enafted  that  no  Regality,  or 
exclufive  right  of  adminiftering  juftice*  within  a 
man's  own  lands,  fhould  be  granted  in  time  to 
come,  without  the  confent  of  Parliament *i  a  con- 
dition which^  implied  almoft  an  exprefs- prohibi- 
tion. Thofe  nobles  who  already  poflcfled  that 
great  privilege,  would  naturally  be  folicitbus  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  common,  by  beiiig  be- 
flowed  on  many.  Thofe  who  had  not  themfelves 
attained  it,  would  envy  others  »the  acquifition  of 

t  Adl  41  P.  1455.  "  I^itl-  Aa  42. 

»  ibid.  A(5t  43. 
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fuch  a  flattering  diftinfbion  ;  and  both  would  con-   book 
cur  in  rejefting  the  claims  of  new  pretenders.         <— ■y  ■  ,,i 

By  a  fourth  aft,  all  new  grants  of  hereditary 
offices  were  prohibited,  and  thofe  obtained  fincc 
the  death  of  the  laft  King  were  revoked  ^. 

Each  of  thefe  ftatutes  undermined  fome  of  the 
great  pillars  on  which  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy 
refted.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  this 
Prince  purfued  the  plan  which  he  had  begun,  •* 
with  the  utmoft  vigour;  and  had  not  a  fudden 
death,  occafioned  by  the  fplinter  of  a  cannon 
which  burft  near  him  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh, 
prevented  his  progrefs,  he  wanted  neither  genius 
nor  courage  to  perfeft  it:  And  Scotland  might, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  the  firft  kingdom  in 
Europe  which  would  have  feen  the  fubverfion  of 
the  feudal  fyftem.  ^ 

James  III.  difcovered  no  lefs  eagernefs  than  his  Jime*  m. 
father  or  grandfather  to  humble  the  nobility  j  but 
far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  abilities  and  ad-- 
drefs,  he  adopted  a^plan  extrernely  impolitic,  and 
his  reign  was  difaftrous,  as  well  as  his  end  tragical. 
Under  the  feudal  governments,  the  nobles  were 
not  only  the  KingV  minifters^  and  poffcfled  of  all 
the  great  offices  of  power  or  of  truft;  they  were 
likewife  his  companions  and  favourites,  and  hardly 
any  but  thenri  approached  his  perfon,  or  were  en- 
titled to  his  regard.    But  James,  who  both  feared  , 
and  hstted  his  nobles,  kept  them  at  ah  unulu'al  dif- 
tance,  and  beftowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and    ' 
affe&ion  upon  a  few  mean  perfons,  of  profeffions 
fo  diftionouraWe,  as  ought  to  have  rendered  them 

r  Aa  44., 
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9  o  o  K  unworthy  of  his  prcfence.     Shut  up  with  thefc  in 
his  caftlc  of  Stirling,  he  fcldom  appeared  in  pub- 
iic^  and  amufed  himfelf  with  architedure,  mufic9 
and  other  arts,  which  were  then  little  efteemed^ 
The  npbles  beheld  the  power  and  favour  of  thefc 
minions  with  indignation.     Even  the  fanguinary 
meafures  of  his  father  provoked  them  lefs  thaa 
his  neglefi:.     Individuals  alone  fuSered  by  the 
former ;  by  the  latter,  every  man  thought  himfelf 
injured,  becauie  all  were  contemned.     Their  dif- 
content  was  much  heightened  by  the  King's  re- 
calling all  rights  to  crown  Jaads,  hereditary  offices, 
regalities,  and  every  other  conceflion  which  wa^ 
detrimental  to  his  prerogative,  and  which  had 
been  extorted  during  his  minority.  Combinations 
among  themfelves,  fecret  intrigues  with  England, 
and  all  the  ufual  preparatives  for  civil  war,  were 
the  effcfts  of  their  refe.ntment.     Alexander  Duke 
•oS  Albany,  and  John  Earl  of  Mar,  the  King^s 
brothers,  two  young  men  of  turbulent  and  ambi- 
tious fpirits,  and  incenfed  againil  James,  who 
treated  them  with  the  fame  coldnefs  as  Jie  did  the 
other  great  men,  entered  deeply  into  all  their  ca- 
bals.    The  King  deteflted  their  defigns,  bcfojcc 
.they  weie  ripe  for  execution,  and,  feizing  his  .two 
.brothers,  committed  the  Duke  of  Al^bany  to  Edin- 
burgh calUe.     The  Earl  of  Mar  h^viqg  remon- 
firated  with  too  much  boldnefs  againft  the  King's 
conduft,  was  murdered,  if  we  may  believe  our 
biftorians,  by  his  comnaand.    Albany,  a^prehen- 
iive  of  the  fame  fate,  made  bis  efc^pe  out  of  the 
caftle,  and  fled  into  France*     Concern  for  the 
King's  honour,  or  indignation  at  his  meafures, 
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were  perhaps  the  motives  which  firft  induced  him  book 
to  join  the  malecontents.     But  James's  attach- 
ment to  favourites  rendering  him  every  day  more 
odious  to  the  nobles,  the  prolpeft  of  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  their  general 
difafFcftion,  added  to  the  refentmcnt  which  he 
felt  on  account  of  his  brother's  death,  and  his  own 
injuries,  foon  infpired  Albany  with  more  ambi- 
tious and  criminal  thoughts.     He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  which  he 
aflumed  the  name  of  Alexander  King  of  Scots ; 
and  in  return  for  the  affiftance  which  was  promifed 
him  towards  dethroning  his  brother,  he  bound 
himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  was  put  in  poffeffion  of  the 
kingdom,  to  fwear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the 
Englilh  monarch,  to  renounce  the  ancient  alliance 
with  France,  to  contract  a  new  one  with  Eng- 
land, and  to  furrcnder  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  caftles 
and  moft  valuable  couhties  in  Scotland  ',     That 
aid,  which  the  Duke  fo  bafely  purchafcd  at  the 
price  of  his  own  honour,  and  the  independence  of 
his  country,  was  pun^Stually  granted  him,  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  with  a  powerful  army  con- 
ducted him  towards  Scotland.     The  danger  of  a 
foreign  invafion  obliged  James  to  implore  the  af- 
fiftance of  thofe  nobles  whom  he  had  fo  long 
treated  with  contempt.     Some  of  them  were  in 
clofe  confederacy  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
approved  of  all  his  pretenfions.    Others  were  im- 
patient for  any  event  which  would, reftore  their 
order  to  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  They  feemed, 
however,  to  enter  with  2eal  into  the  meafures  of 

*  Abcrcr.  Mart.  Atch.  v.  ii.  p.  443. 
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B  o^o  K  their  fovereign  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
againft  its  invaders  ^,  and  took  the  .field,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army  of.  their  followers,  but 
with  a  ftronger  difpofition  to  redrefs  their  own 
grievances,  than  to  annoy  the  enemy ;  and  with 
a  fixed  refolution  of  punilhing  thofe  minions, 
t^hofe  infolence  they  could  no  longer  tolerate. 
This  refolution  they  executed  in  the  camp  near 
Lauder,  with  a  military  difpatch  and  rigour. 
Having  previoufly  concerted  their  plan,  the  Earls 
of  Angus,  Huntly,  Lennox,  followed  by  almoft 
all  the  barons  of  chief  note  in  the  army,  forcibly 
entered  the  apartment  of  their  fovereign,  feized 
all  his  favourites  except  one  Ramfay,  whom  they 
could  not  tear  from  the  King,  in  whofe  arms  he 
took  Ihelter,  and,  without  any  form  of  trial, 
hanged  them  inftantly  over  a  bridge.  Among  the 
moft  remarkable  of  thofe  who  had  engrofled  the 
King's  afFeftion,  were  Cochran  a  mafon,  Hommil 
a  taylor,  Leonard  a  fmith,  Rogers  a  mufician^and 
Torfifan  a  fencing-mafter.  So  defpicable  a  reti- 
nue difcovers  the  capricioufnefs  of  James's  cha- 
rafter,  and  accounts  for  the  indignation  of  the 
nobles,  when  they  beheld  the  favQur,  due  to  them, 
bellowed  on  fuch  unworthy  objeds. 

James  had  no  reafon  to  confide  in  an  army  fb 
little  under  his  command,  and,  difmiffing  it,  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  After  va- 
rious intrigues,  Albany's  lands  and  honours  were 
at  length  reftored  to  him,  and  he  feemed  even  to 
have  regained  his  brother's  favour,  by  fome  im- 
portant fervices.    But  their  friendfliip  was  not  of 

»  Black  Adls,  fol.  6s. 
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long  duration..     James  abandoned  himfclf,  once  book 
more,  to  the  guidailce  of  favourites ;  and  the  fate  »_ -^  _r 
of  thofe  who  had  fuffered  at  Lauder,  did  not  de- 
ter others  from  courting  that  dangerous  pre-emi- 
nence.    Albany,  on  pretext  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  take  away  his  life  by  poifon,  fled 
from  court,  and,  retiring  to  his  caftle  at  Dunbar, 
drew  thither  a  greater  number  of  Barons  than  at- 
tended on  the  King  himfelf.     At  the  fame  time, 
he  renewed  his  former  confederacy  with  Edward ; 
theEarlof  Angusopenly  negociated  that  infamous 
treaty ;  other  Barons  were  ready  to  concur  with 
it ;   and  if  the  fudden  death  of  Edward  had  not 
prevented  Albany's  receiving  any  aid  from  Eng- 
land, thcf  crown  of  Scotland  would  probably  have 
been  the  reward  of  this  unworthy  combination 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country.     But,  inftead  of 
any  hopes  of  reigning  in  Scotland,  he  found,  upon 
the  death  of  Edward,  that  he  could  not  rcfidc 
there  in  fafety;   and  flying  firfl:  to  England,  and 
then  to  France,  he  feems  from  that  time  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  afi^airs  of  his  native  country. 
Emboldened  by  his  retreat,  the  King  and  his 
Minifters  multiplied  the  infults  which  they  of- 
fered to  the  nobility.     A  ftianding  guard,  a  thing     ^  ' 
unknown  under  the  feudal  governments,  and  in- 
confiftent   with   the  familiarity   and  confidence 
with  which  monarchs  then  lived  amidft   their 
nobles,  was  raifed  for  the  King's  defence^,  and  the 
command  of  it  given  to  Ramfay,  lately  created 
Earl  of  BothwcU,  the  fame  perfon  who  had  fo 
narrowly  efcaped  when  his  companions  were  put 
to  death  at  Lauder.     As  if  this  precaution  had 
5  not 
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BOOK  jiot  been  fufficient,  a  proclamation  was  iflucdi 
forbidding  any  perfon  to  appear  in  arms  within 
the  precinfts  of  the  court  "^s   which>  at  a  time 
when  no  man  of  rank  left  his  own  houfe  without  a 
numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  was,  in  cf- 
feft,  debarring  the  nobles  from  all  accefs  to  thrt 
King.     James,  at  the  fame  time,  became  fonder 
of  retirement  than  ever,  and,  funk  in  indolence 
or  fuperftition,  or  attentive  only  to  amufements, 
devolved  his  whole  authority  upon  his  favourites. 
So  many  injuries  provoked  the  moft  confiderable 
nobles  to  take  arms,  and  having  perfuaded  or 
obliged  the  Duke  of  Rothcfay,  the  King's  cldeft 
fon,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  fet  himfelf  at  their 
head,  they  openly  declared  their  intention  of  de* 
priving  James  of  a  crown,  of  which  be  had  dif- 
covered  himfelf  to  be  fo  unworthy.     Roufed  by 
this  danger,  the  King  quitted  his  retirement,  took 
the  field,  and-  encountered  them  near  Bannock- 
burn  ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Borderers,  of  whom 
the  army  of  the  malecontents  was  chiefly  com** 
pofed,  foon  put  his  troops  to  flight,  and  he  him-* 
felf  was  flain  in  the  purfuit.     Sufpicion,  indo- 
lence, immoderate  attachment  to  favourites,  and 
all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  vifible  in  his 
whole  conduct ;  but  the  character  of  a  cruel  and 
unrelenting  tyrant  feems  to  be  unjuftly  affixed  to 
him  by  ourhiftorians.     His  negle&  of  the  nobles 
irritated,  but  did  not  weaken  them;  and  their 
difcontent,  the  imnaoderate  ambition  of  his  two 
.brothers,  and  their  unnatural  confederacies  with 
England,  were  fufficient  to  have  difturbedamore 
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vigorous  adminiftration,  and  to  have  rendered  a  book: 
prince  of  fuperior  talents  unhappy.  ^,— Ji-^ 

The  indignation  which  many  perfons  of  rank 
exprelftd  againft  the  conduft  of  the  confpirators, 
together  with  the  terror  of  the  fentence  of  exconv* 
ihudication  which  the  Pope  pronounced  againft 
them,  obliged  them  to  ufe  their  viftory  with 
great  moderation  and  humanity.  Being  con- 
fcious  how  deteftable  the  crime  of  imbruing  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fovereign  appeared, 
they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of 
their  countrymen,  and  to  atont  for  the  treatment 
of  the  father,  by  their  loyalty  and  duty  towards 
the  fon.  They  placed  him  inftantly  on  the 
throne,  and  the  whole  kingdom  loon  united  in 
acknowledging  his  authority. 

Ja^es  IV.  was  naturally  generous  and  brave;  Jtmeinr. 
he  felt,  in  an  high  degree,  all  the  paflions  which 
animate  a  young  and  noble  mind.  He  loved 
magnificence,  he  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager 
to  obtain  fame.  During  his  reign,  the  ancient 
and  hereditary  enmity  between  the  King  and 
nobles  feems  almoft  entirely  to  have  ceafcd.  He 
envied  not  their  fplendor,  becaufe  it  contributed 
to  the  ornament  of  his  court ;  nor  did  he  dread 
their  power,  which  he  confidered  as  the  fecurity  of 
his  kingdom,  not  as  an  objeft  of  terror  to  him- 
fdf.  This  confidence  on  his  part  met  with  the 
proper  return  of  duty  and  affeftion  on  theirs; 
and,  in  his  war  with  England,  he  experienced 
how  much  a  King,  beloved  by  his  noble$, 
IS  able  to  perform.  Though  the  ardour  of  his 
courage,  and  the  ipirit  of  chivalry,  rather  than 
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BOOK  the  profpeft  of  any  national  advantage,  were  the 
II-.-J...  ,j  motives  of  that  expedition  i  fuch  was  the  zeal  of 
his  fubjeftsfor  the  King's  glory,  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  as  gallant  an  army,  as  ever  any  of  his 
anceftors  had  led  upon  Englifti  ground.  But 
though  James  himfelf  formed  no  fchetpe  danger- 
ous, or  detrimental  to  the  ariftpcracy,.liis  reign 
was  diftinguifhed  by  an  event  extremely  fatal  to 
it;  and  one  accidental  blow  humbled  it  more 
than  all  the  premeditated  attacks  of  preceding 
Kings.  In  the  rafli  and  unfortunate  battle  of 
Flowden,  a  brave  nobility  chofe  rather  to  die  than 
to  defert  their  Sovereign.  Twelve  Earls,  thir- 
teen Lords,  fiveeldeft  fons  of  noblemen,  and  an 
incredible  number  of  barons,  fell  with  the  King  % 
The  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  long  and  fenfibly, 
felt  this  difafter  j  and  if  a  Prince  of  full  age  had 
then  afcended  the  throne,  their  confternation  and 
feeblenefs  would,  have  afforded  him  advanfagps 
which  no  former  monarch  ever  pofTeffed. 
James  v.  But  James  V.  who  fucceeded  his  father,  was 

an  infant  of  a  year  old;  and  though  the  office  of 
regent  was  conferred  upon  his  coufin  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  a  man  of  genius  and  enterprife,  a  native 
of  France,  and  accuftomed  to  a  government 
where  the  power  of  the  King  was  already  great; 
.though  he  made  many  bold  attempts  to  extend 
the  royal  authority ;  though  he  put  to  death 
Lord  Home,  and  baniftied  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
the  two  noblemen  of  greateft  influence,  in  the 
kingdom,  the  ariflocracy  loft  no  ground  under 
his  adminiflration.     A  flranger  to  the  manners, 
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tkc  law«,  and  the  language  of  the  people  whom  b  o^o  k 
bd  was  called  to  rule^  he  adted^  on  fome  occafionSj 
rather  like  a  viceroy  of  the  French  King,  than  the 
governor  of  Scotland;  but  the  nobles  aflerted 
their  own  privileges,  and  contended  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  country  with  a  boldnefs,  which  con- 
vioced  him  of  their  independence,  and  of  the  im- 
potence of  his  own  authority.  After  feveral  un- 
fuccefsful  llruggles,  he  voluntarily  retired  to 
Frances  and  the  King  being  then  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  the  nobles  agreed  that  he  fhould 
aflume  the  government,  and  that  eight  perfons 
(hould  be  appointed  to  attend  him  by  turns,  and 
to  advife  and-aflifl:  hint  in  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  one 
of  that  number,  did  not  long  remain  fatisfied  with 
fuch  divided  power.  He  gained  fome  of  his  col  - 
leagu€$,  remov'od  others,  and  intimidated  the  reft. 
When  the  term  of  his  attendance  expired,  he  ftill 
retained  authority,  to  which  all  were  obliged  to 
fubmit,  becaufe  none  of  them  was  in  a  condition 
to  difputd  it.  The  afFeftion  of  the  young  King 
was  tbe  only  thing  wanting,  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
his  power.  But  an  aftive  and  high-fpirited  Prince 
fubmitted,  with  great  impatience,  to  the  reftraint 
in  which  he  was  k«pt.  It  ill  fuited  his  years,  or 
diipoiition,  to  be  confined  as  a  prifoner  within  his 
own  palace ;  to  be  treated  with  no  refpeft,  and  to 
be  deprived  of  all  power.  He  could  not,  on 
fome  occafions,  conceal  his  reientment  and  in- 
dignation. Angus  Ibrefaw  that  he  had  much  to 
dread  from  thefe  s  and  as  he  could  not  gain  the 
King's  heart,  he  refolved  to  mak«  fure  of  his  pcr- 
VoL,  !•  F  fon, 
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BOOK  fon.  James  was  cbntinually  furroundcd  by  the 
Earl's  fpics  and  confidents  f  many  eyes  watched 
all  his  itiotionsj  and  obferved  every  ftep  he  took. 
But  the  King's  eagernefs  to  obtain  liberty  eluded 
all  their  vigilance.  He  efcaped  from  Falkland, 
and  fled  to  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  the  refidence  of 
the  Queen  his  mother,  and  the  only  place  of 
ftrength  in  the  kingdom  which  was  not  in  the 
hand  of  the  Douglafes.  The  nobles,  of  whom 
fome  were  influenced  by  their  hatred  to  Angus, 
and  others  by  their  refpeft  for  the  King,  crowded 
to  Stirling,  and  his  court  was  foon  filled  with  per- 
fons  of  the  greatefl:  diftinftion.  The  Earl,  though 
aftonifhed  at  this  unexpeftcd  revolution,  refolved, 
at  firft,  to  make  one  bold  pufli  for  recovering  his 
authority,  by  marching  to  Stirling  at  the  head  of 
his  followers  j  but  he  wanted  cither  courage  or 
ftrength  to  execute  this  refolution^  In  a  parlia^ 
ment  held  foon  after,  he  and  his  adherents  were 
attainted,  and  after  efcaping  from  many  dangers, 
and  enduring  much  mifcry,  he  was  at  length  ob- 
liged to  fly  into  England  for  refuge. 

James  had  now  not  only  the  name,  but,  though 
extremely  young,  the  full  authority  of  a  King.  He 
was  inferior  to  no  prince  of  that  age  in  gracefulnefs 
of  perfon,  or  in  vigour  of  mind.  His  undcrftand- 
ing  wUs  good,  and  his  heart  warm  j  the  former  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement,  and  the  latter  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  b^  impreflions.  But,  according  to  the 
vfual  fate  of  Princes  who  are  called  to  the  throne 
in  their  infancy,  his  education  had  been  negledted. 
His  private  preceptors  were  more  ready  to  flatter, 
than  to  inftrudt  him.     It  was  the  intercft  of  thofe 
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v?ho  governed  the  kingdom,  to  prevent  him  from.  B  0^0  k 
knowing  too  much.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  in  or- 
der to  divert  him  from  bufinefs,  gave  him  an  early 
tafl:e.^or  fuch  pleafures  as  afterwards  occupied  and 
engroffed  him  more  than  became  a  King.  Ac-. 
cordingly,wedifcover  in  James  all  thefeaturesof  a 
greai^jbut  uncultivated  fpirit.  On  the  one  hand>^ 
viole^  paffions,  implacable  refentment,  an  immo-» 
dera^j-defire  of  power,  and  the  utmoft  rage  at  dif- 
appwitment.  On  the  other,  love  to  his  people,, 
zealfpr  the  puniftiment  of  private  oppreffors,  con-, 
fideflgqe  in  his  favourites,  and  the  moft  engaging, 
op^nefs  and  affability  of  behaviour. 

What  he  himfelf  had  fufFcred  from  the  exorbi-. 
tanf  power  of  the  nobles,  led  hinri  early  to  imitate, 
his-jpredeceffors,  in  their  attempts  to  humble  them. 
The  plan  he  formed  for  that  purppfe  was  morej^o- 
found,  more  fyftematic,  and  purfued  with  greater 
conftancy^and  fteadinefs,  than  that  of  any  of  hia 
anceftors  :  And  the  influence  of  the  events  in  his 
reign  upon  thofe  of  the  fubfequent  period,  render 
itneceflary  to  explain  his  condu6t  at  greater  length, 
and  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  his  ac- 
tions. He  had  penetration  enough  to  difcover  thofe 
defefts  in  the  fchemes  adopted  by  former  Kings, 
which  occafioned  their  mifcarriage.  The  example 
of  James  I.  had  taught  him,  that  wife  law^  ope* 
rate  flowly  on  a  rude  people,  and  that  the  fierce 
fpirit  of  the  feudal  nobles  was  not  to  be  fubdued 
by  thefe  alone.  TheiefFcds  of  the  violent  meafures 
of  JamesII.  convinced  him,  that  the  oppreffion  of 
one  great  family  is  apt  either  to  excite  thcTufpicion 
and  refentment  of  the  other  nobles,  or  to  enrich 
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B  o  o  k  ^ith  Its  fpoils  fonrtc  new  family,  which  would  foon 
adopt  the  fame  fcntiments,  and  become  equally 
fomiidable  to  the  crown.  He  faw,  from  the  fatal 
end  of  James  III.  that  neglcft  was  ftill  mor«  in- 
tolerable to  the  nobles  than  oppreflion,  and  that 
the  Miniftry  of  new  men  and  favourites  was  |ioth 
diftionourable  and  dangerous  to  a  Prince.  At  ^^c 
ftme  time,  he  felt  that  the  authority  of  the  Cfown 
t^as  not  fufficicnt  to  counterbalance  the  pow«r  of 
the  ariftocracyjand  tbatjwithout  fome  new  accelTion 
c{  ftrength>  he  could  expeft  no  better  fuccefs  in 
the  ftruggle  than  his  anceftors.  In  this  extremity, 
he  applied  hhnfelf  to  the  clergy^  hoping  that  they 
^ould  both  rclifli  his  plan,  and  concur,  with  aH 
their-  influence,  in  enabling  him  to  put  it  in 
teecution.  "Under  the  feudal  govtrnment,  the 
chiirch,  being  reckoned  a  third  eftate,  had  its  re- 
prefehtative^  in  parliament;  the  rtumbef  of  thefe 
iflras  ednfidterabie,  and  thfey  poffeffed  great  influ- 
ence iti  thatt  afleriibly,  fhe  fuperftition  6f  former 
kings,  and  the  zeal  of  many  ages  of  ignorance, 
had  beltowed  on  ecclefiaftics  a  great  proportion  of 
the  national  wealth ;  and  the  authority  which  they 
afcquiredl  by  thie  reverence  of  the  people,  was  fu- 
perior  even  to  that  which  they  derived  from  their 
riches.  This  powerful  body,  however,  depended 
entirely  on  the  crown.  The  Popes,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  attention  to  extend  their  ufurp'a- 
tions,  had  neglefted  Scotland  as  a  difl:ant  and 
poor  kingdom,  and  permitted  its  Kings  to  exer- 
clfe  powers  >Vhich  they  difptited  with  more  con- 
fiderable  princes.  The  Scbttilh  monarchs  had 
the  fole  right  6f  nomination  to  Vacant  bilhoprics 
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and  abbeys** J  and  James  naturally  concludedj 
that  men  who  pxpefted  preferment  from  his  fa- 
vour, would  be  willing  to  merit  it,  by  promoting 
his  defigns.  Happily  for  him,  the  nobles  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  blow  which  fell  on  their  or- 
der at  Flowden ;  and  if  we  may  judge  either  from 
their  conduit,  or  from  the  chara6ter  given  of  them 
by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  the  Englilh  envoy  in  Scot- 
land, they  were  men  of  little  genius,  of  no. expe- 
rience in  bufinefs,  and  incapable  of  ading  either 
with  unanimity,  or  with  vigour.  Many  of  thp 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  diftinguilhed  by 
tb^ir  great  abilities,  and  no  lefs  by  their  ambir 
tion.  Various  caufes  of  difguft  had  arifen  ber 
tween  them  and  the  nobles,  who  defpifed  their 
charadter,  and  envied  their  power,  or  their  wealth. 
By  afting  in  concert  with  the  King,  they  not  only 
would  gratify  him,  but  avenge  themfclves,  an^ 
hoped  to  aggrandife  their  own  order,  by  deprefr 
fmg  thofe  who  were  their  fole  rivals.  Secure  ojf 
fo  powerful  a  concurrence,  James  ventured  to 
proceed  with  greater  boldnefs.  In  the  firft  hea^ 
of  refeqtment,  he  had  driven  the  Earl  of  Angus 
out  of  the  kingdom  -,  and,  fenfible  that  a  perfon  fo 
far  fuperior  to  the  pther  nobles  in  abilities  might 
create  many  obftaclcs  which  would  retard  or  ren- 
der inefFeftual  all  his  fchemes,  he  fplcmnly  lw9rc, 
|hat  he  would  never  permit  him  tp  return  into 
Scotland;  and,  n(*withftanding  the  repeated  foil- 
citations  of  the  King  of  England,  he  ad^hered  tp 
hi?  vow  with  ynrelenting.obftin^cy.  Hj5  tfeen  pro* 

*  l^pift.  Reg,  Scot,  I.  197,  3^c^      AA  ,'2^*  ?•  f5¥>' 
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BOOK  ceedcd  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Edinburgh, 
^,— J--^  Stirling,  and  other  caftks,  and  to  fill  his  maga- 
zines with  arms  and  ammunition.  Having  taken 
thefe  precautions  by  way  of  defence,  he  began  to 
treat.the  nobility  with  the  utmoft  coldnefs  and  re- 
ferve.  Thofe  offices,  which  they  were  apt,  from 
long  poffeffion,  to  confider  as  appropriated  to 
their  order,  were  now  beftowed  on  ecclefiaftics, 
who  alone  poffefled  the  King's  ear,  and,  together 
with  a  few  gentlemen  of  inferior  rank,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  his  fchemes,  were  intruded 
with  the  management  of  all  public  affairs,  Thefe 
minifte^s  were  chofen  with  judgment ;  and  Car- 
dinal Beatoun^who  foon  became  the  moft  eminent 
among  them,  was  a  man  of  fuperior  genius.  They 
ferved  the  King  with  fidelity,  they  carried  on  his 
meafures  with  vigour,  with  reputation,  and  with 
fuccefs.  James  no  longer  concealed  his  diftruft 
of  the  nobles,  and  fufFered  no  opportunity  of  mor- 
tifying them  to  efcape.  Slight  offences  were  ag- 
gravated into  real  crimes,  and  punifhed  with  fe- 
verity.  Every  accufation  agajnft  perfons  of  rank 
was  heard  with  pleafure,  every  appearance  of  guilt 
was  examined  with  rigour,  and  every  trial  proved 
fatal  to  thdfe  who  were  accufed ;  The  banifliing 
Hepburn  Earl  of  Bothwell  for  reafons  extremely 
frivolous,  the  beheading  the  eldeft  fon  of  Lord 
li'orbes  without  fufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  condemning  Lady  Glamis,  a  filter  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  to  be  burnt  for  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft, of  which  even  that  credulous  age  believed 
"  her  innocent,  are  monuments  both  of  the  King's 
hatred  of  the  nobility,  of  the  fcvcrity  of  his  go- 
vernment. 
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vernment,  and  of  the  ftretchcs  he  made  towards  "  ^^^  ^ 
abfolute  power.  By  thefe  ads  of  authority,  he  <  J  ^ 
tried  the  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  and  how  much  they 
were  willing  to  bear.  Their  patience  increafcd  his 
contempt  for  them,  and  added  to  the  ardour  and 
boldnefs  wuh  which  he  purfued  his  plan.  Mean- 
while they  obferved  the  tendency  of  his  fchemes 
with  concern,  and  with  refentmentj  but  the 
King's  fagacity,  the  vigilance  of  his  minifters,  and 
the  want  of  a  proper  leader,  made  it  dangerous  to 
concert  any  meafures  for  their  defence,  and  im- 
poffible  to  aft  with  becoming  vigour.  James  and 
his  counfellors,  by  a  falfe  ftep  which  they  took, 
prefented  to  them,  at  length,  an  advantage  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  improve. 

Motives,  which  are  well  known,  had  prompted 
Ktwiry  VIII.  to  difclaim  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
to  feize  the  revenues  of  the  regular  clergy.  His 
fyftem  of  reformation  fatisfied  none  of  his  fubjefts. 
Some  were  enraged  becaufe  he  had  proceeded  fo 
far,  others  murmured  becaufe  he  proceeded  no 
farther.  By  his  imperious  temper,  and  alternate 
perfecutionsof  the  zealots  for  Popery,  and  the  con- 
verts to  theProteftantopinioiiSjhe  was  equally  for- 
midable toboth.  Henry  was  afraid  that  this  gene- 
ral diffatisfaftion  of  his  people  might  encourage  his 
enemies  on  the  continent  to  invade  his  kingdom. 
He  knew  that  both  the  Pope  and  Emperor  courted 
the  friendlhipof  the  king  of  Scots,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  agarnft  England. 
He  rcfolved,  therefore,  to  difappoint  the  efFcds  of 
'  their  negociation3,  by  entering  into  a  clofer  union 
VJth  his  nephew.     In  order  to  accomplifli  this,  he 
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B  o^a  K   tranfmitted  to  James  an  elaborate  memorial,  re- 
prefenting  the  numerous  encroachments  of  the 
fee  of  Rome  upon  the  rights  of  fovereigns*;  and 
that  he  might  induce  him  more  certainly  to  adopt 
the  fame  meafures  for  aboliftiing  papal  ufurpa- 
tion,  which  had  proved  fo  efficacious  in  England^ 
he  fent  ambafladors  into  Scotland,  to  propofe  a 
peribnal  interview  with  him  at  York.     It  was 
plainly  James's  intereft  to  accept  this  ini^itation  j 
the  affiftance  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  the  high  ho-j 
nours  which  were  promifed  him,  and  the  liberal 
fubfidics  he  might  have  obtained,  would  have 
added  no  little  dignity  to  his  domeftic  govern- 
ment, and  muft  have  greatly  facilitated  the  exe- 
cution of  his  favourite  plan.   On  the  other  hand, 
a  war  with- England,  which  he  had  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend, if  he  rejeded  Henry's  offers  of  friea^- 
fhip,  was  inqonfiftent  with  all  his  views.     This 
would  bring  hiixi  to  depend  on  bis  barons  i  an  army 
could  not  be  raifed  without  their  affiftance  :  Tq 
call  nobles  inc^nfed  againft  their  prince  into  the 
field,  was  to  unite  his  enemies,  to  make  them  fen- 
fible  of  their  ow.n  ftrength,  and  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  their  wrongs.     James, 
who  was  not  ignorant  that  all  thefe  confequences 
might  follow  a  breach  with  England,  liftened  at 
firft  to  Henry's  propofal,  and  confented  to  the; 
interview  at  York.     But  the  clergy  dreaded  an 
union,  which,  muft  have  been  eftablilhed  on  the 
ruins  of -the  church.     Henry  had  taken   great 
pains \to  infufe  into  his  nephew  his  own  fenti-^ 

*  Strype,  Ecclef.  Mem*  i.  App.  155, 
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ments  concerning  religion,  and  had  frequently 
folicited  him,  by  ambafladors,  to  renounce  the 
ufurped  dominion  of  the  Pope,  which  was  no 
lefs  diftionourable  to  princes  than  grievous  to 
their  fubjefts.  The  clergy  had  hitherto,  with 
great  addrefs,  diverted  the  King  from  regarding 
thefe  folicitations.  But,  in  an  amicable  confer- 
ence, Henry  expefted,  and  they  feared,  that 
James  would  yield  to  his  entreaties,  or  be  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments.  They  knew  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  were  an  alluring  obje6t  to 
a  Prince  who  wanted  money,  and  who  loved  it ; 
that  the  pride  and  ambition  of  ecclefiaftics  xaifcd 
the  indignation  of  the  nobles  5  that  their  indecent 
lives  gave  offence  to  the  people ;  that  the  Pro*- 
tcftant  opinions  were  fpreading  faft  throughout 
the  nation  -,  and  that  an  univerfal  defedlion  from 
the  eftablifhed  church  would  be  the  confequcnce 
of  giving  the  fmalleft  degree  of  encouragement 
to  thefe  principles.  For  thefe  reafons,  they  em- 
ployed all"their  credit  with  the  King,  and  had 
recourfe  to  every  artifice  and  infinuation,  in  or- 
der to  divert  him  from  a  journey,  which  muft 
have  been  fo  fatal  to  their  intereft.  They  endea- 
voured to  infpire  him  with  fear,  by  magnifying 
the  danger  to  which  he  would  expofe  his  perfon, 
by  venturing  fo  far  into  England,  without  any 
fecurity  but. the  word  of  a  Prince,  who  having 
violated  every  thing  venerable  and  facred  in  re- 
ligion, was  no  longer  to  be  trufted  j  and  by  way 
of  compeafation  for  the  fums  which  he  might 
have  received  from  Henry,  they  offered  an  an- 
nual dpn^tife  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns;    they 
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B  o^o  K  promifed  to  contribute  liberally  towards  carrying 
on  a  war  with  England,  and  flattered  him  with 
the  profpect  of  imnicnfe  riches,  arifing  from  the 
forfeiture  of  perfons  who  were  to  be  tried  and 
condemned  as  heretics.  Influenced  by  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  James  broke  his  agreement  with 
Henry,  who,  in  expeftation  of  meeting  him, 
had  already  come  to  York  j  and  that  haughty 
and  impatient  Monarch  refented  the  affront,  by 
declaring  war  againft  Scotland.  His  army  was 
foon  ready  to  invade  the  kingdom.  James 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  nobles,  for 
the  defence  of  his  dominions.  At  his  command, 
they  aflfembled  their  followers  5  but  with  the 
fame  difpofitions  which  had  animated  their  an- 
ceftors  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  and  with  a  full 
refolution  of  imitating  their  example,  by  punifli- 
ing  thofe  to  whom  they  imputed  the  grievances 
of  which  they  had  reafon  to  complain  5  and  if 
the  King's  Minifl:ers  had  not  been  men  of  abili- 
ties, fuperior  to  thofe  of  James  III.  and  of  con- 
fiderable  interefl:  even  with  their  enemies,  who 
could  not  agree  among  themfelves  what  vidtims 
to  facrifice,  the  camp  of  Fala  would  have  been 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  Lauder,  for  the  daring 
encroachments  of  the  nobility  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Prince.  But  though  his  minifl:ers  were 
faved  by  this  accident,  the  nobles  had  foon  an- 
other opportunity  of  difcovering  to  the  King 
their  diffatisfaftion  with  his  government^  and 
their  contempt  of  his  authority.  Scarcity  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  having 
obliged  the  Englilh  army,  which  had  invaded 
2  Scotland^ 
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Scotland,  to  retire,  James  imagined  that  he  *  ^^o  ^ 
could  attack  them,  with  great  advantage,  in 
their  retreat ;  but  the  principal  barons,  with  an 
obftinacy  and  difdain  which  greatly  aggravated 
their  difobcdience,  rcfufed  to  advance  a  ftep  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  own  country.  Provoked 
by  this  infult  to  himfelf,  and  fufpicious  of  a  new 
confpiracy  againft  his  minifters,  the  King  in- 
flantly  difbanded  an  army  which  paid  fo  little 
regard  to  his  orders,  and  returned  abruptly  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

An  ambitious  and.  high-fpirited  Prince  could 
not  brook  fuch  a  mortifying  affront.  His  hopes 
of  fuccefs  had  been  ra(h,  and  his  defpair  upon  a 
difappomtment  was  exceflive.  He  felt  himfelf 
engaged  in  an  unneccflary  war  with  England, 
which,  inftead  of  yielding  him  the  laurels  and 
triumphs  that  he  expedled,  had  begun  with  fuch 
circumftances,  as  encouraged  the  infolence  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  expofed  him  to  the  fcorn  of 
his  enemies.  He  faw  how  vain  and  ineffeftual 
all  his  projefts  to  humble  the  nobles  had  been, 
and  that,  though  in  times  of  peace  a  Prince  may 
endeavour  to  deprefs  them,  they  will  rife, 
during  war,  to  their  former  importance  and  dig- 
nity. Impatience,  refentment,  indignation,  filled 
his  bofom  by  turns.  The  violence  of  thefe  paf- 
fions  altered  his  temper,  and,  perhaps,  impaired 
his  reafon.  He  became  penfive,  fullen,  and  re- 
tired. He  fecmed,  through  the  day,  to  be 
fwallowed  up  in  profound  meditation,  and, 
through  the  night,  he  was  difturbed  with  thofc 
vifionary  terrors  which  make  imprcffion  upon  a 

weak 
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BOOK  weak  underftanding  on4y,  or  a  difordered  fancy« 
In  order  to  revive  the  Kii)g's  fpirits,  an  inroad 
on  the  wcftern  borders  was  concerted  by  his  nrji- 
niftersj  who  pievailed  upon  the  Barons  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  raife  as  many  troops 
as  were  thought  neceflary,  and  to  enter  the  cne-^ 
lily's  country.  But  nothing  could  remove  the 
King's  averfion  to  his  nobility,  or  diminifh  hi§ 
jealoufy  of  their  power.  He  would  not  even  in- 
truft  them  with  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
they  had  affembled  j  that  was  refcrvcd  for  Oliver 
Sinclair  his  favourite,  Who  no  fooner  appeared 
to  take  pofleflion  of  the  dignity  conferred  upon 
him,  than  rage  and  indignation  occafioned  an 
univerfal  mutiny  in  the  army.  Five  hundrecj 
Engli(h;i  who  happened  to  be  drawn  up  in  fight, 
attacked  the  Scots  in  this  diforder.  Hatred  tq 
the  King,  and  contempt  of  their  general,  pro- 
duced an  cflfedk  to  which  there  i$  no  parallel  in 
jiiftory.  They  overcame  the  fear  of  death,  ancl 
the  love  of  liberty ;  and  ten  thoufand  men  fled 
before  a  number  fo,  far  inferior,  without  ftriking 
a  fingle  blow.  No  man  was  defirous  of  a  viftory, 
which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Kingj^ 
and  to  his  favourite;  few  endeavoured  to  fave 
themfelves  by  flight  j  the  Engliih  had  the  choice 
of  what  prifoners  they  pleafed  to  take ;  and  al-f 
moft  every  perfon  of  diftinftion,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition,  remained  in  their 
hands  ^   This  aftonifhing  event  was  a  iiev  proof 

tQ 

'  According  to  an  account  of  this  event  in  the  Hamilton 
MSS.  about  thirty  were  kiiled,  above  a  thoiifai\d  were  taken 

prifoaer?. 
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to  the  King  of  the  general  difafFeftion  of  the  no- 
bility, and  a  new  difcovery  of  his  own  weaknefs, 
and  want  of  authority.  Incapable  of  bearing 
thcfe  repeated  infults,  he  found  himfelf  unable 
to  revenge  them.  The  deepeft  melancholy  and 
defpair  fucceeded  to  the  furious  tranfports  of 
rage,  which  the  firft  account  of  the  rout  of  his 
army  occafioned.  All  the  violent  paffions,  which 
are  the  enemies  of  life,  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
and  wafted  and  confumed  a  youthful  and  vigor- 
ous conftitution.  Some  authors  of  that  age  im- 
pute his  untimely  death  to  poifon  ;  but  the  dif- 
cafes  of  the  mind,  when  they  rife  to  an  height, 
are  often  niortal  i  and  the  known  efFefts  of  dif- 
appointment,  anger,  and  refentmcnt,  ufpon  a 
fanguine  and  impetuous  temper,  fufliciently  ac- 
count for  his  unhappy  fate.  "  His  death  (fays 
Drummond)  provcth  his  mind  to  have  been 
raifed  to  an  high  ftrain,  and  above  mediocrity  j 
he  could  dicj  but  could  not  digeft  a  difafter," 
Had  James  furvived  this  misfortune,  one  of 
two  things  muft  have  happened :  Either  the 
violence  of  his  temper  would  have  engaged  him 
openly  to  attack  the  nobles,  who  would  have 
found  in  Henry  a  willing  and  powerful  pro- 
tcftor,  and  have  derived  the  fame  affiftance  from 
him,  which  the  malecontents,  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  reign,  did  from  his  daughter  Elizabeth  ;  in 
that  cafe,  a  dangerous  civil  war  muft  have  been 
the  certain  confcquence.     Or,  perhaps,  neccf- 

prifoners,  and,  among  them,  a  hundred  and  fixty  perfbns  of 
condition.  Vol.  ii.  2S6.  The  fmall  number  of  the  Engliih 
prevented  their  taking  more  prifoners. 
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B  o^o  K  (Jty  might  have  obliged  him  to  accept  of  Henry's 
Ci^V",^  offers,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  nobility.  In  that 
event  the  church  would  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to 
their  union;  a  Reformation,  upon  Henry's  plan, 
would  have  been  eftablifhedby  law;  a*greatpart 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  would  have 
been  feized  ;  and  the  friendfhip  of  the  King  and 
Barons  would  have  been  cemented  by  dividing 
its  fpoils. 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  our  Kings  towards 
reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles.  If 
they  were  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  we  mull 
not,  for  that  reafon,  conclude  that  they  were 
not  conducted  with  prudence.  Every  circiim- 
fta;ice  feems  to  have  combined  againft  the 
crown.  Accidental  events  concurred  with  poli- 
tical caufes,  in  rendering  the  beft  concerted  mea- 
fures  abortive.  The  aifafTmation  of  one  King, 
the  fudden  death  of  another,  and  the  fatal  de« 
fpair  of  a  third,  contributed  no  Icfs  than  its 
own  natural  ftrength,  to  preferve  the  ariftocracy 
from  ruin. 

Amidst  thefe  ftruggles,  the  influence  which 

^our  Kings  poflTeffed  in  their  parliaments,  is  a  cir- 

cumftance   feemingly   inexplicable,    and  which 

merits  particular  attention.     As  thefe  ^(femblies 

were  compofed  chiefly  of  the  nobks,  they,  we 

are  apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  dictated  alt  their 

ThetttMK    decifionsi  but,  inftead  of  this>  every  King  found 

^lc7of''  them  obfequious  to  his  will,  and  obtained  fuch 

ic-Iif rio^    law3,  as  he  deemed  neceffary  for  extending  his 

Fariiamcat.   authority.    All  things  were  conducted  there  with 

difpatch  and  unaninfiity^  and,  in  none  of  our 

hilloriansj 
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hiftorians,  do  we  find  an  inftance  of  any  oppofi* 
tion  formed  againft  the  court  in  Parliament,  or 
mention  of  any  difficulty  Jn  carrying  through  the 
meafures  which  were  agreeable  to  the  King.  In 
order  to  account  for  this  Angular  fa6l,  it  is  nc- 
ceffary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  conftitution 
of  Parliament. 

The  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  uniform  Theitifoni 
in  all  its  operations,  produced  the  fame  effefts  in 
fnxall,  as  in  great  focieties ;  and  the  territory  of  a 
Baron  was,  in  miniature,  the  model  of  a  king- 
dom. He  poffeffed  the  right  of  jurifdiftion, 
but  thofe  who  depended  on  him,  being  free 
men,  and  not  flaves,  could  be  tried  by  their 
Peers  only  j  and,  therefore,  his  vaflals  were 
bound  to  attend  his  courts,  and  to  aflift  both  in 
palling  and  executing  his  fentences.  When 
aflembled  on  thefc  occafions,  they  eftabliftied,  by 
mutual  confent,  fuch  regulations  as  tended  to 
.the  welfare  of  their  fmall  focietyj  and  often 
granted,  voluntarily,  fuch  fupplies  to  their  Supe- 
rioTy  as  his  neceffitics  required.  Change  now  a 
fingle  name  :  In  place  of  Baron,  fubftitute  King, 
and  we  behold  a  Parliament  in  its  firft  rudi- 
ments, and  obferve  the  firft  exertions  of  thofe 
powers,  which  its  members  now  poffefs  as 
Judges,  as  Legiflators,  and  as  difpenfers  of  the 
public  revenues.  Suitable  to  this  idea,  are  the 
appellations  of  the  King's  Coumj  smd  of  the 
King's  Great  Councily  by  which  Parliaments  were 
anciently  diftinguiflied ;  and  fuitable  to  this, 
likewifc,  were  the  conftitucnt  members  of  which 

«  l)u  Cange,  voc.^  Curia. 
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BOOK  it  was  compofed.  In  all  the  feudal  kingdom5> 
^,J'-^^  fuch  as  held  of  the  King  in  chief  were  bounds 
by  the  condition  of  their  tenure,  to  attend  and 
to  aflift  in  his  courts.  Nor  was  this  efteemed  a 
privilege,  Jjut  a  fervice  K  It  Was  cxaAed  like- 
wife,  of  Bifhops,  Abbots,  and  the  greater  cc'cle- 
fiaftics,  who,  holding  vaft  poffeflipns  of  the 
Crown,  were  deemed  fubjeft  to  the  fame  bur- 
den. Parliaments  did  not  continue  long  in  this 
ftate.  Cities  gradually  acquired  wealth,  a  con-* 
fidcrable  (hare  of  the  public  taxes  were  levied 
on  them,  the  inhabitants  grew  into  eftimatioDj 
and,  being  enfrailchifed  by  the  Sovereign,  a 
place  in  Parliament  was  the  confequence  of  their 
liberty,  and  of  their  importance.  But  as  it  would 
have  been  abfurd  to  confer  fuch  a  privilege,  or 
to  iippof^  fuch  a  burden  on  a  whole  community, 
every  borough  was  permitted  to  chufe  one  or 
two  of  its  citizens  to  appear  in  the  name  of  the 
corporation  j  and  the  idea  of  teprefentatinn  was* 
firft  introduced  in  this  manner.  An  innovation, 
dill  more  important,  naturally  followed.  The 
Vaflals  of  the  crown  were  originally  few  in  num- 
ber, and  extremely  powerful  j  but  as  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  render  property  fixed  and  permanent, 
many  of  their  poffeffions  came,  gradually,  and 
by  various  methods  of  alienation,  to  be  fplit  and 
parcelled  out  into  different  hands.  Hence  arofc 
the  diftinftion  between  the  Greater  and  the  LeJJer 
Barons.  The  former  were  thofe  who  retained 
their  original  fiefs  undivided,  the  latter  were  the 

'  Id.  voc.  Placitum,  col.  519.    Magna  Charta,  art.  14* 
AS-  Jac.  I.  1425.  cap.  52. 
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new  and  lefs  potent  vaflals  of  the  Crown.     Both  b  o^o  k 
were  bound,  however,  to  perform  all  feudal  fer- 
vices,  and,  of  confequence,  to  give  attendance 
in  Parliament.      To  the  Leffer  Barons,    who 
formed  no  inconfiderable  body,   this  was  an  in- 
tolerable  grievance.     Barons  fometimes  denied 
their  tenure,  boroughs  renounced  their  right  of 
elefting,    charters  were  obtained  containing  an 
exemption  from   attendance;   and  the   anxiety 
with  which  our  anceftors  endeavoured   to  get 
free  from  the  obligation  of  fitting  in  Parliament, 
is  furpafled  by  that  only  with  which  their  pofte- 
rity  folicit  to  be  admitted  there.    In  order  to  ac- 
commodate both  parties,  and,  at  once,  to  fecure 
to  the  King  a  fufficient  number  of  members  in 
his  great  council,  and  to  fave  his  vaflals  from  an 
unneceflary  burden,  an  eafy  expedient  was  found 
out.     The  obligation  to  perfonal  attendance  was 
continued  upon  the  Greater  Barons,  from  which 
the  Lefler  Barons  were  exempted,  on  condition 
of  their  elefting,  in  each  county,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Reprejentativesj  to  appear  in  their  name. 
Thus  a  Parliament  became  complete  in  all  its 
members,  and  was  compofed  of  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  of  Knights  of  the  (hires,  and  of 
BurgeflTes.    As  many  caufes  contributed  to  bring 
government  earlier   to   pdrfedion  in  England, 
than  in  Scotland ;  as  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  in- 
ftitutions '  abated   fooner,    and  its  defefts  were 
fupplied  with  greater  facility  in  the  one  king- 
dom, than  in  the  other  j  England  led  the  way  in 
all  thefe  changes,   and  Burgefles,    and  Knights  . 
of  the  Ihire,  appeared  in  the  Parliaments  of  that 
VoL.L  G  nation,- 
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nation,  before  they  were  heard  of  in  ours.  Bur- 
gefles  were  firft  admitted  into  the  ScottiHi  Par- 
A.D.1J16.  Haments  by  Robert  Bruce  ^i  and  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  laws  of  Robert  III.  they  are  ranked 
among  the  conftituent  members  of  that  affeiti- 
bly.  The  Lefler  Barons  i^ere  indebted  to 
»4»7-  James  I.  for  a  ftatute  exempting  them  from 
perfonal  attendance,  and  permitting  them  to 
cleft  reprefentatives :  The  exemption  was  eagerly 
laid  hold  on ;  but  the  privilege  was  fo  little  va- 
lued, that,  except  one  or  two  inftances,  it  lay 
negle6ted  during  one  hundred  and  fixty  years; 
and  James  VI.  firft  obliged  them  to  fend  repre- 
fentatives regularly  to  Parliament^. 

A  Scottish  Parliament,  then,  confifted  an- 
ciently of  Great  Barons,  of  Ecclefiaftics,  and  a 
few  reprefentatives  of  boroughs.  Nor  were  thefe 
divided,  as  in  England,  into  two  houfcs,  but 
compofed  one.  aflembly,  in  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  prefided^     In  rude  ages,   when  the 

fcience 

*  Abercromby,  1.  655. 

^  Effays  ou  Brit.  Antiq.  Eff.  II.  Dalrymp.  Hift.  of  Feud. 
Prop.  ch.  8. 

*  In  England,  the  Peers  and  Commons  fcem  early  to  have 
met  in  feparate  houfes ;  and  James  I.  who  was  fond  of  imi- 
tating the  Englifli  in  ail  their  cuftoms,  had  probably  an  in* 
tention  of  introducing  fome  confiderable  diftindlion  between 
the  Greater  and  Lefler  Barons  in  Scotland;  at-leaft  he  de- 
termined that  their  confultations  (hould  not  be  carried  on 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  fame  Prefident ;  for  by  his  law, 
A*  D-  J327f  it  is  provided,  **  that  out  of  the  Commiffioners 
of  all  the  (hires  Ihali  be  chofen  a  wife  and  expert  man,  called 
the  common  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  who  fhall  propofc 
all  and  fundry  needs  and  caufes  pertaining  to  the  Commons 
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fcience  of  government  was  extrcnriely  loiperfed^  ^  ^^  ^ 
among  a  martial  people,  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  of  peace>  ftrangers  to  the  talents  which  make 
a  §gure  in  debate,  and  defpifmg  theoi.  Parlia- 
ments were  not  held  in  the  fame  eftimation  as  at 
grcfents    nor   did  haughty   Barons  love   thofc 
courts,  in  which  they  appeared  with  fuch  evident 
marks  of  inferiority.      Parliaments  were  often 
haftily  affeniblcd,  and  it  was,  probably,  in  the 
King's  power,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  iflfued 
his  writs  for  that  purpofc,  to  exclude  fuch  as 
were  averfe  from  his  meafures.     At  a  tinie  when 
deeds  of  violence  were  common,   and  the  re- 
ftraints  of  law  and  decency  were  little  regarded, 
no  man  could  venture  with  fafety  to  oppofe  the 
King  in  his  own  court.     The  Great  Barons,  or 
l^ords  of  Parliament,  vrere  extremely  few ;  even 
fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  VI. » 
they  amounted  oply  to  fifty-three.     The  Ecclc- 
fiaftics  equalled  them  in  number,  and  being  de- 
voted implicitly  to  the  Crown,  for  reafons  which 
have  been  already  explained,  rendered  all  hopes 
of  viftory  in  any  ftruggle  defperate.     Nor  were 
the  nobles  themfelves  fo  anxious,  as  might  be 
imagined,  to  prevent  afts  of  Parliament  favour- 
able to  the  royal  Prerogative ;  confcious  of  their 
own  ftrength,  and  of  the  King's  inability  to  carry 
thcfe  a6ts  into  execution  without  their  concur- 
rence, they  trufted  either  to  elude,  or  to  contemn 

in  the  Parliament  or  general  council."    No  fuch  Speaker,  it 
"would  feem,  was  ever  chofen  ;  and  by  a  fubfequent  law  the 
Chancellor  was  declared  perpetual  Prefident  of  Parliament. 
»  And*  Coll.  V.  i.  pref.  40. 
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^  Oj^  *^  them  ;  and  the  ftatute  revoking  the  King's  pro- 
perty, and  annexing  alienated  jurifdiftions  tothe 
Crown,  repeated  in  every  reign,  and  violated 
and  defpifed  as  often,  is  a  {landing  proof  of  the 
impotence  of  laws,  when  oppofed  to  power.  So 
many  concurring  caufes  are  fufficient,  perhaps, 
to  account  for  the  afcendant  which  our  Kings 
acquired  in  Parliament.  But,  without  having 
recourfe  to  any  of  thefe,  a  fingle  circumftance, 
peculiar  to  the  conftitution  of  the  Scottilh  Par- 
liament, the  mentioning  of  which  we  have  hither- 
to avoided,  will  abundantly  explain  this  faft, 
feemingly  fo  repugnant  to  all  our  reafonings  con- 
cerning the  weaknefs  of  the  King,  and  the  power 
of  the  nobles. 

As  far  back  as  our  records  enable  us  to  trace 
the  conftitution  of  our  Parliaments,  we  find  a 
committee,  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  Lords  of 
Articles.  It  was  their  bufinefs  to  prepare,  and  to 
digeft  all  matters  which  were  to  be  laid  before 
the  Parliament.  There  was  rarely  any  bufinefs 
introduced  into  Parliament,  but  what  had  pafled 
through  the  channel  of  this  committee  j  every 
motion  for  a  new  law  was  firft  made  there,  and 
approved  of,  or  rejefted  by  the  members  of  it ; 
what  they  approved  was  formed  into  a  bill,  and 
prefented  to  Parliament  \  and  it  feems  probable, 
that  what  they  rejefted  could  not  be  introduced 
into  the  houfe.  1  his  committee  owed  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  vefted  in  it,  to  the  military  ge- 
nius of  the  ancient  nobles;  too  impatient  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  drudgery  of.  civil  bufinefs,  too  impe- 
tuous to  obfervc  the  forms,  or  to  enter  into  the 
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details  neccflary  in  conducing  it,  they  were  glad  ^  0^0  k 
to  lay  that  burden  upon  a  fmall  number,  while 
they  themfelves  had  no  other  labour  than  fimply 
to  give,  or  to  refufe  their  aflent  to  the  bills 
which  were  prclented  to  them.  The  Lords  of 
Articles,  then,  not  only  direfted  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  but  poflefled  a  negative  be- 
fore debate.  That  committee  was  chofen  ancj 
conftituted  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  put  this  valuable 
privilege  entirely  in  the  King's  hands.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  our  Kings  once  had  the 
fole  right  of  nominating  the  Lords  of  Articles", 
They  came  afterwards  to  be  ekfted  by  the  Parlia* 

■  It  appears  from  authentic  record?,  that  a  parliament  w^s 
appointed  to  be  held  March  12,  1566,  and  that  the  Lords  of 
Articles  were  chofen  and  met  on  the  7th,  five  days  before  the 
affembling  of  Parliament.  If  they  could  be  regularly  ele^ed 
fo  long  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Prince  alone  pofleffed  the  right  of  electing  thera. 
There  are  two  different  accounts  of  the  manner  of  their  elec- 
tion at  that  time,  one  by  Mary  herfelf,  in  a  letter  to  the  arch* 
bifliop  of  Glafgow :  "  We,  accompanied  with  our  nohU 
"  lity  for  the  time,  paft  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  for 
"  holding  of  our  Parliament  on  the  7th  day  of  this  inftantg 
"  and  ele<fled  the  Lords  Articulars."  If  we  explain  thefe- 
words,  according  to  the  ftri<ft  grammar,  we  muft  conclude 
that  the  Queen  herfelf  eledted  them.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  Mary  meant  to  fay,  that  the  nobles  then  pre* 
fent  with  her,  viz.  her  privy  counfellors,  and  others,  eleiftcd 
the  Lords  of  Articles.  Keith*s  Hift.  of  Scotland,  p.  331. 
The  other  account  is  Lord  Ruthven's,  who  exprefsly  affirms 
that  the  Queen  herfelf  ele<aed  them.  Keith's  Append.  126. 
Whether  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  opinions, 
is  of  no  confequence.  If  the  privy  counfellors  and  nobles  at-  ' 
tending  the  coufit  had  a  right  to  ele<ft  the  Lords  of  Articles,  . 
it  was  equally  advantageous  for  the  Crov^n,  as  if  the  Princ«  ' 
}»d  iiad  the  fole  nomination  of  them. 
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B  o^o  K  mcnt,  and  cbnfifted  of  an  equal  number  otit  of  each 
eftate,  and  mod  commonly  of  eight  Temporal  and 
eiight  Spiritual  Lords,  of  eight  reprefentatives  of 
boroughs,  and  of  the  eight  great  officers  of  the 
Crown.  Of  this  body,  the  eight  ecclefiaftics, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  were 
entirely  at  the  King's  devotion,  and  it  was  fcarce 
poffib^le  that  the  choice  could  fall  on  fuch  Tem- 
poral Lords  and  BurgeflTes  as  would  unite  in  op- 
pbiition  to  his  meafures.  Capable  either  of  in- 
fluencing their  election,  or  of  gaining  them  when 
clefted,  the  King  commonly  found  the  Lords  of 
Articles  no  lefs  obfequious  to  his  will,  than 
his  own  privy  council,  and,  by  means  of  his  au- 
thority with  them,  he  could  put  a  negative  upon 
his  Parliament  before  debate,  as  well  as  after  it; 
and  what  may  feerii  altogether  incredible,  the 
moft  limited  Prince  in  Europe  aftually  pof- 
felTed,  in  one  inftance,  a  jprerogative  which  the 
ihoft  abfolute  coujd  never  attain  "*. 

To 

^    ^  Having  deduced  the  hi  (lory  of  the  committee  of  Lords  of 
.Articles  as  low  as  the  fubjedl:  of  this  preliminary  book  re- 
c  quired,  it  may  be  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  fome  of  my  readers, 
,to  know  the  fubfequent  variations  in  this  fmgular  inflitution, 
and  the  political  ufe  which  our  Kings  made  of  thefe.    When 
^  r Parliaments  became  more  numerous,  and  more  confiderable 
by  the  admiiion  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  LefTer  Barons, 
the  preferving  their  influence  over  the  Lords  of  Articles  be- 
,came,  ILkewife,  an  objeft  of  greater  importance  to  our  Kings. 
-.  t  James  VI.  on  pretence  that  the  Lords  of  Articles  could  not 
-  •  find  leifare  to  confider  the  great  multitude  of  aflfairs  laid  be-* 
fore  them,  obtained  an  a<5l,  appointing  fnur  perfons  to  he 
:  named  out  of  each  eftaH^  who  ftiould  meet  twenty  days  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Parliament  *,  to  receive  all  fup- 
♦  Adt  22.2.  P.  1 594. 
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To  this  account  of  the  internal  conftitution  of  ^  ©  o  J^ 
Scotland,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  view.of  *    ~*~  _j 
the  political  ftate  of  Europe  at  that  period,  where  f"e*«  th«' 
the  following  hiftory  commences.     A  thorough  beginning 
knowledge  of  that  general  fyftcm,  of  which  every  teemhcea- 
kingdom  in  Europe  forms  a  part,  is  not  lefe  re-  ^^* 
guifite  towards  undcrftanding  the  hiftory  of  a  na- 
tion^ 

plications,  &c.  and  rejedling  what  they  thought  frivolous, 
fliould  engrofs  in  a  book  what  they  thought  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  Articles.  No  provifion  is  made  in  the  aft 
for  the  choice  of  this  feleft  body,  and  the  King  would,  of 
courfe,  have  claimed  that  privilege.  In  1633,  when  Charles  I. 
was  beginning  to  introduce  thofe  innovations  which  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  the  nation,  he  dreaded  the  oppofition  of  his 
Parliament,  and  in  order  to  prevent  that,  an  artifice  was  ma^^e 
ufe  of  to  fecure  the  Lords  of  Articles  for  the  Crown.     T^e 
Temporal  Peers  were  appointed  to  choofe  eight  Bifhops,  and 
the  Biftops  eight  Peers ;  thefe  fixteen  met  together,  and  eleft- 
ed  eignt  Knights  of  the  Shire,  and  eight  Burgeffes,  and  to 
thefe  the  Crown  officers  were  added  as  ufual.  If  we  can  only 
,fuppofe  eight  perfons  of  fo  numerous  a  body,  as  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  were  become  by*  that  time,  attached  to  the  court, 
thefe,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  the  men  whom  the  Bifhops 
would  choofe,  and  of  confequence  the  whole  Lords  of  Articles 
v^ere  the  tools  and  creatures  of  the  King.     This  praftice,  io 
inconfiitent  with  liberty,  was  abolifhed  during  the  civil  war ; 
And  the  ftatute  of  James  VI,  was  repealed.     After  the  Rib-* 
floration,  Parliaments  became  more  fervile  than  ever.  What 
was  only  a  temporary  device,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was, 
then,  converted  into  a  Handing  law*     **  For  my  part,'*  feys 
the  author  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  many  of  xhefe  par- 
ticulai's,  **  I  fhould  have  thought  it  lefs  criminal  in  our  Re* 
•'  (loration  Parliament,  to  have  openly  bellowed  upon  the 
^*  King  a  negative  before  debate^  than,  in  fuch  an  underhand 
<*  artificial  manner,  to  betray  their  conftituents,  and  the  Xia-* 
•'  tion."  Effays  on  Brit.  Antiq.  §^.     It  is  probable,  how* 
^vcr,  from  a,  kttei:  of  .Randolph*s  to  Cecil,  xo  Aug.  1560, 
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tion,  than  an  acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  go^ 
vernment  and  laws.  The  latter  may  enable  us  to 
comprehend  domeftic  occurrences  and  revolu- 
tions J  but  without  the  former,  foreign  tranfac- 
tions  muft  be  altogether  myfterious  and  unintel-  . 
ligible.  By  attending  to  this,  many  dark  paffages 
in  our  hiftory  may  be  placed  in  a  clear  light;  and 
where  the  bulk  of  hiftorians  have  feen  only  the 
efFe<5t,  we  may  be  able  to  difcover  the  caufe. 

The  fubverfion  of  the  feudal  government  in 
France,  and  its  declenfion  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  occafioned  a  remarkable  alteration  in 
the  political  ftate  of  Europe,  Kingdoms,  which 
were  inconfiderable  when  broken,  and  parcelled 
0ut  among  nobles,  acquired  firmnefs  and  ftrength, 
by  being  united  into  a  regular  monarchy..  Kings 
became  confcious  of  their  own  power  and  import- 
ance. They  meditated  fchemes  of  conqoeft,  and 
engaged  in  wars  at  a  diftance.  Numerous  armies 
were  raifed,  and  great  taxes  impofed  for  their  fub- 
fifttnce.  Confiderable  bodies  of  infantry  were 
kept  in  conftant  pay  ;  that  fervice  grew  to  be  ho- 
nourable i  and  cavalry,  in  which  the  ftrength  of 

printed  in  the  Appendix,  that  this  Parliament  had  fbme  ap- 
pearance of  ancient  precedent  to  juftify  their  unworthy  con- 
dn6l.   Various  queftions  concerning  the  conftituent  members 
of  the  Scottifh  Parliament ;  concerning  the  aera  at  which  the 
Reprefentatives  of  Boroughs  were  Introduced  into  that  aflcm- 
bly  i  and  concerning  the  origin  and  power  of  the<Iommittee 
of  Lords  of  Articles,  occur,   and  have  been  agitated  with 
great  warmth.     Since  the  iirft  publication  of  this  work,  all 
•   thefe  difputcd  points  have  been  confidered  with  calmnefs  and 
.   accuracy  in  Mr.  Wight's  Inquiry  into  the  Rife  and  Progrcfs 
.  of  Parliament,  &c.'  410  Edit.  p.  17,  8cc.     . 
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European  armies  had  hitherto  confifted,  though  ^  ^^  ^ 
proper  enough  for  the  fliort  and  voluntary  ex- 
curfions  of  Barons  who  ferved  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  were  found  to  be  unfit  either  for  making, 
or  defending  any  important  conqueft. 

It  was  in  Italy,  that  the  powerful  monarchs  of 
France  and  Spain  and  Germany  firft  appeared  to 
make  a  trial  of  their  new  ftrength.  The  divifion 
of  that  country  into  many  fmall  ftates,  the  luxury 
of  the  people,  and  their  effeminate  averfion  to  arms, 
invited  their  more  martial  neighbours  to  an  eafy 
prey.  The  Italians,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
mock  battles  only,  and  to  decide  their  interior 
quarrels  by  innocent  and  bloodlefs  vidtories,  were 
aftonifhed,  when  the  French  invaded  their  coun- 
try, at  the  fight  of  real  war;  and  as  they  could 
not  refift  the  torrent,  they  fufi^sred  it  to  take  its 
courfe,  and  to  fpend  its  rage.  Intrigue  and  policy 
fuppUed  the  want  of  flirength.  Necefllty  and  felf- 
prefervation  led  that  ingenious  people  to  the  great 
fecret  of  modern  politics,  by  teaching  them  how 
to  balance  the  power  of  one  Prince,  by  throwing 
that  of  another  into  the  oppofite  fcale.  By. this 
happy  device,  the  liberty  of  Italy  was  long  pre- 
ferved.  The  fcales  were  poifed  by  very  flcilful 
hands  ;  the  fmallefl:  variations  were  attended  to, 
and  no  Prince  was  allowed  to  retain  any  fuperio- 
rity,  that  could  be  dangerous. 

A  SYSTEM  of  conduit,  purfued  with  fo  much 
fuccefs  in  Italy,  was  not  long  confined  to  that  coun- 
try of  political  refinement.  The  maxim  of  pre- 
ferving  a  balance  of  power  is  founded  fo  much 
vpon  obvious  reafoning,  and  the  fituation  of  Eu- 
rope 
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B  oj)  K  j^op^  i?cndered  it  fo  neceffary,  that  it  foon  became 
Ui-y-i— »  a  matter  of  chief  attention  to  all  wife  politicians. 
Every .ftep  any  Prince  took  was  obfervcd  by  all  his 
neighbours.  Ambafladors,  a  kind  of  honourable 
fpies,  authorifed  by  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  .Kings, 
refidcd  almoft  conftantly  at  every  different  court, 
and  had  it  in  charge  to  watch  all  its  motions.  Dan- 
gers were  forefeen  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  pre* 
vented  with  more  eafe.  Confederacies  were  formed 
to  humble  any  power  which  rofe  above  ifs  due.pro- 
portion,  llevenge  or  felf-defence  were  no  longer 
the  only  caufes  of  hoftility,  it  became  common.to 
take  arms  out  of  policy  j  and  war,  both  in  its 
-commencement  and  in  its  operations,  was  more 
an  exercife  of  the  judgment,  than  of  thepaffions 
of  men.  Almoft  every  war  in  Europe  becan^e 
general,  and  the  moft  inconfiderable  ftates  ac- 
quired importance,  becaufeth^y  could  add  oycjigl^t 
to  either  fcale. 

Francis. I.  who  mounted  the  throne  of/France 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  Charles  V.  who  obtained  the  Imperial  Crown 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, divided  between  them  the  ftrength  and 
afFeftions  of  all  Europe.  Their  perpetual  en.rpity 
was  not  owing  either  to  perfonal  jealoufy,  or  ta 
the  caprice  of  private  paflion,  but  was  founded 
fo  much  in  nature  and  true  policy,  that  it  fub- 
'fifted  between  their  pofterity  for  feveral  ages, 
Charles  fucccedcd  to  all  the  dominions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  No  family  had  ever  gained  fa 
much  by  wife- and  fortunate  marriages.  By  ac- 
quifitions  of  this  kind  the  Auftrian  Princes  rofci 
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in  a  fliort  titne^  from  obfcurc  Counts  of  Hapf*  book 
bourg,  to  be  Archdukes  of  Auftria>  and  Kings 
of  Bohemia,  and  were  in  pofieflion  of  the  impe- 
rial dignity  by  a  fort  of  hereditary  right.  Beiides 
thcfe  territories  in  Germany,  Charles  was  heir 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  to  all  the  dominions 
which   belonged    to   the   houfe    of    Burgundy. 
The  Burgundian  provinces  engrolTed,    at  that 
that  time,  the  riches  and  commerce  of  one  half 
of  Europe;  and  he  drew  from  them^  on  many 
occafions,  thofc  immenfe  fums,  which  no  people 
without  trade  and  liberty  are  able  to  contri- 
bute.    Spain  furnilhed  him  a  gallant  and  hardy 
infantry,    to  whofe  difcipline  he  was  indebted 
for  all  his  conquefts.     At  the  fame  time,  by  the 
difcovery  of  the  new  world,  a  vein  of  wealth  was 
opened  to  him,  which  all  the  extravagance  of 
ambition  could  not  exhauft,     Thefe  advantages 
rendered   Charles  the  firft   Prince  in  Europe  i 
but  he  wilhcd  to  be  more,  and  openly  afpired 
to   univerfal   monarchy.      His   genius   was   of 
'that  kind  which  ripens   flowly,  and  lies  long 
concealed  j  but  it  grew  up  without  obfcrvation, 
to  an  unexpeftcd  height  and  vigour.     He  pof> 
fcffed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  charafteriftic 
virtues  of  all  the  different  races  ofPrincestowhom 
he  was  allied.     In  forming  his  fchemes,  he  dif- 
covered  all  the  fubtlety  and  penetration  of  Ferdi- 
nand his  grandfather ;  he  purfued  them  with  that 
obftinate  and  inflexible  perfeverance  which  has 
ever  been  peculiar  to  the  Auftrian  blood ;  and  in 
executing  them,  he  could  employ  the  magnani- 
mity and  boldnefs  of  his  Burgundian  anceftors. 

His 
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BOOK  His  abilities  were  equal  to  his  power,  and  neither 
of  them  would  have  been  inferior  to  his  defigns, 
had  not  Providence,  in  pity  to  mankind,  and  in 
order  to  preferve  them  from  the  worft  of  all  cvils^ 
Univerfal  Monarchy,  raifcd  np  Francis  I.  to  de- 
fend the  libeny  of  Europe.  His  dominions  were 
lefs  extenfive,  but  more  united  than  the  Em- 
peror's. His  fubjcfts  were  numerous,  active,  and 
warlike,  lovers  of  glory,  and  lovers  of  their  King. 
To  Charles,  power  was  the  only  object  of  defire> 
and  he  purfued  it  with  an  unwearied  and  joy  lefs 
induftry,  Francis  could  mingle  pleafure  and  ele- 
gance with  his  ambition}  and  though  he  neg^ 
lefted  fome  advantages,  which  a  more  phlegmatic 
or  more  frugal  Prince  would  have  improved,  an 
a6live  and  intrepid  courage  fupplied  all  its  de- 
fers, and  checked  pr  defja-ted  many  of  the  Em,- 
peror's  defigas. 

The  reft  of  Europe  obferved  all  the  motions  of 
thefe  mighty  rivals  with  a  jealous  attention.  Qh 
the  one  fide,  the  Italians  faw  the  danger  which 
threatened  Chriftendom,  and  in  order  to  avert 
it,  had  recourfe  to  the  expedient  which  they 
had  often  employed  with  fuccefs.  They  endea- 
voured  to  divide  the  power  of  the  two  contending 
Monarchs  into  equal  fcales,  and,  by  the  union  of 
feveral  fmall  ftates,  to  counterpoife  him  whofe 
power  became  too  great.  But,  what  they  con- 
certed with  much  wifdom,  they  were  able  to  ex- 
ecute with  little  vigour  ;  and  intrigue  and  refine- 
ment were  feeble  fences  againft  the  incroachmenta 
of  military  power. 

Oh 
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On  the  other  fide^HoriryVIII.  of  England  held  book 
the  balance  with  lefs  delicacy,  but  with  a  ftrongcr 
hand.  He  was  the  third  Prince  of  the  age  in  dig* 
nity  and  in  power;  and.the  advantageous  fituation 
of  his  dominions,  his  domeftic  tranquillity,  his 
immenfe  wealth,  and  abfolute  authority,  rendered 
him  the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
Each  of  the  rivals  courted  him  with  emulation ; 
he  knew  it  to  be  his  intereft  to  keep  the  balance 
even,  and  to  rcftrain  both,  by  not  joining  entirely 
with  either  of  them.  But  he  was  feldom  able  to 
reduce  his  ideas  to  praftice  ;  he  was  governed  by 
caprice  more  than  by  principle;  and  thepaffions 
of  the  man  were  an  overmatch  for  the  maxims  of 
the  King.  Vanity  and  refentment  were  the  great 
fprings  of  all  his  undertakings,  and  his  neighbours 
eafily  found  the  way,  by  touching  thefe,  to  force 
him  upon  many  ra(h  and  inconfiftent  enterprifes: 
His  reign  was  a  perpetual  feries  of  blunders  in 
politics ;  and  while  he  efteemed  himfelf  the  wifeft 
Prince  in  Europe,  he  was  a  conftant  dupe  to 
thofe  who  found  it  neceffary,  and  could  fubmir, 
to  flatter  him. 

In  this  fituation  of  Europe,  Scotland,  which 
had  hitherto  wafted  her  ftrength  in  the  quarrels 
between  France  and  England,  emerged  from  her 
obfcurity,  took  her  ftatiun  in  the  fyftem,  and  be- 
gan to  have  fome  influence  upon  the  fate  of  dif- 
tant  nations.  Her  afliftance  was,  frequently,  of 
confequence  to  the  contending  parties,  and  the 
balance  was  often  lb  nicely  adjufted,  that  it  was 
in  her  power  to  make  it  lean  to  either  fide.  The 
part  afligned  her,   at  this  jun6lurc,  was  to  divert 
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B  o^o  K  Heniy  from  carrying  his  arms  into  the  contlncM^ 
That  Prii>c^ji  having  routed  the  French  at  Gui- 
negat>  and  invefted  Terouenne,  France  attempted 
to  divide  his  forces,  by  engaging  James  IV.  ia 
that  unhappy  expedition  which  ^ded  with  his 
life.   For  the  fame  reafon  Francis  encouraged  and 
affiftcd  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  ruin  the  families 
of  Angus  and  Home,   which  were  in  the  intcreft 
of  England,  and  would  willingly  have  perfuaded 
the  Scots  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  King,  and 
to  enter  into  a  new  war  with  that  kingdom* 
Henry  and  Francis  having  united  not  long  after 
againft  the  Emperor,  it  was  the  intcreft  of  both 
Kings,  that  the  Scots  Ihould  continue  inadtive ; 
and  a  long  tranquillity  was  thq  effefl  of  their 
union.     Charles  endeavoured  to  break  this,  and 
to  embarrafs  Henry  by  ahother  inroad  of  the 
Scots.     For  this  end,  he  made  great  advances  to 
James  V.  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  young  Mo* 
narch,  by  elefting  him  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  by  offering  him  a  match  in  the  Im- 
perial family  j  while,  in  return  for  thefe  empty 
honours,  he  demanded  of  him  to  renounce  his' 
alliance  with  France,  and  to  declare  war  againft 
England.     But  James,  who  had  much  to  lofe, 
and  who  could  gain  little  by  clofing  with  the  Em- 
peror's propofals,  rejcfted  them  with  decency, 
and  keeping  firm  to  his  ancient  allies,  left  Heft<y 
at  full  liberty  to  a£t  upon  the  continent  with  his 
whole  ftrength. 

Henry  himfelf  began  his  reign,  by  imitating 
the.cxampleof  his  anceftors  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land,   He  held  its  power  in  fuch  extreme  con- 
^  tempt. 
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tempt,  that  he  was  at  no  pains  to  gain  its  friend-  *  ^^^  * 
fhip  J  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  irritated  the  whole 
nation,  by  reviving  the  antiquated  pretenfions  of 
the  crown  of  England  to  the  fovereignty  over 
Scotlarrd.  But  his  own  experience,  and  the  ex- 
Hmple  of  his  enemies,  gave  him  a  higher  idea  of 
its  importance.  It  was  impoflible  to  defend  an 
open  and  extcnlive  frontier,  againft  the  incurlions 
of  an  aAive  and  martial  people.  During  any  war 
on  the  continent,  this  obliged  him  to  divide  the 
ftrength  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  necefiary  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  army  of  obfervation  in  the 
north  of  England;  and  after  all  precautions,  the 
Scottifh  borderers,  who  were  fuperior  to  all  mai\- 
kind  in  the  praftice  of  irregular  war,  often  made 
fucccfsful  inroads,  and  fpread  terror  and  defoU- 
lation  over  many  counties.  He  fell,  at  laft,  upon 
the  true  fecret  of  policy,  with  rcfpeft  to  Scot- 
land, which  his  predeceffors  had  too  little  pene- 
tration to  difcover,  or  too  much  pride  to  employ. 
The  fituation  of  the  country,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  people,  made  the  conqueft  of  Scotland  impof- 
fiblej  but  the  national  poverty,  and  the  violence  " 
of  fadlion,  rendered  it  an  eafy  matter  to  divide, 
and  to  govern  it.  He  abandoned,  therefore,  the 
former  defign,  and  refolved  to  employ  his  utmoft 
addrefs  in  executing  the  latter.  It  had  not  yet  be- 
come honourable  for  one  Prince  to  receive  pay 
from  another,  under  the  more  decent  name  of  a 
fubfidy.  But,  in  all  ages,  the  fame  arguments 
have  been  good  in  courts,  and  of  weight  with , 
minifters,  faftious  leaders,  and  favourites.  What 
were  the  arguments  by  which  Henry  brought  over 
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B  o^o  ic  {q  many  to  his  intereft  during  the  •minority  of 
James  V,  we  know  by  the  original  warrant  ftill 
extant  p,  for  remitting  confiderable  fums  into 
Scotland.  By  a  proper  diftribution  of  thefe,  many 
perfons  of  note  were  gained  to  his  party,  and  a 
faftion  which  held  fecret  correfpondence  with 
England,  and  received  all  its  direftions  from 
thence,  appears  henceforward  in  our  domeftic 
contefts.  In  the  fequel  of  the  hiftory,  we  fhall 
find  Henry  labouring  to  extend  his  influence  in 
Scotland.  His  fuccelTors  adopted  the  fame  plan, 
and  improved  upon  it.  The  affairs  of  the  two 
kingdoms  became  interwoven,  and  their  interefts 
were  often  the  fame.  Elizabeth  divided  her  at- 
tention almoft  equally  between  them,  and  the  au- 
thority which  ftie  inherited  in  the  one,  was  not 
greater  than  that  which  fhe  acquired  in  the  other. 

'  Burn.  Hift.  Rcf.  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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ARY  Queen  of  Scots,   the  daughter  of  b  o  o  k 
James  V.  and  of  Mary  of  Guife,  was  born  i    - '-  ^ 
a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  fathen     The  ?r^  f^{ 

o  .  .  .  '  .  Mary,   Dec. 

fituation  in  which  he  left  the  kingdom  alarmed  8, 15431. 
all  ranks  of  men  with  the  profpeft  of  a  turbulent  the  king, 
and  difaftrous  reign.  A  war  againft  England  had  ^*'"' 
been  undertaken  without  neceflity,  •  and  carried 
on  without  fuccefs.     Many  perfons  of  the  firfl: 
rank  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  in 
the  unfortunate  rout  near  the  firth  of  Sol  way,  and 
were  ftill  prifoners  at  London.     Among  the  reft 
of  the  nobles  there  was  little  union  either  ip  their 
views,  or  in  their  affections;  and  the  religious 
difputes  occafioned  by  the  opinions  of  the  reform- 
ers, growing  every,  day  more  violent,  added  to  the 
rage  of  thofe  fadtions  which  are  natural  to  a  form 
of  government  nearly  ariftocratical. 
Vol.  I.  H  Ths 
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The  government  of  a  Queen  was  unknown  in 
Scotland,  and  did  not  innprint  much  reverence  in 
the  minds  of  a  martial  people.  The  government 
of  an  infant  Queen  was  ftill  more  deftitute  of  real 
authority  j  and  the  profpeft  of  a  long  and  feeble 
minority  invited  to  faftion  by  the  hope  of  impu- 
nity. James  had  not  even  provided  the  common 
remedy  againft  the  diforders  of  a  minority,  by 
comttiittipg  to  proper,  perfons  the  care  of  his 
daughter's  education,  and  the  adminiftration  of  af- 
fairs in  her  name.  Though  he  faw  the  clouds  ga- 
thering, and  foretold  that  they  would  quickly  burft 
into  a  ftorm,  he  was  fo  little  able  to  difpcrfe  them, 
t>r  to  defend  his  daughter  and  kingdom  againfl:  the 
imminent  calamities,  that,  in  mfere  delpair,  he 
abandoned  them  both  to  the  mercy  of  fortune,  an(J 
left  open  to  every  pretender,  the  office  of  Regent, 
which  he  could  not  (iJ^  to  his  own  fatisfaftion. 

Cardinal.  Beatoun,  who  had  for  many  years, 
been  cpnfidered  as  prime  minifter,  was  the  firft  who 
claimed  that  high  dignity  j  and  in  fupport  of  his 
pretenfions,  he  produced  a  teftament  %  which  he 
Kimfelf  had  forged  in  the  name  of  the  late  King; 
and  without  any  other  right>  inftantly  afiUmed  the 
title  of  Regent.  He  hoped,  by  the  afliftanceof  the 
clergy  j|  the  countenance  of  France,  the  connivance 
of  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  the  fupport  of  the 
whole  popifti  faftion,  to  hold  hy  force;  what  he 
had  feized  on  by  fraud.  But  Beatoun  had  enjoyed 
power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation* 
Thofc  among  the  nobles  who  wiflicd  for  a  Rcform- 


*  Sadler's  Lett,  i6u    Hajacs,  State  Papers,  4W. 
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ation  Lti  religion  dreaded  his  feverity,  and  others 
confidered  the  elevation  ^of  a  Churchmatl  to  tht 
higheft  office  in  the  kingdom  as  a  deprefllon  of 
themfelves.  At  their  inftigation,  James  Hamilton 
Earl  of  Arran>  and  next  heir  to  the  Queen,  roufcd 
hinifelf  from  his  inaftiricy,  and  was  prevailed  ort 
to  alpirc  to  that  ftation,  to  which  proximity  of 
blood  eave  him  a  natural  title.    The  nobles,  who  E«rff^  Ar- 

*^  ran  chofea 

were  affembled  fof  that  purpofc,  unanimoufly  Regent, 
conferred  on  him  the  office  of  Regent ;  and  the 
public  voice  applauded  their  choice *"• 

No  two  men  ever  diffefed  more  widely  in  dif-  chmfUt 
pofition  and  charaflier,  thain  the  Earl  of  Arraii  *  *•'•"'** 
and  Cardinal  Bealoun.  The  Cardinal  was  by  na* 
ture  of  immoderate  ambition  j  by  long  expe- 
rience he  had  acquired  addrefs  and  refinemetit  i 
and  infolence  grew  upon  him  from  continual  fuc* 
cefs.  His  high  ftation  in  the  church  placed  hiiti 
in  the  way  of  great  civil  employments  5  his  abili- 
ties were  equal  to  the  greateft  of  thefe ;  nor  did 
he  reckon  any  of  them  to  be  above  his  merit.  As( 
his  own  eminence  was  founded  upofi  the  power 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  that  fuperftition,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Re- 
formers. Political  motives  alone  determined  hirtt 
to  fupport  the  one,  or  to  oppbfe  the  othei*".  tiii 
early  application  to  public  bufirtefs  kept  him  un-* 
acquainted -with  the  learning  and  controverfies  of 
the  age ;  he  gave  judgment,  however,  trpon  dl 
points  in  difpute,  with  a  precipitancy,  vicdence, 

*  Epift.  Reg.  Scot*  vol.  n.  p.  30S. 
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and  rigour,  which  contemporary  hiftorians  men- 
tion with  indignation. 
o£  Arran.  The  charaftcr  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  was,  in  al- 
mod  every  thing,  the  reverfe  of  Beatoun's.  He 
was  neither  infefted  with  ambition,  nor  inclined 
to  cruelty:  The  love  of  eafe  cxtinguilhed  the  for- 
mer, the  foftnefs  of  his  temper  prefcrved  him 
from  the  latter.  Timidity  and  irrefolution  were 
his  predominant  failings,  the  one  occafioned  by 
his  natural  conftitution,  and  the  other  arifing 
from  a  confcioufnefs  that  his  abilities  were  not 
equal  to  his  ftation.  With  thefe  difpofitions  he 
might  have  enjoyed  and  adorned  private  life  i  but 
his  public  condudt  was  without  courage,  or  dig- 
nity, or  confiftence.  The  perpetual  (lave  of  his 
Qwa  fears,  and,  by  confequence,  the  perpetual 
tool  of  thofe,  who  found  their  advantage  in  prac- 
tifing  upon  them.  But  as  no  other  perfon  could 
be  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  Cardinal,  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs,  the  nation  declared  in  his 
favour  with  fuch  general  confent,  that  the  arti- 
fices of  his  rival  could  not  withftand  its  united 
ftrength. 
Schemeiof  Th£  Earl  of  Arran  had  fcarce  taken  pofTeinon 
whhT^lId*  of  his  ne)v  dignity,  when  a  negociation  was  opened 
toScotiand.  ^j^h  England,  which  gave  birth  to  event?  p(  the 
moft  fatal  confequence  to  himfelf,  and  to  the 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  James,  Henry 
VIII.  was  no  longer  afraid  of  any  interruption 
from  Scotland  to  his  defigns  againft.France  j  and 
immedrately  conceived  hopes,  of  rendering  this 
fecurity  perpetual,  by  the  marriage  of  Edward 
his  only  fon  with  the  young  Queen  of  Scots. 
I  He 
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He  communicated  his  intention  to  the  prifoners  ®  ^i^ ,^ 
taken  at  Solway,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  favour  ^  -^^^^ 
it,  by  the  promife  of  liberty,  as  the  reward  of 
their  fuccefs.  In  the  mean  time  he  permitted 
them  to  return  into  Scotland,  that,  by  their  pre- 
fcnce  in  the  Parliament  which  the  Regent  had 
called,  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  perfuade 
their  countrymen  to  fall  in  with  his  propofals.  A 
caufe,  intruded  to  fuch  able  and  zealous  advocates, 
could  not  well  mifs  of  coming  to  an  happy  ifluc. 
All  thofe  who  feared  the  Cardinal,  or  who  defired 
a  change  in  religion,  were  fond  of  an  alliance, 
which  afforded  proteftion  to  the  dodtrine  which 
they  had  embraced,  as  weU  as  to  their  owh 
perfons,  againft  the  rage  of  that  powerful  and 
haughty  Prelate, 

But  Henry'^s  rough  and  impatient  temper  was  im  condoa- 
incapable  of  improving  this  favourable  conjunc-  fcif/  *°** 
tiire.  Addrefs  and  delicacy  in  managing  the  fears, 
and  follies,  and  interefls  of  men,  Were  arts  with 
which  he  was  utterly  unacquainted.  The  defign^ 
he  had  formed  upon  Scotland  were  obvious  fronri 
the  marriage  which  he  had  propofed,  and  he  had 
not  dexterity  enough  to  difguife,  or  to  conceal 
them.  Inftead  of  yielding  to  the  fear  or  jealoufy 
of  the  Scots,  what  time  and  accidents  would  foon 
have  enabled  him  to  recover,  he,  at  once,  alarmed 
and  irritated  the  whole  nation,  by  demanding 
that  the  Queen's  perfon  Ihould  be  immediately 
committed  to  his  coftody,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  Ihould  be  put  iqto  his  hands 
<Juring  her  minority. ' 

H  3  Henry 
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Hs^KT  couW  not  h»ve  prefcribed  more  igno- 
minious conditions  to  a  conquered  people,  and  it 
Se  seott,  is  no  wonder  they  were  rejefted,  with  indignatioa, 
though  in     ijy  lYien  who  fcorncd  to  purchafe  an  alliance  with 

part  accept*        '  ,  * 

fed  by  ihcffl.  England  at  the  price  of  their  own  liberty.  The 
parliament  of  Scotland,  however,,  influenced  by  the 
nobles  who  returned  from  England  j  defirous  of 
peace  with  that  kingdom;  and  delivered,  by  the 

March  TSy  Regent-6  confining  the  Cardinal  as  a  prifoner, 
'^^^'  from  any  oppofition  to  which  he  might  have  given 
rife  i  confented  to  a  treaty  of  marriage  and  of 
union,  but  upon  terms  fomewhat  more  equal* 
After  fome  dark  and  unfuccefsfql  in^trigut^s,  by 
which  hi$  ambaflador  endeavoured  to  qafry  off 
the  young  Queen  and  Cardinal  Beatoun  into  Eng<r 
land,  Henry  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  own  pro^ 
pofals,  and  to  accept  of  theirs.  On  his  fide,  he  con- 
fented that  the  Queen  fhould  continue  to  refide  in 
Scotland,  and  himfelf  remain  excluded  from  any 
fjiare  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scots  agreed  to  fend  their  Sove- 
reign into  England  as  foon  as  file  attained  the  full 
age  of  ten  yearsj^  and  inftantly  to  deliver  fix  per^ 
fons,  of  the  firft  rank,  to  be  kept  as  hoftages  by 
Henry  till  the  Qijeen's  arrival  at  his  court. 

f atourca  by  Th^  treaty  was  ftill  fo  ojanifeftly  of  advantage 
egcnt.  ^^  Engiapd,  that  the  Regent  loft  much  of  the 
public  confidence  by  confcnting  to  it.  The  Car* 
dinal,  who  had  pow  recovered  libertyj^  wajccbed 
for  fuch  an  opp^rtunitj^  of  regaining  qredit,  ao4 
be  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  tft^tjw 

fhec^fdiJ    ^^^^^*     ^^  complained  loudly  that  the  Regent 

**i.  had  betrayed  the  kingdom  to  its  moft  inveterate 

enemies. 
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t0€mie&9  and  f^crificed  ii;$  honour  to  his  own  am- 
bitton*  He  foretold  the  cxtindtion  of  the  true  ca- 
tholic religion,  under  the  tyranny  of  an  tecoitt-* 
municated  heretic ;  but  above  a]l>  he  lartiented  Ctf 
fee  an  ancient  kingdom  confenting  to  its  own  fef- 
vitude)  defcending  into  th^  ignominious  ftatioft 
of  a  dependent  province ;  andj  in  One  hour,  th* 
weaknefs  or  treachery  of  a  fingle  man  furrenderintf 
every  thing  for  which  the  Scottifh  nation  haa 
ftruggled  and  fought  during  fo  many  agei.  Thefe 
remfonftrancefe  of  the  Cardinal  were  not  without 
eflPedl.  They  were  addrefled  to  prejudice  an4 
pa(tioAS  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  humanf 
heart.  The  faiti^  hatred  to  the  ancient  enemies 
of  their  country,  the  fame  jealoufy  of  national 
honour,  and  pfide  of  independence,  which,  M  th* 
beginning  of  the  prefcnt  Century,  went  hear  to 
prevent  the  Scots  from  confenting  t6  an  union 
with  England^  upon  terms  of  great  advantage^ 
did,  at  that  time,  induce  the  whole  nation  to  dt* 
clare  againfl  the  alliance  which  had  been  con- 
cluded. In  the  one  period,  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  the  habit 
of  being  fubjefted  to  the  fame  King,  and  governed 
by  the  fame  maxims,  had  confidefably  abated  old 
aninnodtie^i  and  prepared  both  people  for  incor- 
porating. In  tke  other.  Injuries  were  ftill  frefh, 
the  wounds  oq  both  fides  were  open,  and,  in  the 
warmth  qf  refentment,  it  was  natural  to  feek  re<» 
vengc,  ^lyd  |o  be  aye>fe  from  rceoncilerfient.  At 
the  Union  in  one  thoufand  fevcd  hundred  and 
feven,  the  wifdom  of  parliament  defpifed  the 
groundkfs  n^umaurs  occ^fioned  by  antiquated 
H  4  preju- 
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^  ^11^  ^  prejudices  5  but  inone  thoiifand  five  hundred  an.d 
forty-three,  the  complaints  of  the  nation  were 
better  founded,  and  urged  with  a  zeal  and  una- 
nimity, which  it  is  neither  juft  nor  fafe  to  difre- 
gard,  A  rafli  meafure  of  the  King  of  England 
added  greatly  to  the  violeilce  of  this  national 
animofity.  The  Scots,  relying  on  the  treaty  of 
marriage  and  union,  fitted  out  feveral  fhips  for 
France,  with  which  their  trade  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  fome  time.  Thcfc  were  driven  by 
ftrefs  of  weather  to  take  refuge  in  diflTerent  ports 
of  England ;  and  Henry,  under  pretext  that  they 
were  carrying  provifions  to  a  kingdom  with  which 
he  was  at  war,  ordered  them  to  be  feized  and 
condemned  as  lawful  prizes  \  The  Scots,  afto- 
niftied  at  this  proceeding  of  a  Prince,  whofe  in- 
tereft  it  was  manifeftly,  at  that  junfture,  to  court 
and  to  footh  them,  felt  it  nqt  only  as  an  injury^ 
but  as  an  infult,  and  exprefled  all  the  refentment 
natural  .to'an  high-fpirited  people  ^.     Their  rage 

rofe 

^  Keith,  32,  34.  Epift.  Reg.  Scot.  ii.  App.  311.  Ha- 
milton MSS.  vol.  i.  389.  ■  •  .  • 
^  In  the  MSS.  Colle(5tion  of  Papers  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Sir  Ralpk  Sadler  defcrihes  the  fpirit  of  the 
Sj:ots  as-  extremely  outrageous.  In  his  letter  from  Edin- 
burgh, September  i,  1543 :  "  The  flay,  of  the  Ihips  has 
brought  the  people  of  this  town,  both  men  and  women,  and 
efpeciallyithe  merchants,  into  fuch  a  rage  and  fury,  that  the 
whoie  town  is  commov-ed  againft  me,  and  fwear  great  oaths*' 
that  if  their  fhips  are  nob^re^l^ired,  that  they  woujyhave  their 
amends  of  me  and  mine,  .a^d  that  they  would  fqt  my  houfe 
here  on  fire  over  my  liead,..fo  that  one  of  us  fhould  not  efcape 
alive  ;  and  alfo  it  h»thTnuch  incenfcd  and  provoked  the  peo^ 
pie  againft  the  Governor,  faying,  ^that  he  hath  coloured  a 

.     i  L  peace 
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rofe  to  fuch'an  height,  that  the  Englifti  ariibaf- 
fador  could  hardly  be  protefted  from  it.  -One 
fpirit  feemed  now  to  animate  all  orders  of  rfien. 
The  clergy  offered  to  contribute  a  great  fum  to- 
wards preferving  the  church  from  the  dominion 
of  a  Prince,  whofe  fyftem  of  Reformation  was  fd 
fatal  to  their  power.  The  nobles,  after  having 
mortified  the  Cardinal  fo  lately  in  fuch  a  cruel 
manner,  were  now  ready  to  applaud  and  to  fecond 
him,  as  the  defender  of  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
his  country* 

Argyll,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  other  power-  Hcexdtet 
ful  Barons  declared  openly  againft  the  alliance  thlkna! 
with  England,     By  their  affiftance,  the. Cardinal  f^tl"^^ 
fcized  on  the  perfons  of  the  young  Queen  and  her 
mother,  and  added  to  his  party  the  fplendour  and 
authority  of-the  royal  name*".     He  received,  at 
the   fame   timej   a  more   real   acceffion   to  his 

peace  with  your  Majefly  only  to  undo  them.  This  is  the  un- 
reafonablenefs  of  the  people  which  live  here  in  fuch  a  beaftly 
liberty,  that  they  neither  regard  God  nor  Governor  ;  nor  yet 
juftice,  or  any  good  fiolicy,  doth  take  place  among  them  ;  af-* 
furing  ypur  Highntfs  that,  unlefs  the  ihips  be  dehvered,  there 
will  be  none  abiding  here  for  me  without  danger."  Vol.  451 . 
In  his  letter  of  September  5,  he  writes,  that  the  rage  of  the 
people  ftilJ  continued  fo  violent,  **  that  neither  I  nor  any  of 
luy  folks  dare  go  out  of  my  doors ;  and  the  Provoft  of  the 
tpwn,  whQ  hath  much  ^do  to  ftay  them  from  aflaulting  me 
in  my  houfe,  and  keepeth  watch  therefore  nightly,  hath  feni; 
to  me  fundry  times,  and  prayed  me  to  keep  myfelf  and  my 
folks  within,  for  it  is  fcant  in  his  power  to  reprefs  or  refill  the 
fury  of  th^  "people,  They  fay  plainly,  I  (hall  never  pafs  out 
of  the  town  alive,  except  they  have  their  ihips  reftored.  This, 
is  the  rage  and  beaftlinefs  of  this  nation,  which  God  keep  ^R 
honeft  men  from."  lb.  471. 
«  Keith's  Hift.  of  Scotl.  30. 
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9  ^jj^  ^  ftreflgth,  by  the  arrival  of  Matthew  Stewart  Earl 
of  Lennox,  wh6fc  return  from  France  be  had 
earneftly  folicitcd.  This  young  noblcoian  wai 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  houfc  of  Hamilton* 
He  had  many  claims  upon  the  Regent,  and  pre- 
tended a  right  to  exclude  him,  not  only  from  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  Crown,  but  to  deprive  him  of  the 
poffefTjon  of  his  private  fortune.  The  Cardinal 
flattered  his  vanity  with  the  profpedt  of  marrying 
the  Queen  Dowager,  and  afFedted  to  treat  him 
with  fo  much  refpeft,  that  the  Regent  became 
jealous  of  him  as  a  rival'  in  power. 

This  fufpicion  was  artfully  heightened  by  the 
Abbot  of  Paiflcy,  who  returned  into  Scotland 
fome  time  before  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  a6ted 
in  concert  with  the  Cardinal.  He  was  a  natural 
brother  of  the  Regent,  with  whom  he  had  great 
credit;  a  warm  partifan  of  France,  Wd  a  ^ealous^ 
defender  of  the  eftabliflied  Religion.  He  took 
bold  of  the  Regent  by  the  proper  handle,  and  cn^ 
deavoured  to  bring  about  a  change  in  his  fen^ 
timents,  by  working  upon  his  fears.  The  dct 
fertion  of  the  nobility,  the  difafFeftion  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  rage  of  the  people ;  the  refentment 
of  France,  the  power  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
pretenfions  of  Lennox,  were  all  reprefented  with 
aggravation,  and  with  their  moft  threatening 
afpeft. 

Mean  while,  the  day  appointed  for  rhe  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  England,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  hoftages,  approached,  and  the  Regent  wasi 
ftill  undetermined  in  his  own  mind.  He  afted  to 
the  laft  with  thaJt  irrefqlution  and  inconfiftence 

which 
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whick  U  peculiar  to  weak  men  when  they  are  fo  *  ^„^  * 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  chief  part  in  the  con-  ^-v—J 
duft  of  difficult  affairs.     On  the  25*  of  Auguft,  JJJj^^ 
he  ratified  the  treaty  with  Henry  ^,  and  proclaimed  wnounc« 
the  Cardinal,  who  ftill  continued  to  oppofe  it^  an  ftipwuh 
enemy  to  his  country.     On  the  third  of  Sep-  *"*•**"* 
fember,  he  fecretly  withdrew  from  Edinburgh, 
met  with  tile  Cardinal  at  Callendar;  renounced 
the  friendftip  of  England^  and  declared  for  the 
imierefta  of  France «. 

Henry,  in  order  to  gain  the  Regent,  had  not 
fpared  the  moft  magnificent  promifes.  He  had  of- 
fere4  to  give  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to 
hkelde^  fon,  and  to  conftitute  him  King  of  that 
part  of  Scotland, which  lies  beyond  the  river  Forth, 
But,  upon  finding  his  intcrcft  in  the  kingdom  to  be 
lefi  confiderable  than  he  had  imagined,  the  Eng- 
lifii  monarch  began  to  treat  him  with  little  refpcft. 
The  young  Queen  was  now  in  the  cuftody  of  hi$ 
enemies,  who  grew  every  day  more  numerous 
and  more  popular.  They  formed  a  feparate  court 
at  Stirling,  and  threatened  to  ele6t  another  Regent, 
The  Ffierich  King  was  ready  to  afford  them  his 
protection,  and  the  nation,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Engltfti,  would  have  united  in  their  defence.  In 
ihid  fituation,  the  Regent  could  not  retain  his  au- 
thority, without  a  fudden  change  of  his  meafures  5 
and  though  heendeavoured,  by  ratifying  the  treaty, 
to  preferve  the  appearances  of  good  faith  with 
England,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  the  party  which  adhered  to  France. 

^  Rymer,  Foed.  xr.  p,  4, 

%  Sadler,  339/356.    Hamilton  MSS.  i.  470,  &c, ' 
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Soon  after  this  fudfie.n  revolution  in  his* politi- 
cal principles^  the  Regent  changed  bia^fcntiments 
ft^ctite^thV "    concerning  religion*  ..The  Cpiritof  controverfy  was 
Kcformen.    then  ncw  and  warm ;   books  of  that  kind  were 
eagerly  read  by,^»en  .of  every  rank  j  the  love  of 
.  .  novelty,  or  the.  convidtion  of  truth,   had  led  the 

Regent  to  exprefs  great  cfteem  for  the.\^ritings  of 
the  Refprmers  5   and  having  been  powerfully  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  who  had  embraced  their  opinions, 
he,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  entertained,  in  his 
own.  family^  two  of  ^he  moft  npted  preachers  of 
the  Prot^ftant  doftrine,  and,  in  his  firft  ParJia- 
menr,  confented  to  an  aft,   by  which  the  laity 
were  perniittedto  read  theScriptures  in  a  language 
which  they'underftood\  Truth  needed  only  a  fair 
hearing  to  be  an  over-match  for  error.     Abfurdi- 
ties,  which  had  long  impofcd  on  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  mankind,  were  detefted  and  ex- 
pofed  to  public  ridicule;  and  under  th^-^cojLjnr 
tehance  pf  th^  R^egent,  the  Refofmatiop  ;rna(ie 
great  advances.    The  Cardinal  obferved  its  pro- 
grefs  with  concern,  and  was  at  the  utmoft  pains 
to  obftruft  it.     He  reprefented  to  the  Regent  his 
great  imprudence  in  giving  encouragement  to  opi- 
nions fo  favourable  to  Lennox's  pretenfions.i  that 
his  own  legitimacy  depended  upon  the  validity  of 
a  fentence  of  divorce,  founded  an  the  Pope's 
authority ;  and  that  by  fufFering  it  to  be  called 
in  qiieftion,  he  weakened  his  own  title  to  the 
fucceffion,    and   furniflied    his    rival    with   the 
only  argument  by  which  it  could,  be  rendered 

^  Jveith,  p.  36,.  37. 
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doubtful  *.  Thefe  infinuations  made  i  deep  im-  *  ^^^^  ^ 
preffion  on  the  Regent's  timorous  f^>irir,  who;  at  ^  ■  v  ^ 
the  profpedt  of  fuch  imaginary  dangers,  was  as 
much  ftartled  as  the  Cardinal  could  have  wilhed  ; 
and  his  zeal  for  the  Proteftanc  religion  was  not 
long  proof  againft  his  fear.  He  publicly  abjured 
the  do6trine  of  the  Reformers  in  the  Francilcan 
church  at  Stirling,  and  declared  nor  only  for  the 
political,  but  the  religious  opinions  of  his  new 
confidents. 

The  Proteftantdoftrine  did  not  fuffer  much  by 
his  apoftacy.  It  had  already  taken  fo  deep  root  in 
the  kingdom,  that  no  difcouragement  or  feverity 
could  extirpate  it.  The  Regent  indeed  confented 
to  every  thing  that  the  zeal  of  the  Cardinal  thought 
neceflaryfortheprcfervationof  the  eftablifiied  reli- 
gion. The  Reformers  were  perfecuted  with  :dl  the 
cruelty  which  fuperftition  infpires  into  a  barbarous 
people.  Many  were  condemned  to  that  dreadful 
death,  which  the  church  has  appointed  for  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  its  enemies ;  but  they  l\ifFered  with  a 
fpirit  fo  nearly  refembling  the  patience  and  for- 

*  The  pretenfions  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  the  fucceflSon 
were  thus  founded.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  II.  was 
married  to  James  Lord  Hamilton,  whom  James  IIL  created 
Earl  of  Arran  on  that  account.  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
that  marriage,  was  the  wife  of  Matthew  Earl  of  Lenno.,  and 
the  prefent  Earl  \vas  her  grandfon.  The  Regent  was  likewife 
the  grandfon  of  the  Princeft  Mary.  Buthis  father  having  mar- 
ried Janet  Beatoun  the  Regent's  mother,  after  he  had  obtained 
a  divorce  from  Elizabeth  Home  his  former  wife,  Lennox  pre- 
tended that  the  fentence  of  divorce  was  unjuft,  and  that  the 
Regent  being  bom  while  Elizabeth  Home  was  ftill  alive,  ought, 
to  be  confidercd  as  illegitimate.     Crawf.  Peer.  192. 
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titudc  of  the  primitive  mirtyrs^  that  more  wcr€ 
converted  than  terrified  by  fuch  fpeftades* 

The  Cardinal,  however,  was  now  in  poAefliafi 
of  every  thing  his  annbition  could  defire;  and  tK^ 
ercifed  all  the  authority  of  a  Regent,  without  the 
envy  of  the  nan^e.     He  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  having  by  his  inconflancy 
forfeited  the  public  efteem,  was  contenincd  by  one 
half  of  the  nation,  and  little  trufted  by  the  other* 
The  pretenfions  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  were  the 
only  thing  which  remained  to  embarrafs  him.  He 
had  very  fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of  that  noblemart 
to  work  upon  the  Regent's  jealoufy  and  fear,  but 
as  he  no  longer  ftood  in  need  of  fuch  an  inftru«t 
ment,  he  was  willing  to  get  rid  of  him  with  de-*^ 
cency.  Lennox  foon  began  to  fufpe£t  his  intention  i 
promifesj  flattery,  and  refpeft,  were  the  only  re- 
turns he  had  hitherto  received  for  fubftantial  fer^ 
vices  i  but  at  laft  the  Cardinal's  artifices  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  and  Lennox,  inftead  of  at- 
taining power  and  dignity  himfelf,  faw  that  he 
had  been  employed  only  to  procure  thefe  for  ano- 
ther.    Refentment   and   difappointed   ambition 
urged  him  to  feek  revenge  on  that  cunning  pre- 
late, who,  by  facrificing  his  intereft,  had  (o  un- 
generoufly  purchafed  the  Earl  of  Arran's  friend- 
ihip.     He  withdrew,  for  that  reafon,  from  court,! 
and  declared  for  the  party  at  enmity  with  the  Car- 
dinal, which,  with  open  arms,  received  a  convert 
who  added  fo  much  luftrc  to  their  caufe. 

The  two  factions  which  divided  the  kingdorn 
were  ftill  the  rame,.without  any  alterations  in  their 
views  or  principles  i  but,  by  one  of  thofe  ftrange 
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ffYolutioDs,  which  were  frequent  in  that  age,  they 
had,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  changed  their 
leaders.  The  Regent  was  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
tifans  of  France  and  the  defenders  of  Popery,  and 
Lennox  in  the  fame  ftation  with  the  advocates  for 
the  Englifli  alliance,  and  a  reformation  in  reli- 
gion. The  one  laboured  to  pull  down  his  own 
work,  which  the  other  upheld  with  the  fame  hand 
that  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  deftroy  it. 

Lennox's  impatience  for  revenge  got  the  ftarc 
of  the  Cardinal's  adljvity.  He  furprifed  both  him 
and  the  Regent  by  a  fudden  march  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  numerous  army;  and  might  eafily  have 
erufhed  them,  before  they  could  prepare  for  their 
defence.  But  he  was  weak  enough  to  liften  to 
propofals  for  an  accommodation ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal amufed  him  fo  artfully,  and  fpun  out  the 
treaty  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Earl's  troops,  who  ferved,  as  is  ufual  wherever 
the  feudal  inftitutions  prevail,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  deferted  him;  and  in  concluding  a  peace, 
inilead  of  giving  the  law,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive it.  A  fccond  attempt  to  retrieve  his  affairs 
ended  yet  more  unfortunately.  One  body  of  his 
troops  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  reft  difperfed ; 
and  with  the  poor  remains  of  a  ruined  party,  he 
muft  either  have  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  or 
have  fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  approach 
ef  an  Englilh  army  had  not  brought  him  a  fhort 
relief. 

Henry  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  tamely  the  Henry  in-, 
indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  both  hnd! 
by  the  Kegent  and  Parliament  of  Scotland,  who, 
3  at 
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^  Bo^o  It  at  the  time  when  they  renounced  their  alliance 
Sm^JLm^  with  him,  had  entered  into  a  new  and  driller  con-' 
federacy  with  France.  The  rigour  of  the  feafon 
retarded  for  fome  time  the  execution  of  his  ven- 
geance. But  in  the  fpring,  a  confiderable  body 
pf  infantry  which  was  deftined  for  France,  re- 
ceived orders  to  fail  for  Scotland,  and  a  proper 
number  of  cavalry  was  appointed  to  join  it  by 
land.  The  Regent  and  Cardinal  little  expefted 
fuch  a  vifit.  They  had  trufted  that  the  French 
war  would  find  employment  for  all  Henry's  forces; 
and,  from  an  unaccountable  fecurity,  were  wholly 
unprovided  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Earl  of  Hertford,  a  leader  fatal  to  the  Scots  in 
that  age,  commanded  this  army,  and  landed  it, 
without  oppofition,  a  few  miles  above  Leith,  He 
May  3,  was  quiclcly  matter  of  that  place  j  and  marching 
*^^*  diredlly  to  Edinburgh,  entered  it  with  the  fame 

cafe.  After  plundering  the  adjacent  country,  the 
richeft  and  moft  open  in  Scotland,  he  fet  on  fire 
both  thefe  towns,  and  upon  the  approach  of  fome 
troops  gathered  together  by  the  Regent^  put  his 
booty  on  board  the  fleet,  and  with  his  land  forces 
retired  fafely  to  the  Englifh  borders,  delivering' 
the  kingdom,  in  a  few  days,  from  the  terror  of  an 
invafion,  concerted  with  little  policy,  carried  on 
at. great  expence,  and  attended  with  no  advantage. 
If  Henry  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  he 
gained  nothing  by  this  expedition  i  if  the  marriage 
he  had  propofed,  was  ftill  in  his  view,  he  loft  a 
great  deal.  Such  a  rough  courtftiip,  as  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  humoroufly  called  it,  difgufted  the  whole 
nation  i  their  averfion  for  the  match  grew  into  ab- 
horrence i 
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hdrrence;  and,  exafpcrated  by  fo  many  indig-  ^  ^^j^  * 
nities,  the  Scots  were  never  at  any  period  more  s^m^^mm^ 
attached  to  France,  or  more  alienated  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  alone,  in  fpite  to  the  Re- 
gent and  French  King,  continued  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  England,  which  ruined  his  own  intereft, 
without  promoting  Henry's  K  Many  of  his  own 
vaflals,  preferring  their  duty  to  their  country 
before  their  afFcaion  to  him,  refufed  to  concur  in 
any  defign  to  favour  the  public  enemy.  Aftor  a 
few  feeble  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  diflurb 
the  Regent's  adminiftration,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  for  fafety  to  the  court  of  England,  where  Henry 
rewarded  fervices  which  he.  had  the  inclination, 
but  not  the  power  to  perform,  by  giving  him  in 
marriage  his  niece  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas. 
This  unhappy  exile,  however,  was  deftined  to  be 
the  father  of  a  race  of  kings.  He  faw  his  fon 
Lord  Darnley^  mount  the  throne  of  Scotland,  to 
the  perpetual  exclufion  of  that  rival  who  now 
triumphed  in  his  ruin.  And,  from  that  time,  his 
poftcrity  have  held  the  fceptre  in  two  kingdoms, 
by  one  of  which  he  was  caft  out  as  a  criminal, 
and  by  the  other  received  as  a  fugitive. 

Mean  while  hoftilities  were  continued  by  both  a  petn 
nations,  but  with  little  vigour  on  either  fide.     *"' 
The  hiftorians  of  that  age  relate  minutely  the 
circumftances  of  feveral  (kirmiflies  and  inroads, 
which,  as  they  did  not  produce  any  confiderable 
effeft,  at  this  diftance  of  time  deferve  no  remem- 

*  Rymer,  xv.  p.  22. ' 

Vol.  L  I       .  *  branpe. 
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•  ^^^  *  brancc  ^    At  laft  m  end  was  put  to  this  languid 
wd  ina&ive  war,  by  a  peace>  in  which  England, 

'  Though  this  warvJ-asdiftinguifhed  by  no  important  or  de- 
cifive  a(5lion,  it  was,  however,  extremely  ruinous  to  indivi- 
duals. There  ftill  reipain  two  original  papers,  which  give  us 
fome  idea  of  the  ipiferies,  to  which  fonie  of  the  moil  fertile 
counties  in  the  kingdom  were  expofed,  by  the  fuddei^  arid  de* 
ftrudivc  incurfions  of  the  borderers.  The  firft  feems  to  be 
the  report  made  to  Henry  by  the  Englifli  ig^ardens  of  the 
mstrch^s,  for  the  year  1 544,  and  contains  their  exploits  from 
the  2d  of  July  to  the  17th  of  November.  The  account  it  giveg 
of  the  different  inroads,  or  Forrays,  as  they  are  called,  is  very 
minute ;  and  in  conclufion,  the  flim  total  of  miichief  they 
di4  is  thus  computed : 

Towns,  towers,  ftedes,  barneVyns,  pariflie-churche;s, 

b;^eI-houfes,  cafl  down  or  burnt  -  193 

Scots  flain  •  -  •  403 

Prifoners  taken       ^       -  -  -  816 

Nolt,  i.  e.  horned  cattle,  taken  •  10,386 

Sheep  -  -  -  -  12,493 

Nags  and  geldings  -  -  1*296 

Goats  -  -  --  -  20a 

Bolls  of  com  ...  8^3 

In/ight-gear,  i.  e.  houfliold  furniture,  not  reckoned. 

Haynes's  State  Papers,  45. 
The  oth^F  contains  an  account  of  an  inroad  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  between  the  8th.  and  23d  of  September,  1545  ;  th^ 
narrative  is  more  general,  but  it  appears  that  he  had  burnt, 
r^ed,  and  deftroyed  in  th^e  counties  of  Berwick  and  Rox* 
burgh  onlyj, 

Mopafteries  and  Friar-houfes      .  n  7 

Caftles,  towers,  and  piles  -  -  16 

Market  t0¥nis  -  -  -  5 

Vrll^ges  -  -  ,  -  243. 

Milns  *  •  -  -  13 

Hofpitals,  -  -  5 

AH  thefe  were  caft  ipvm  or  burnt.  Haynes,  52.  As  the  Scots 

were  no  lefs  fkilful  in  the  praftice  of  irregular  war,  we  may 

conclude  that  the  damage  which  they  did  in  England  was  not 

ipconflderable  ;  and  that  their  rai/fs  were  no  lefs  wafteful  thaa 

\bp/irrtif4  of  the  £{ig^ili« 
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France,  and  ScotlauidwerccpiTiprdicndcd.  Heniy  ^  ^jp  ^ 
UbQured  to  exclude  the  Scots  frotn  the  benefil:  of  y^^^^Lmd 
this  treaty,  and  to  refcrvc  them  for  that  ven-» 
geance,  v^hlch  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
continent  had  hitherto  delayed.  But  although  a 
peace  with  England  was  of  the  lafl:  con&quence 
to  Francis  L  whom  the  Emperor  was  preparing 
to  attack  with  all  his  forces,  he  was  too  generous 
to  abandof)  allies,  who  bad  fcrved  him  with  fide-» 
lity,  aod  he  chofe  rather  to  purchafe  Henry's 
friendlhip  with  difad vantage  to  himftlf,  than  to 
leave  them  cxpofed  to  danger.  By  yielding  fome 
things  tp  the  intereft,  and  more  to  the  vanity  of 
that  haughty  Prince  j  by  fubmiffion>  flattery,  and 
addref^,  he,  at  length,  prevailed  to  have  the  Scotsi 
included  in  the  peace  agreed  upon. 

An  event  which  happened  a  fliort  time  before  The  m«r. 
the  concii^fion  of  this  peace,  rendered  it  nnorc  Jin.   **' 
a^eptabl^  $^  the  whM^  nation.  Cardinal  Beatoun  * 

bad  Aft  ^fed  hijs  ppw(rr  with  moderation,  equal 
to  the  prudienf:e  by  which  he  attained  it.  Not- 
wit^Andfng'his  gf«at  abilities,  he  had  too  many 
of  tjbe  painon3  and  prejudices  of  an  angry  leader 
pf  a  faction,  to  govern  a  divided  people  with 
temper.  His  refentment  againft  one  party  of  the 
nobilify,  his  infoience  towards  thp  jrcft,  his  fevc- 
rity  to  the  Refiarnners,  and,  above  all,  the  bar- 
barous and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous  George 
Wjibart,  a  naan  of  hoaourable  birth  and  of  pri* 
^itivie  fanjftity,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a  fierce 
age ;  and  noting  but  a  bold  hand  was  wanting 
to  gratify  the  public  wifli  by  his  deftruQaion. 
Private  revenge^  inflanrjed  and  fanilified  by  a 

I  2  falfc 
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BOOK  falfc  jseal  for  religion,  quickly  fupplied  this  want. 

»!_.  -J^,_^  Norman  Lcfly,  the  cldeft  fon  of  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  had  been  treated  by  the  Cardinal  with 
injuftice  and  contempt.  It  was  not  the  tenrtpcr 
of  the  man,  or  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  quietly 
to  digeft  an  affront.  As  the  profeffion  of  his  ad- 
verfary  fcrcened  him  from  the  efFefts  of  what  is 
called  an  honourable  refentment,  he  refolved  to 
take  that  fatisfadfcion  which  he  could  not  demand. 
This  refolution  deferves  as  much  cenfure,  as  the 
fingular  courage  and  conduft  with  which  he  put 
it  in  execution  excite  wonder.  The  Cardi- 
nal, at  that  time,  refided  in  the  caftle  of  Saint 
Andrew's,  which  he  had  fortified  at  great  expence, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  age  had  rendered  it 
impregnable.  His  retinue  was  numerous,  the 
town  at  his  devotion,  and  the  neighbonring 
country  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this  fituation, 
(ixteen  perfons  undertook  to  furprife /his  caftle, 
and^  to  aflaffihate  himfelf ;  and  their  fuccefs  was 
equal  to  the  boldnefs  of  the  attempt;     Early  in 

May  «9,       thc  moming  they  feized  on  the  gate  of  the  caftle, 

'^*  *  which  was  fet  open  to  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  in  finilhing  the  fortifications;  and 
having  placed  fentries  at  the  door  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's apartment,  they  awakened  his  numerous  do- 
meftics  one  by  one,  and  turning  them  out  of  the 
caftle,  they,  without  noife  or  tumult,  or  violtoce 
to  any  other  perfon,  delivered  their  country, 
though  by  a  mofi;  unjuftifiable  a£tion,  fipom  an 
ambitious  man,  whofe  pride  was  iniupportable  to 
the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cunnings  were  the 
great  checks  to  the  Reformation, 

His 
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His  death  was  fatal  to  the  Catholic  religion,  *  ^^^^  ^ 
and  to  the  French  intcrcft  in  Scotland.  The  fame  i.^.-v-—' 
zeal  for  both  continued  among  a  great  party  in  ^^Jfl^' 
the  nation,  but  when  deprived  of  the  genius  and  l^l^^J^}*^ 
authority  of  fo  fkilful  a  leader,  operated  with  Icfs  derert^ 
eflPea.  Nothing  can  equal  the  confternation 
which  a  blow  fo  unexpettcd  occafioned  among  ^ 

fuch  as  were  attached  to  him ;  while  the  Regent 
fecretly  enjoyed  an  event,  which  removed  out  of 
his  way  a  rival,  who  had  not  only  eclipfed  his 
greatnefs,  but  almoft  extinguiflied  his  power. 
Decency,  however,  the  honour  of  the  church, 
the  importunity  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and  her 
adherents,  his  engagements  with  France,  and, 
above  all  thefe,  the  defire  of  recovering  his  eldeft  ^ 

fon,  whom  the  Cardinal  had  detained  for  fome 
time  at  Saint  Andrew's  in  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  and 
who,  together  with  the  caftle,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  confpirators,  induced  him  to  take 
arms,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  man 
whoni  he  hated. 

He  threatened  vengeance,  but  was  unable  to 
execute  it.  One  part  of  military  fcicnce,  the  arf 
of  attacking  fortified  places,  was  then  tinkppwn 
in  Scotland.  The  weapons,  the  dlfcipline,  and 
impetuofity^of  the  Scots,  rendered  their  armies  as 
unfit  for  fieges,  as  they  were  aftive  in  the  field. 
An  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  was  the  greatcft 
number  the  confpirators  ever  aflTembled,  Vefifted 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  Regent  for  five  months  ",  iti 
a  place  which  a  fingle  battalion,  with  a  few  batr 
Ccring  cannon,  would  now  reduce  in  a  few  heurs. 
"  Epift.  Reg.  Scot.  2.  379. 

la  This 
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B  o^  o  K  This  tedious  ficgc  was  concluded  by  &  tfUte. 
The  Regent  undertook  to  procure  (ot  the'  confpi« 
rators  an  abfolucion  from  the  Pope^  dnd  a  pardon 
in  parliament  -,  and  upon  obtaining  thefe,  they 
engaged  to  furrender  the  caftlei  alid  to  fet  his  ion 
at  liberty. 

It  is  probable,  that  neither  of  them  were  (ih- 
cere  in  this  treaty.  On  both  fides,  they  foughc 
only  to  amufe,  and  to  gain  time.  The  Regent 
had  applied  to  France  for  aflfift.ance^  and  expeAed 
foon  to  have  the  confpirators  at  mercy.  On  the 
other  hand^  if  Lefly  and  his  aflbciates  were  not 
at  firft  incited  by  Henry  to  murder  the  Cardinal^ 
they  were,  in  the  fequel,  powerfully  fupported 
by  him.  Notwithftanding  the  filence  of  cotem- 
porary  hiftorians,  there  are  violent  prefumptions 
of  the  former }  of  the  latter  there  is  undoubted 
certainty ".  During  the  fiege,  the  confpirators 
had  received  from  England  fupplies  both  of  mo  * 
ney  and  provifions  ;  and  as  Heury  was  preparing 
to  renew  his  propofals  concerning  the  marriage 
and  the  union  he  had  projected,  and  to  fecond  his 
negociations  with  a  numerous  army,  they  hoped, 
by  concurring  with  him,  to  be  in  a  fituation,  in 
which  they  would  no  longer  need  a  pardon,  but 
might  claim  a  reward, 

l\ZV  *^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Henry  blafted  all  thefe  hopes.  It 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  next  year,  after 
a  reign  of  greater  fplendour  than  true  glory  i 
buftling,  though  not  aftivej  oppreffive  indomeftic 
government,  and  in  foreign  politics  wild  and 
irregular.  But  the  vices  of  this  Prince  were  more 

■  Keith,  60. 
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beneficial  to  mankind^  thin  the  virtues  of  others.  *  ^„^  ^ 
His  rapacioufnefsj  his  profufionj  and  even  his 
tyranny,  by  depreffing  the  ancient  nobility,  and 
by  adding  new  property  and  power  to  the  Com- 
mons, laid  or  llrengthened  the  foundations  of 
the  Britifh  libdrty.  His  other  pafliods  contri- 
buted  no  lefs  towards  the  doWnfal  of  Popery,  and 
the  eftablifliment  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
nation.  Hh  refentihent  led  him  to  abolifli  the 
power,  and  his  covetoufnefs  to  fcize  the  wealth 
of  the  church ;  ahd  by  withdrawing  thefe  fupports, 
made  it  cafy,  in  the  following  reign,  to  overturn 
the  whole  fabric  of  fuperftition. 

Francis  I,  did  not  long  furvive  a  Prince,  who 
had  been  alternately  his  rival ^nd  his  friend;  but 
his/ucccffor  Henry  II.  was  not  negle£tful  of  the 
French  intercft  in  Scotland.  He  fcnt  a  confider-  Troop*  w- 
ablc  body  of  men,  under  the  command  of  Leori  TrLw!^ 
Stfozzi,  to  the  Regent's  afliftance.  By  their  long 
Experience  in  the  Italian  and  German  wars,  the 
French  had  become  as  dexterous  in  the  conduft  of 
fieges,  as  the  Scots  were  ignorant;  and  as  the? 
boldnefs  and  defpair  of  the  confpirators  could  not 
defend  them  againft  the  fupcrior  art  of  thefe  new 
afiailant^,  they,  after  a  (hort  refiftance,  fgrren-  Force  the 
dcred  to  Strozzi,  who  engaged,  in  the  name  of  Andrew^* 
the  King  his  maftcr,  for  the  fecurity  of  their 
lives  i  and,  as  his  prifoYiers,  tranfported  them  into 
France.  Thc.caftle  itfelf,  the  monument  of  Bea- 
toun's  power  and  vanity,   was   demoliflied,    in 
obedience  to  the  canon  law,  which,  with  admi- 
rable policy,  denounces  its  anathemas  even  againft 
thejjjioufes  in  which  the  facred  blood  of  a  Cardi- 

I  4  nal 
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B  o  o  K  nal  happens  to  be  flied,  and  ordains  them  to  be 
u^iy  mi  laid  in  ruins  ^. 

The  archbilhopric  of  St*  Andrew's  was  beftow- 

cd  by  the  Regent  upon  his  natural  brother  John 

Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Paifley. 
New  breach       The  delay  of  a  few  weeks  would  have  faved  the 

with  Efig-  ^    .  '  .      .n  /•    T-r  •vriT-r 

Uad.  conljpirators^     Thofe  minifters  of  Henry  VIII. 

who  had  the  chief  direftion  of  affairs  durifig  the 
minority  of  his  fon  Edward  VI.  conducted  them- 
felves,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  by  the  maxims 
of  their  late  mailer,  and  refolved  to  frighten  the 
Scots  into  a  treaty,  which  they  had  not  abilities 
or  addrefs  to  bring  about  by  any  other  method. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events 
which  their  invafion  of  Scotland  occafioned,  we 
iliall  ftop  to  take  notice  of  a  circumftance  unob- 
ferved  by  cotemporary  hiftorians,  but  extremely 
remarkable  for  the  difcovery  it  makes  of  the  fen-» 
timents  and  fpirit,  which  then  prevailed  among 
the  Scots,  The  confpirators  againft  Cardinal 
Beatoun  found  the  Regent's  eldtft  fon  in  the  cattle 
of  St.  Andrew's  i  and  as  they  needed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Englifh,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  purchafe^  it,  by  delivering 
to  them  this  important  prize;  The  prefumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  in  the  ha«ds  of  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  kingdom,  was  a  dreadful  profpeft. 
And,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  the  Parliament  fell 
upon  a  very  extraordinary  expedieafr  By  an  aft 
made  of  purpofe,  they  excluded  *'  the  Regent's 
"  eldeft  fon  from  all  right  of  fucceffion,  public 
"  or  private,  fo  long  as  he  fhould  be  detained  a 
«»  Burn.  Hift,  Ref.  i.  338. 

*'  prilpner. 
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«  prifener,  and  fubftitutcd  in  his  place>  his  other  "  <>  ^^  ^ 
"  brothers,  according  to  their  feniority,  and  in  ■  — ^-  _f 
"  failure  of  theni,  thofe  who  were  next  heirs  to 
"  the  Regent  p.*'   Succeflion  by  hereditary  right 
is  an  idea  fo  obvious  and  fo  popular,  that  a  nation 
fcldom  ventures  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  but  in 
cafes  of  extreme  neceflicy.    Such  a  necelfity  did 
the  Parliament  difcover  in  the  prefent  fituation. 
Hatred  to  England,  founded  on  the  memory  of 
paft  hoftilities,  and  heightened  by  the  fmart  of 
recent  injuries,  was  the  national  pafiion.     This 
dictated  that  uncommon  ftatute,  by  which  the  or- 
der of  lineal  fucceffion  was  fo  remarkably  broken. 
The  modern  theories,  which  reprefent  this  right 
as  divine  and  unalienable,  and  that  ought  not  to 
be  violated  upon  any  confideration  whatfoever, 
feem  to  have  been  then  altogether  unknown. 

In  the  beginning  of  September^  the  Earl  of  scortan* 
Hertford,  now  Duke  of  Somerfet,  and  Protedtor  thcEltiii. 
of  England,  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  tboufand  men,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
fleet  of  fixty  (hips  appeared  on  the  coaft,  to  fecond 
his  land  forces.  The  Scots  had  for  fome  time 
obferved  this  ftorm  gathering,  and  were  prepared 
for  it.  Their  army  was  almoft  double  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  potted  to  the  greateft  advantagjb 
on  a  rifing  ground,  above  Muffelburgh,  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Elke.  Both  thefc 
circumftances  alarmed  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who 
faw  his  danger,  and  would  willingly  have  extri- 
cated  himfclf  out  of  it,  by  a  new  overture  of  peace 

P  Epift.  Reg.  Scot,  2.  359; 
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B  o^o  K  on  coriditioni  esttremely  reafofiablc.  Bot  this 
moderation  being  imputed  to  fcar^  his  propofals 
were  rejefted  with  that  fcorn  which  the  confidenco 
of  fuccefs  infpifes  i  and  if  the  candudk  of  the  Re- 
gent, who  commanded  the  Scottifli  army,  had 
been  in  any  degred  equdl  to  his  confidence,  thf 
deflrufition  of  the  Englilh  muft  have  been  inevi- 
table. They  were  in  a  fituation  precifely  fimilar 
to  that  of  their  coufttryn>en  under  Oliver  Cronfl-^ 
Well  in  the  following  cehturf .  The  Scots  had 
chofen  their  grotind  fo  well,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  force  them  to  give  battle ;  a  few  days  had  ex- 
haufted  the  fofage  and  provifion  of  a  narrow  coun- 
try 5  the  fleet  could  only  furnifh  a  fcanty  and  pre- 
carious fubfiftencc ;  a  retreat  therefore  was  nccef- 
fary  j  but  difgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  were  the 
confequences  of  retreating. 
,  -On  both  thefe  occafions,  the  national  heat  and 
itnpetoofity  of  the  Scots  faved  the  Englifh,  and 
precipitated  their  own  Country  into  the  utnrioft 
danger.  The  undifciplined  courage  of  the  private 
men  became  impatient  at  the  fight  of  an  enemy. 
Battle  of  The  General  wis  afraid  of  nothing,  but  that  the 
pinkey.  £nglifti  inight  efcapc  from  him  by  flight  j  and 
September  leaving  his  ftrong  camp,  he  attacked  the  Duke  of 
i«*  1547-  goj^g|.fet  u^ar  Pinkey,  with  no  better  fuccefs  than 
his  raflmefs  deferved.  The  Protc6kor  had  drawn 
tip  his  troops  Oft  a  gentle  eminence,  and  had  now 
the  advantage  ^f  ground  oil  his  fide.  The  Scot- 
tifli army  confifted  almoft  entirely  of  infantry, 
whofe  chief  weapon  was  a  long  fpear,  and  for  that 
reafon  their  files  were  very  deep  and  their  ranks 
clofc.  They  advanced  towards  the  enemy  in  three 
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great  bodies,  and,  ag  they  palTed  the  riverj  wer*  *  ^^^  * 
coa&dttsLbly  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  Englifh 
fleet,  which  lay  in  the  bay  of  Mtiflfelburgh,  and 
had  drawn  near  the  fhore.  The  Engliih  cavalry, 
fluChed  with  an  advantage  whic^b  they  had  gained 
in  a  ikirmiih  fbme  days  before,  began  the  attack 
with  more  impetuofity  than  good  condu<f):.  A 
body  fo  firm  and  compaA  as  the  Scots,  eaflly  re- 
lifted  the  imprcffion  of  cavalry^  broke  tllem,  and 
drove  them  off  the  field.  The  Englifli  infafttry,how-* 
ever,  advanced,  and  the  Scots  were  at  once  expofed 
to  a  flight  of  arrows,  to  a  fire  in  flank  from  four 
hundred  foreign  fufilecrs  who  ferved  the  enemy, 
and  to  their  cannon,  which  were  planted  behind  the 
iafantry  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  eminence.  The 
d«pch  anddoftnefs  of  their  Order  making  it  impof- 
fible  for  the  Scots  to  ftand  long  m  this  fituation, 
the£arl  of  Angus,  who  commanded  the  vanguard, 
endeavoured  to  change  his  ground,  and  to  retire 
towards  the  main  body.  But  his  friends  unhap* 
pily  miftook  hh  motion  for  a  flight,  ^nd  fell  into 
confufion.  At  that  very  inftant,  the  broken  ca- 
valry Jiaving  rallied,  returned  to  the  charge  j  the 
foot  purfued  the  advantage  they  had  gained  -,  th€ 
profpcft  of  viftory  redoubled  the  ardour  of  both  i 
And  in  a  moment  the  rout  of  the  Scottilh  army 
became  univerfal  and  irretrievable.  The  en- 
conter  in  the  field  was  not  long  nor  bloody; 
hut  in  the  purfuit,  the  Englilh  difcovered  all  the 
rage  and  fiercenefs  which  national  antipathy, 
kindled  by  long  emulation,  and  inflamed  by  re- 
ciprocal injuriesi  is  apt  to  infpire.  The  purfuit 
was  continued  for  five  hours,  and  to  a  great  dif- 
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B  o^o  K  tancc.  All  the  three  roads  by  which  the  Scoti 
fled,  were  ftrcwcd  with  fpears,  and  fwords,  and 
targets,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  flain. 
Above  ten  thoufand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of 
the  mpft  fatal  Scotland  had  ever  feen.  A  few  were 
taken  prifoners,  and  annong  thefe  fome  perfons  of 
diftinftion.  The  Proteftor  had  it  now  in  his 
power. to  become  mailer  of  a  kingdom,  out  of 
which,  not  many  hours  before,  he  was  almoft 
obliged  to  retire  with  infamy  % 

But 

^  The  following  pafTage  in  a  curious  and  rare  journal  of 
the  Proteftor*s  expedition  into  Scotland,  written  hj  W.  Pat  • 
ten,  who  was  joined  in  commiflion  with  Cecil,  as  Judge 
Marfhal  of  the  army,  and  printed  in  1548,  deferves  our  no- 
tice ;  as  it  gives  a  juft  idea  of  the  military  difcipline  of  the 
Scots  at  that  time.  **  But  what  after  1  learned,  fpecially 
touching  their  order,  their  armour,  and  their  manner  as  well 
of  going  to  offend,  as  of  (landing  to  defend,  I  have  thought 
neceflary  here  to  utter.  Hackbutters  have  they  few  or  none, 
and  appoint  their  fight  moil  commonly  always  a-foot.  They 
come  to  the  field  well  fumilhed  all  with  jack  ?ind  {kuU,  dag^ 
ger  and  buckler,  and  fwords  all  broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding 
good  temper,  and  uni verfally  fo  made  to  flice,  that  as  I  never 
faw  none  fo  good,  fo  I  think  it  hard  to  devife  the  better. 
Hereto  every  man  his  pike,  and  agreat  kerc  her  wrapped  twice 
or  thrice  about  his  neck,  not  for  cold,  but  for  cutting.  In  the^r 
ar?:ay  towards  joining  with  the  eneiny,  they  cling  and  thruft 
fo  near  ii>  the  fore  rank,  fhoulder  and  fhoulder  together,  wit^i 
their  pikes  in  both  their  hands  flraight  afore  them,  and  their 
followers  in  that  order  fo  hard  at  their  backs,  laying  thefr 
pikes  over  their  forcgocrs  fhoulders,  that,  if  they  do  aifail 
undifcovered,  np  force  can  well  wijhftand  them.  Standing  a,t 
defence  they  thruft  fhoulders  likewife  fo  nigh  together,  the 
fore  ranks  well  nigh  to  kneeling,  (loop  low  before,  their 
fellows  behind  holding  their  pikes  with  both  hands,  and 
therewith  in  their  left  their  bucklers,  the  one  end  of  their 
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But  this  viftory,  however  great,  was  of  no  real  book 
utility,  for  want  of  (kill,  or  of  Icifure,  to  improve  *  — ^-_f 
it.     Every  new  injury  rendered  the  Scots  more  ^jjf ««!« 
averfc  from  an  union  with  England;  and  the  Pro-  «»«"«fi«  ^? 
tedor  neglefted  the  only  meafure  which  would  ^  *  "* ' 
have  made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  have  given 
their  confent  to  it.    He  amufed  himfelf  in  wafting 
the  open  country,  and  in  taking  or  building  feveral  - 
petty  caftles ;  whereas,  by  fortifying  a  few  places 
which  were  acceffible  by  fea,  he  would  have  laid 
the  kingdom  open  to  the  Englifh,  and,  in  a  fliort 
time,  the  Scots  muft  either  have  accepted  of  his 
terms,  or  have  fubmitted  to  his  power.     By  fuch 
an  improvement  of  it,  the  viftory  at  Dunbar  gave 
Cromwell  the  command  of  Scotland.    The  battle 
of  Pinkey  had  no  other  efFeft  but  to  precipitate 
the  Scots  into  new  engagements  with  France. 
The  fituation  of  the  Englifti  court  may,  indeed, 
be  pleaded  in  excufe  for  the  Duke  of  Somerfet^s 
conduit.     That  cabal  of  his  enemies,  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  tragical  end,  was  already  formed ; 
and  while  he  triumphed  in  Scotland,  they  fecretly 
undermined  his  power  and  credit  at  home.     Self- 

pike  againft  their  right  foot,  and  the  other  againft  the  enemy 
breaft-high;  their  followers  croffing  their  pike  points  with 
them  forward  ;  and  thus  each  with  other  fo  nigh  as  fpace  and 
place  will  fuffer,  through  the  whole  ward,  fo  thick,  that  as 
eaiUy  ihall  a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  fkin  of  an  angry 
hedge*hog,  as  any  enconnter  the  front  of  their  pikes."  Other 
curious  particulars  are  found  in  this  journal,  from  which  Sir 
John  Hayward  has  borrowed  his  account  of  this  expedition. 

Life  of  Edward  VL  279,  &c. 
The  length  of  the  Scotch  pike  or  fpear  was  appointed  by 
Aft  44  P.  147 1,  to  be  fix  ells ;  i.  e.  eighteen  feet  fix  inches. 
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^  %^  ^  prefei-vation,  therefore,  obliged  him  to  prefer  fcls 
V-.  -.yl-j  &ftfy  before  hn  faipe*  and  to  return  without  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  viftory.     At  thi3  time,  how- 
ever, the  cloud  blew  over;  the  qonfpiracy  by 
which  he  fell  was  not  yet  ripe  for  execution ;  and 
'    bis  prefence  fufpended  its  cfFcft  for  fome  time. 
The  fupreme  power  ftill  remaining  in  his  hands> 
be  employed  it  to  recover  the  opportunity  which 
Apri),i54».  be  had  loft.     A  body  of  troops,  by  his  commajnd, 
fcized  and  fortified  Haddingtoun,  a  place,  which, 
on  account  of  its 'diftance  from  the  fea,  and  from 
any  Englilh  garrifon,  could  not  be  defende4  with- 
out great  expcnce  and  dangen 
Forces  tbe        Mean  while  the  Frcfich  gained  more  by  the 
ciX  unton  defeat  of  their  allies,  than  the  Englifh  did  by  their 
^ithFrance,  yj^tpj-y.     Aftcf  thc  death  of  Cardinal  Beatoun, 
Mary  of  Guife,  the  Queen  Dowager,  took  a  con- 
Cderable  fhare  in  thc  diredion  of  affairs..    She  was 
warmly  attached  by  blood,  and  by  inclination,  to 
the  French  intercft  j  and,  in  order  to  promote  it, 
improved  with  gre^t  dexterity  every  event  which 
occurred.     The  fpirit  and  ftrength  of  the  Scots 
were  broken  at  Pinkey  $  and  in  an  afiembly  of 
nobles  which  met  at  Stirling  to  confult  upon  the 
Ctuation  of  the  kingdom,  all  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards France,  no  profpeft  of  fafety  appearing 
but  in  affiftance  from  thence.     But  Henry  11. 
being  then  at  peace  with  England,  the  Queen  re- 
prcfented  that  they  eould  not  expeft  him  to  take 
part  in  their  quarrel,  but  upon  views  of  perfonal 
advantage ;  and  that  without  extraordinary  con- 
ceSlons  in  his  favour,  no  affiftance,  in  proportion  to 
their  prefent  exigencies,  could  b^  obtained'.    The 
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prejudices  of  the  nation  powerfully  feconded  chefo  ■  ^^^^  * 
rcprefentations  of  the  Queen,     What  often  hap-  \--v— ^ 
pens  to  individuals,  took  place  among  the  nobles 
in  this  convention ;  they  were  fwaycd  emtirely  by 
their  paflions  i  and  in  order  to  gratify  them,  they 
deferted  their  former  principles,  and  difregarded 
their  true  intereft.   In  the  violence  of  rcfentmenr, 
they  forgot  that  zeal  for  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  prompted  them  to  rejedt  the  pro-» 
pofals  of  Henry  VIII.  and  by  offering,  volun*^ 
tarily,   their  young  Queen  in  marriage  to  the  andtooffep 
Dauphin,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  II.  and,  which  was  Inm^rrfayc 
ftill  more,  by  propofmg  to  fend  her  immediately  phla*  '^*'*' 
into  France  to  be  educated  at  his  court,  they 
granted,  from  a  thirft  of  vengeance,  what  for- 
merly they  would  not  yield  upon  any  coniider- 
^tioa  of  their  own  fafety.     To  gain  at  once  fuch 
a  kingdom  as  Scotland,  was  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
confequcnc^  to  France.     Henry,  without  hefita- 
tion,  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Scottifli  ambaf« 
fadors,  and  prepared  for  the  vigorous  defence  of 
his  new  acquifition.  Six  thoufand  veteran  foldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Monfieur  Defsc,  aflifted 
by  fomc  of  the  beft  officers,  who  were  formed  in 
the  long  wars  of  Francis  I.  arrived  at  Leith. 
They  fcrved  two  campaigns  in  Scotland,  with  a 
fpirit  equal  to  their  former  fame.     But  their  ex* 
ploits  were  not  confiderablc.  The  Spots  foon  ber 
coming  jealous  of  their  defigns,  negleded  to 
fupport  them  with  proper  vigour.     The  caution 
of  the  Englifh,  in  afting  wholly  upon  the  de^ 
fcnfive>  prevented  them   from  attempting  any 
enterprife  of  confequence ;  and  obliged  them  to 
J  exhauft 
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exliauft  their  ftfcngth  in  tedious  fiegcs>  Under- 
taken under  many  difadvantages.  Their  efforts, 
however,  were  not  without  fome  benefit  to  the 
Scots,  by  compelling  the  Englilh  to  evacuate 
Haddingtoun,  and  to  furrender  fcveral  fmall  forts, 
which  they  poffcffed  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

But   the  effefts  of  thefe  operations  of  his 
troops  were  ftill  of  greater  importance  to  the 
French  King.     The  diverfion  which  they  occa- 
fioned  enabled  him  to  wreft  Boulogne  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  the  influence  of  ^is 
army  in  Scotland  obtained  the  concurrence  *of 
Parliament  with  the  overtures  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  by  the  affcmbly  of  nobles  at  Stir- 
ling, concerning  the  Queen's  marriage  with  the 
Dauphin,   and   her  education   at  the   court  of 
France*     In  vain  did  a  few  patriots  remonftratc 
againft  fuch  extravagant  conceflions,   by  which 
Scotland  was  reduced  to  be  a  province  of  France; 
Tiw  treaty    anc^  Hcnry,  from  an  ally,  raifed  to  be  matter  of 
pofccon-"'"  the  kingdom ;  by  which  the  friendfhip  of  France 
dttded.        became  more  fatal  than  the  enmity  of  England  j 
and  every  thing  was  fondly  given  up  to  the  one, 
that  had  been  bravely  defended  againft  the  other. 
A  point  of  fo  much  confequence  was  haftily  de- 
cided in  a  Parliament  affemblcd  in  the  camp  be- 
j«ne  St       fore  Haddingtoun :  The  intrigues  of  the  Qijecn 
'5***         Dowager,  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  rcfentment 
againft  England,  had  prepared  a  great  party  in 
the  nation  for  fuch  a  ftep ;  the  French  General 
and  Ambaffador,  by  their  liberality  and  promifcs, 
gaipcd  over  many  more.     The  Regent  himfelf 
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\yas  weak  enough  to  ftoop  to  the  offer  of  a  pen-  book 
fion  from  France^  together  with  the  title  of  Duke  y,  -^    _/ 
of  Chatelherault  in  that  kingdom.     A  confider- 
able  majority  declared  for  the  treaty,  and  the  in- 
tereft  of  a  fadion  was  preferred  before  the  honour 
of  the  nation. 

Having  hurried  the  Scots  into  this  ralh  and  ^"y^eut 
fatal  refolution,  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to .  catcd  in 
themfelves  and  to  their  fovereign>  the  French.   '"^^ 
allowed  them  no  time  for  refleftion  or  repentance. 
The  flegt,  which  had  brought  over  their  forces, 
was  ftiU  in  Scotland,  and,  without  delay,  con- 
voyed the  Queen  into  France.     Mary  was  then 
fix  years  old,  and  by  her  education  in  that  court, 
one  of  the  politeft,  but  moft  corrupted  in  Europe^ 
fhe  acquired  every  accompli(hment  that  could  add. 
to  her  charms  as  a  woman,-  and  contraded  many^ 
of  thofe  prejudices  which  occafipned  her  misfor- 
tunes ajs  a  Queen.  ... 

From  the  time  that  Mary  was  put  into  theif 
hands,  it  was  the  intercft  of  the  French  to  fuffer 
the  war  in  Scotland  to  languifti.     The  recovery 
the  Boulonnois  was  the  objeft  whic.h  the  French , 
King  had  moft  at  heart;  but  a  flight. diycrfion  in 
Britain  was  fufficient  to  divide  the  attentiqn  and 
ftrength  of  the  Englifh,  whofc  domeftic  £a6tions 
deprived  both  their  arms  and  cpuncils  of  their  ac^ 
cuftomed  vigour.'    The  government  of  England 
had  undergone  a  great  revolution.     The  Duke 
of  Somerfet's  power  had  been  acquired  with  toOj 
much  violence,  and  wasexercifed  with  too  Jittle, 
moderation,  to  be- of  long  continuance.     ManjT: 
good  qualities^  3^ded  to  great  love  of  his  coun- 
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try,  could  not  artcme  for  his  ambition  in  ufiirping 
the  fole  direftion  of  affairs'.  Many  of  the  moffi 
eminent  courtiers  combined  againft  him  j  and  the 
Earl  of  Warvrick,  their  kadery-nojefs  ambitious, 
but  more  artful  than  Somerfet,  condudted  his 
meafures  with  fo  much  dexterity,  as  to  raife  him- 
fclf  upon  the  ruins  of  hrs  rival.  Without  the  in- 
vidious name  of  Proteftor,he  fucceedcd  to  all  the 
power  and  influence,  of  which  Somerfet  was  de- 
prived, and  he  quickly  found  peace  to  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  eftablifliment  of  his  new  authority, 
and  the  execution  of  the  vaft  defigns  he  had  con- 
ceived. 

Peace  con-  Henry  was  no  ftrangcr  to  Warwick's  fituation, 
and  improved  bis  knowledge  of  it  to  good  pur- 
pofe,  in  conducing  the  negociations  for  a  general 
peace.  He  prefcribed  what  term«  he  pleafed  to 
the  EnglilK  Minifter,  who  icrupled  at  nothing, 
Jiowever  advantageous  to  that  Monarch  and  his 

March  %^,  alHcs.  England  confentcd  to  rcftore  Boulogne 
and  its  dependencies  to  France,  and  gave  up  all 
pretenfions  to  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  or  to  the  conqueft  of  her  country.  A 
few  fmall  forts,^  of  which  the  Englifh  troops  had 
hitherto  kept  pofiefllon,  were  raled;  and  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms  was  eftabliflxed  on  its 
ancient  foundation. 

Both  the  Britilh  nations  loft  power,  as  well  as 
reputation^  by  this  unhappy  quarrel.  It  was  on 
both  (ides  a  war  of  emulation  and  refentment,  ra- 
ther than  of  intereftj.  and  was  carried  on  under 
the  influence  of  national  animofities,  which  were 
blind  to  all  advantages.  The  Ffench,  who  en- 
tered 
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tcred  into  it  with  greater  coolncfs,  condufted  it  ^  ^,j^  ^ 
>vith  more  (kill  1  and  by  dexterouQy  availing  u  ^■^■i.i 
themfelves  of  every  circuoiftance  which  occurred, 
recovered  poflcflion  of  an  important  territory 
which  they  had  loft,  and  ^dded  to  their  monarchy 
a  new  kingdom.  The  ambition  of  the  Englifli 
Minifter  betrayed  ,to  them  the  former ;  the  in- 
confiderate  rage  of  the  Scots  againft  their  ancient 
enemies  beftowed  on  them  the  latter  j  their  own 
addrefs  and  good  policy  merited  both. 

Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  The  Scett 
the  French  forces  left  Scotland^  as  much  to  their  j<*ioat  of 
own  fatisfaftion,  as  to  that  of  the  nation.  The  *  ''^  * 
Scots  foon  found,  that  the  calling  to  their  aflift- 
ance  a  people  more  powerful  than  themfelves,  was 
a  dangerous  expedient.  They  beheld,  with  the 
utmoft  impatience;  thofe  who  had  come  over  to 
protect  the  kingdom,  taking  upon  them  to  com-^ 
mand  in  it  j  and  on  many  occafions  they  repented 
the  rafii  invitation  which  they  had  given.  Th^ 
peculiar  genius  of  the  French  nation  heightened 
this  difguft,  and  prepared  the  Scots  to  throw  off 
thcxyokc,  before  they  had  well  begun  to  feel  it. 
The  French  were,  in  that  age,  what  they  arc  in 
the  prefcnt,  one  of  the  moft  pplifhed  nations  in 
Europe.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  in  all  their 
expeditions  into  foreign  countries,  whether  to- 
wards the  fouth  or  north,  that  their  manners  have 
been  remarkably  incompatible  with  the  manners 
of  every  other  people.  Barbarians  are  tenacious 
of  their  own  cuftoms,  becaufe  they  want  know- 
ledge and  tafte  to  difcover  the  reafonablenefs  and 
propriety  of  cuftoms  which  differ  from  them. 
K  2  Nations, 
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^  ®^j^  ^  Nations,  which  hold  the  firft  rank  in  politencls^ 
are  frequently  no  lefs  tenacious  out  of  pride.  The 
Greeks  were  fo  in  the  ancient  world;  and  the 
I^rench  arc  the  fame  in  the  modern.  Full  of 
themfelves;  flattered  by  the  imitation  of  their 
neighbours;  and  accuftomed  to  confider  their 
own  modes  as  the  ftandards  of  elegance,  they 
fcorn  to  difguife,  or  to  lay  afide  the  diftinguilhing 
manners  of  jtheir  own  nation,  or  to  make  any  al- 
lowance for  what  may  differ  from  them  among 
others.  For  this  reafon,  the  behaviour  of  their 
Armies  has,  on  every  occalion,  been  infupportable^ 
to  ffrangers,  and  has  always  expofed  them  to 
hatred,  and  often  to  deftrudtion.  In  that  age, 
they  over-ran  Italy  four  feveral  times  by  their 
talour,  and  loft  it,  as  often,  by  their  infolencc* 
The  Scots,  naturally  an  irafcible  and  high-fpirited 
people,  and  who,  of  all  nations,  can  leaft  bear 
the  moft  diftant  infinuation  of  coatenipt,  were 
not  of  a  temper  to  admit  all  the  pretenlions  of 
fuch  afTuming  guefts.  The  fymptoms  of  aliena- 
tion wer^  foon  vifible ;  they  fecondcd  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  French  troops  with  the  ut- 
moft  coldnefs  ;  their  difguft  grew  infenfibly  to  a 
degree  o{  indignation  that  could  hardly  be  re- 
ftrainedj  and  on  occatfion  of  a  very  flight  ac- 
cident, broke  out  with  fatal  violence.  A  private 
French  foldier  engaging  in  an  idle  quarrel  with' 
a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  both  nations  took  arms, 
with  equaj  rage,  in  defence  of  their  countrymen. 
The  Provoft  of  Edinburgh,  his  foH,  and  feveral 
citizens  of  diftinflion,  were  killed  in  the  fray; 
and  the  French  were  obliged  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
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-tlie  inhabitants,  by  retiring  out  of  the  city*  Not- 
l^ithftanding  the  ancient  alliance  of  France  and 
Scotland,  and  thclongintercourfeof  good  offices 
between  the  two  nations,  an  averfion  for  the 
French  took  its  rife  at  this  time  among  the  Scots, 
the  effedts  whereof  were  deeply  felt,  and  operated 
powerfully  through  the  fubfequent  period. 

From  the  death' of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  nothing  Pro«ref«of 
has  been  faid  of  the  ftate  of  religion.  While  the  '^J^f"^ 
war  with  England  continued,  jthe  <:lcrgy  had  no 
Jeifure  to  moleft  the  Proteftants  i  and  jthey  ver.e 
not  yet  confiderable  enough  to  expedtany  thing 
more  th^n  connivance  and  impunity.  The  new 
doftrines  were  ftill  in  their  infancy ;  but  during 
this  (hort  interval  of  tranquillity,  they  acquired 
ilrengrh,  and  advanced  by  large  and  firnci  ftcps, 
towards  a  full  cftablifliment  in  the  kingdom.  The 
fjrft  preachers  againft  Popery  in  Scotland,  of 
vhopi  feveral  had  appeared  during  the  reign  of 
James  V.  were  more  eminent  fo.r  zeal  and  piety, 
than  for  learning.  Their  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  was  partial,  and  at 
fecond  hand;  fome  of  them  had  been  educated 
in  England  j  all  of  them  had  borrowed  their  no- 
tions from  the  books  publifhed  there;  and,  in 
the  firft  dawn  of  the  new  light,  they  did  not  ven- 
ture f;^r  before  their  leaders.  But,  in  a  (hort  time, 
the  dodtrines  and  writings  of  the  foreign  Re- 
formers became  generallylcnown ;  the  inquifitive 
genius  of  the  age  prefled  forward  in  queft  of 
truth  ;  the  difcpvcry  of  one  error  opened  the  way 
to  others;  the  downfal  of  one  impofture  dre^ 
ttnany  after  it;  the  whole  fabric,  which  ignorance 
K  3  and 
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^  ^^^  *  and  fuptrRition  had  erjcfted  in  times  of  darknefs, 
began  to  totter;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  its  rqin,  but  a  daring  and  active  leader 
to  direA  the  attacks  Such  was  the  famous  John 
I^nOX|  whO|  with  better  qualifications  of  learn- 
ing, and  more  extenflve  views  than  any  of  his 
predeceffors  in  Scotland,  poffefied  a  natural  in* 
trepidity  of  mind,  which  fet  him  above  fear.  He 
began  his  public  miniftry  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty- feven, 
lyith  that  Tuccefs  which  always  accompanies  a 
^)pld  and  popular  eloquence.  Inftead  of  amufing 
himfelf  with  lopping  the  branches,  heftruck  di*- 
rcAly  at  the  root  of  Popery,  and  attacked  both 
the  doftrinc  and  difcipline  of  the  eftablilhed 
church,  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
but  admirably  fuited  tq  the  temper  and  wifhes  of 
the  age. 

An  adverf^ry  fq  formidable  as  Knox,  would 
pot  have  eafily  efcaped  the  rage  of  the  clergy, 
who  obferved  the  tendency  and  progrefs  of  hjs 
opinions  with  the  utmpft  poncern.  But,  at  firfl:^ 
he  retired  for  fafety  ipto  t^he  caftle  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  while  the  cpnfpirators  kept  poffeflioi) 
pf  it,  preached  publicly  under  their  proteftion^ 
The  gre^t  revolution  in  England,  which  followed 
upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  contributed  no 
lefs  than  the  zeal  of  Knox,  towards  demolilhing 
the  Popifh  phurch  in  Scotland.  Henry  had 
Joofened  the  chains,  and  lightened  the  yoke  of 
Popery.  The  minifters  pf  his  fon  Edward  VI. 
caft  them  off  altogether,  and  ellablifhed  the  Pro* 
teftant  religiqn  upon  almoft  the  fame  footing 
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whereon  it  now  ftandsin  that  kingdom.  The  in- 
iluence  of  this  example  reached  Scotlandj  and  the 
happy  effeds  of  ^ cclefiaftical  liberty  in  the  one 
nation,  infpired  the  other  with  an  equal  defire  of 
recovering'  it..  *  The  Reformers  had,  hitherto, 
been  obliged  to  conduft  them&lves  with  the  ut«- 
mod  caution,  and  feldom  ventured  to  preach,  but 
in  private  houfes,  and  at  a  diftance  from  court; 
they  gained  credit,  as  happens  on  the  firft^paibli- 
•cation  of  ev«ry  ntw  religion,  chie0y  among  per- 
Ibns  in  the  lower  and  middk  rank  of  life.  Bu,t  fcr- 
veral  noblemen,  of  the  greateft  dillinfbion,  having^ 
about  this  time,  openly  efpoufed  their  principles, 
chey  were  &q  longer  under  the  neceflity  of  afting 
vritb  the  fame  rcferve  j  and  with  moFC  fe.curity 
and  encouragement^  they  had  likewife  greater 
fuccefs.  The  means  of  acquiring  and  fpreading 
knowledge  became  more  common,  and  the  fpirii: 
of  innovation,  pe(:ulia.r  to  that  pefipd,  grew  every 
day  bolder  and  more  unive^a/. 

Happily  for  tkc  BLeformation,  this  fpirit  was 
ftill  undef  fomc  xeftrai/it..  It  had  not  yet  attained 
firranefs  and  vigour,  fufficient  to  overturn  a  fyftem 
founded  oa  the  deepeft  policy^  and  fupported  by 
the  moft  formidnble  power.  JJndcr  ;ti>e  prefen^t 
circumftances,  my  attempt  tpwa^-ds  i^iftion  rjcmft 
^ave  been  fatai  to  the  Proteft^at  49ft^incs ;  and 
it  is  no  fmall  proof  of  the  ^uthority^  as  well  as  pe- 
rpetration pf  the  beads  pf  the  party,  that  they  were 
able  to  reftrain  the  iseal  of  a  fiery  and  impetuous 
people^  until  that  critical  and  mature  junfture^ 
when  every  ftep  they  took  was  decifive  and  fuc- 
<;cfsfuK 
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Meanwhile  their  caufe  received  reinforce- 
ment fronn  two  different  quarter»>  whence  they 
never  could  have  expefted  it.  -The  ambition  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife,  and  the  bigotry  of  Mary  of 
England,  haftencd  the  fubverfion  of  the  Papal 
throne  in  Scotland  ;  and  by  a  Angular  difpofition 
of  Providence,  the  perfons  who  oppofed  the  Re* 
formation  in  every  other  part  of  Europe  with  the 
fierceft  zeal,  were  made  inftruments  for  advancing 
it  in  that  kingdom. 
TheQpeeii  Mary  of  Guifc  poflcffcd  thc  fame  bold  and 
•fpiresto  afpiring  fpirit  which  diftinguifhed  her  family. 
jiHcntr*^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  it  ^*s  foftcned  by  the  female  charafter, 
and  accompanied  with  great  temper  and  addrefs. 
Her  brothers,  in  order  to  attain  thc  high  objefts 
at  which  they  aimed,  ventured  upon  fuch  daring 
meafures  as  fui'ted  their  great  courage.  Her  de- 
figns  upon  thefupreme  power  were  concealed  with 
the  utmoft  care,  and  advanced  by  addrefs  and  re- 
finements more  natural  to  her  fcx.  By  a  dexte- 
rous application  of  thofe  talents,  fhe  had  acquired 
a  confiderable  influence  on  the  councils  of  a  na-» 
tion  hitherto  unacquainted  with  thc  government 
of  women ;  and,  without  the  fmalleft  right  to  any 
ihare  in  the  adminiflration  of  affairs,  hlid  engrofled 
the  chief  direction  of  them  into  her  own  hands^ 
But  (he  did  not  long  reft  fatisBed  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  precarious  power,  which  the  fickle- 
nefs  of  the  Regent,  or  the  ambition  of  thofc  who 
governed  him,  might  fo  cafily  difturb  j  and  (he 
began  to  fet  on  foot  new  intrigues,  with  a  dcfign 
of  undermining  him,  and  of  opeoiqg  to  herfelf  a 
way  to  fuccecd  him  in  that  high  dignity.    Her 
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brothers  entered  warmly  into  this  fchennc,  and  book 
fupported  it  with  all  their  credit  at  the  court  of 
France.  The  French  King  willingly  concurred 
in  a  meafure,  by  which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scot- 
land entirely  under  management,  and,  in  any  fu- 
ture broil  with  England,  to  turn  its  whole  force 
upon  that  kingdom. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  defired  elevation,  the 
Queen  Dowager  had  only  one  of  two  ways  to 
chufe  i  either  violently  to  wreft  the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Regent,  or  to  obtain  it  by  his 
confent.  Under  a  minority,  and  among  a  war- 
like and  faftious  people,  the  former  was  a  very 
uncertain  and  dangerous  experiment.  The  latter 
appeared  to  be  no  lefs  imprafticable.  To  per- 
fuade  a  man  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the  fupreme 
power ;  to  defcend  to  a  level  with  thofe,  above 
whom  he  was  raifed  j  and  to  be  content  with  the 
fecond  place  where  he  hath  held  the  firft,  may 
well  pafs  for  a  wild  and  chimerical  projeft.  This, 
however,  the  Queen  attempted;  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  attempt  was  fufficientlyjuftified  by 
its  fuccefs. 

The  Regent'^  inconftancy  and  irrefolution,  to- 
gether  with  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the 
kingdom  under  his  adminiftration,  raifed  the  pre- 
juditcs  both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people 
againft  him,  to  a  great  height ;  and  the  Queen 
fccretly  fomented  thefe  with  much  induftry.  All 
who  wilhed  for  a  change  niet  with  a  gracious  re- 
ception in  her  court,  and  their  fpirit  of  difaf- 
feftion  was  nourifhed  by  fuch  hopes  and  promifes, 
js^  in  every  age,  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the 
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*  ^11^  ^  factious.    Tlic  favourers  of  the  Reformation  be* 
t^  -J-_/  ing  the  moft  numerous  and  fpreading  body  of 
gl?«o^n.    ^h^  Regent's  enemies,  (he  applied  to  them,  with  a 
particular  attention ;  and  the  gentlenefs  of  her  dif- 
pofition,  and  feeming  indifference  to  the  religious 
points  in  difpute,  made  all  her  promifes  of  pro*' 
teftion  and  indulgence  pafs  upon  them  for  finccrc. 
Finding  fo  great  a  part  of  the  nation  willing  to  fall 
in  with  her  meafures,    the   Queen   fct  out  for 
France,  under  pretence  of  vifiting  her  daughter, 
Oft.»55o»    and  took  along  with  her  thofe  noblemen  who 
poffeffed  the  greateft  power  and  credit  among 
their  countrymen.     Softened  by  the  pleafures  of 
an  elegant  court,  flattered  by  the  civilities  of  the 
French  King,  an4  the  care0es  of  the  houfe  of 
Guife,  and  influenced  by  the  feafonable  diftribu-^ 
tion  of  a  few  favours,  and  the  liberal  promife  of 
many  more,  they  were  brought  to  approve  of  alj 
the  Queen's  pretenfions* 

While  fhe  advanced  by  thcfc  flow  but  fur^ 
Jfteps,*  the  Regent  either  did  not  forefee  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  him,  or  negle<Sked  to  provide 
^gainfl:  it*  The  firft  difcovery  of  the  train  which 
was  laid,  came  from  two  of  his  own  confidents, " 
Carnegie  of  Kinpaird,  and  Panter  Bifliop  of  Rofs, 
whon^  the  Qiieen  had  gained  over  to  her  intereft, 
^pd  then  employed  a$  the  moft  proper  inftrument^ 
fpr  Qbtainfrig  his  confcnt.  The  overture  was  made 
to  l)im  In  the  name  of  the  JFrench  l^ing,  enforced 
by  propcf  threatenings,  in  order  to  work  ^on 
bis  natural  timidity,  and  fweetened  by  every  pror 
mife  that  could  reconcile  him  tp  a  propofal  fo  4if- 
agreeable.    On  the  one  hand,  the  con^rmation  of 
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bis  French  title,  together  with  a  confideral^  *  ^,j^  ^ 
penfiOD,  the  parliamentary  acknowledgment  of  i^^^m^m^ 
his  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  Crown,  and  a  public 
ratification  of  his  condudt  during  his  regency, 
were  offered  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  French  King,  the  power  and  po- 
pularity of  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  difaffedion  of 
die  nobles,  with  the  danger  of  an  after-reckoning, 
were  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  colours. 

It  was  not  poffible  to  agree  to  a  propofal  fo 
extraordinary  and  unexpe<5ted,  without  fome  pre- 
vious ft?uggle  J  and  had  the  Archbifliop  of  St. 
Andrew's  been  prefent  to  fortify  the  irrefolute  and 
paflive  fpiritof  the  Regent,  he,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  rejefted  it  with  difdain*  Happily 
for  the  Queen,  the  fagacity  and  ambition  of  that 
Prelate  could,  at  this  time,  be  no  obftruftion  to 
her  views.  He  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  in  his  abfence,  the  influence  of  the  Queen's 
agents  on  a  flexible  temper  counterbalanced  fe- 
veral  of  the  ftrongeft  paflions  in  the  human  mind, 
and  obtained  his  confent  to  a  voluntary  furrender 
of  the  fupreme  power. 

After  gaining  a  point  of  fuch  difficulty  with  Dec.  1551. 
fo  much  eafe,  the  Queen  returned  into  Scotland, 
in  full  expeftation  of  taking  immediate  pofleflTion  • 
of  her  new  dignity.  But,  by  this  time,  the  Arch- 
bifliop of  St.  Andrew's  had  recovered  of  that  dif- 
temper,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  Scottifti  phy- 
ficians  had  pronounced  to  be  incurable.  This  he 
owed  to  the  afliftance  of  the  famous  Cardan,  one 
of  thofe  irregular  adventurers  in  philofophy,  of 
whom  Italy  produced  fo  many  about  this  period. 
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s  o  o  K  A  bold  genius  led  him  to  fome  ufeful  difcoverics, 
which  merit  the  efteem  of  a  more  difcerning  age ; 
a  wild  imagination  engaged  him  in  thofc  chime- 
jical  fcienccs,  which  drew  the  admiration  of  his 
cotemporarics.     As  a  pretender  to  aftrology  and 
magic,   he  was  revered  and  confulted  by  all  Eu- 
rope; as  a  proficient  in  natural  phrlofophy,   he 
was  but  little  known.     The  Archbiflipp,   it   is 
probable,  confidered  him  as  a  powerful  magician, 
when  he  applied  to  him  for  relief;  but  it  was  his 
knowledge  as  a  philofopher,  which  enabled  him 
to  cure  his  difeafc% 

Together  with  his  health,  the  Archbtftiop  re- 
covered the  entire  government  of  the  Regent,  and 
quickly  perfuaded  him  to  recal  that  difhonour- 
able  promife,  which  he  had  been  feduced  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Queen  to  grant.  However  great 
her  furprife  and  indignation  were,  at  this  freftiin- 
ftance  of  hft  inconftancy,  ftie  was  obliged  to  dif- 
femble,  that  ftie  might  have  leifure  to  renew  her 
intrigues  with  all  parties ;  with  the  Proteftants, 
whom  (he  favoured  and  courted  more  than  ever ; 
with  the  nobles,  to  whom  fhc  rendered  herfelf 
agreeable  by  various  arts;  and  with  the  Regent 
•himfelf,  in  order  to  gain  whom,  (he  employed 
icvery  argument.  But  whatever  impreffions  her 
^miffaries  might  have  made  on  the  Regent,  it  was 

'  Cardaa  himfclf  was  more  defirous  of  being  confidered  as 
^n  Aflrologer  than  a  Philofopher ;  in  his  book  De  Gm/un's,  we 
find  a  calculation  of  the  Archbiftiop's  nativity,  from  which  he 
pretends  both  to  have  predidled  his  difeafe,  and  to  have  effeded 
his  cure.  He  received,  from  the  Archbifhop,  a  reward  of 
1 800  crowns.   Agre^t  fuxnin  that  age.    />^v//^yi«,  p.  32, 
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no  cafy  matter  to  over-reach  or  to  intimidate  tht  ■  ^^^  ^ 
Archbifliop.     Under  his  management,  the  nego-  ^-^  v    ^ 
ciations  were  fpun  out  to  a  great  length,  and  his 
brother  maintained  his  ftation  with  that  addrcfs 
and  firmnefs,whichits importance  fo  well  merited. 
The  univcrfal  defedbion  of  the  nobility,  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Proteftants,  who  all  adhered  to 
the  Queen  Dowager,  the  reiterated  folicitationsof 
the  French  King,  and,  above  all,  the  interpoGtion 
of  the  young  Queen,  who  was  now  entering  the 
twelfth  year  of  her  age,  and  claimed  a  right  of  no-r 
minating  whom  Ihe  pleafed  to  be  Regent',  obliged 
him,  at  laft,  to  refign  that  high  office,    which  he  PreTtihoa 
had  held  many  years.    He  obtained,  however,  the  to  refi^'hL 
fame  advantageous  terms  for  himfelf,  which  had  **"* 
been  formerly  ftipulated.    . . 

It  was  in  the  Pari ianr^ept  which  met  on  the  she«feta*« 
tenth  of  April,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  cy!  ***** 
fifty- four,  that  the  Earl  of  Arraa  executed  this 
extraordinary  refignation ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
Mary  of  Guife  was  raif^d  to  that  dignity,  which 
had  been  fo  long  f  he  objedt  of  her  wifhes.  Thus, 
with  their  own  approbation,  a  woman  and  a 
ftranger  was  advanced  to  the  fuprcrae  authority, 
over  a  fierce  and  .turbulent  people,  who  feldom 
fubmitted,  without  rcluftance,  to  the  legal  and 
ancient  government  of  their  native  Monarchs.    * 

While  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland  con-  Rrform*. 
tributed  fo  much  towards  tht  progrefe  of  the  Re-  dum  to""' 
formation,  by  the  protedion  which  ftie  afforded  "rogre&r* 
it,  from  motives  of  ambition <j  the  Englifli  Queen, 
by  her  indifcreet  zeal,  filled  the  kingdom  with 

•  Lcflcy,  dc  reb,  |^eft.  Scot.  ap.  Jebb.  i.  187. 
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perfons  aftive  in  promoting  the  fame  caufe.  Maty 
afcended  the  throne  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
her  brother  Edward,  and  foon  after  married  Phi-» 
lip  II.  of  Spain.  To  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the 
Romilh  fuperftition,  and  the  fiercenefs  of  that 
age,  fhe  added  the  private  rcfentment  of  her  own 
and  of  her  mother's  fufFerings,  with  which  flic 
loaded  the  reformed  religion ;  and  the  peevifli- 
nefs  and  fcverity  of  her  natural  temper  carried  the 
acrimony  of  all  thefe  paflions  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
treme. The  cruelty  of  her  perfecution  equalled 
the  deeds  of  thofe  tyrants  who  have  been  the 
grcateft  reproach  to  human  nature.  The  bigotry 
of  her  clergy  could  fcarcc  keep  pace  with  the 
impetuofity  of » her  zeal.  Even  the  unrelenting 
Philip  was  obliged,  on  fome  occafions,  to  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  her  proceedings.  Many  among 
the  molt  eminent  Reformers  fufferedfor  the  doc- 
trines which  they  had  taught ;  others  fled  from 
the  ftorm.  To  the  greater  part  of  thefe,  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany  opened  a  fecure  afylumj 
and  not  a  few,  out  of  choice  or  neceflity,  fled  into 
Scotland.  What  they  had  feen  and  felt  in  Eng- 
land, did  not  abate  the  warmth  and  2eal  of  their 
indignation  againft  Popery.  Their  attacks  were 
bolder  and  more  fuccefsful  than  ever;  and  their 
dodlrincs  made  a  rapid  progrefs  among  all  ranks 
of  men. 

These  doftrines,  calculated  to  rectify  the  opi- 
nions, and  to  reform  the  manners  of  mankind,  had 
hitherto  produced  no  other  efFedtsi  but  they  foon 
began  to  operate  with  greater  violence,  and  proved 
the  occafion,  not  only  of  fubverting  the  eftabliflied 
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religion,  but  of  ftiaking  the  thronr,  and  endan-  ■  ^^^  ^ 

gering  the  kingdom.     The  caufes  which  facili*  5— -.y-,-# 

tated  the  introdudtion  of  thefe  new  opinions  into  I^J'^iSLi 

Scotland,  and  which  diffcminatcd  them  fo  faft  "^f" 

^  wntcn-cofi* 

through  the  nation,  merit,  on  that  account,  a  par-  tribyt«4 1«- 
ticular  and  careful  inquiry.     The  Reformation  is 
one  of  the  greateft  events  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, and,  in  whatever  point  of  light  we  view  it, 
is  inftrudtivc  and  interefting. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and 
fixteenth  centurfes  roufed  the  world  from  that  le- 
thargy in  which  it  had  been  funk  for  many  ages. 
The  human  mind  felt  its  own  ftrength,  broke 
the  fetters  of  authority  by  which  it  had  been  fo 
long  reftrained,  and  venturing  to  move  in  a  larger 
fphere,  pulhed  its  inquiries  into  every  fubjeft, 
with  great  boldnefs  and  furprifing  fucccfs. 

No  fooncr  did  mankind  recover  the  capacity 
of  exercifing  their  reafon,  than  religion  was  one 
of  the  firft  objeds  which  drew  their  attention. 
Long  before  Luther  publilhcd  his  famous  Thefes, 
which  (hook  the  Papal  throne,  fcience  and  phi* 
loibphy  had  laid  open,  to  many  of  the  Italians^ 
the  impofture  and  abfurdity  of  the  eftabliihed 
fuperftition.  That  fubtlc  and  refined  people, 
latisfied  with  enjoying  thofc  difcoveries  in  fc- 
cret,  were  little  difpofed  to  aflume  the  dangerous 
character  of  Reformers,  and  concluded  the 
knowledge  of  truth  to  be  the  prerogative  of 
the  wife,  while  vulgar  niinds  muft  be  overawed 
and  governed  by  popular  errors.  But,  ani- 
mated with  a  more  noble  and  difinterefted  zeal,. 
the  German  Theologian  boldly  eredked  the 
6  '  ftandard 
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ftandard  of  Truth,  and  upheld  it  with  afl 
unconquerable  intrepidity,  which  merits  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  fucceeding 
ages. 

The  occafion  of  Luther^s  being  firft  difgufted 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Romifh. church,  and  how, 
from  a  fmall  rupture^  the  quarrel  widened  into 
an  irreparable  breach,  is  known  to  every  one 
•v^ho  has  been  the  le^ft  converfant  in  hiftory. 
From  the  heart  of  Germany  his  opinions  fpread, 
with  aftonifliing  rapidity,  all  over  Europe  -,  and, 
wherever  they  came,  endangered  or  overturned 
the  ancient,  but  ill-founded  fyftem.  The  vi- 
gilance and  addrefs  of  the  court  of  Rom^,  co- 
operating with  the  power  and  bigotry  of  the 
Auftrian  family,  fuppreffed  thefe  notions  on  their 
firft  appearance,  in  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  But  the  fierce  fpirit  of  the  north,  ir- 
ritated by  multiplied  impofitions,  could  neither 
be  mollified  by  the  fame  arts,  nor  fubdued  by 
the  fame  force ;  and  encouraged  by  fome  Princes 
from  piety,  and  by  others  out  of  avarice,  it  eafily 
bore  down  the  feeble  oppofition  of  an  illiterate 
and  immoral  clergy. 

The  fuperftition  of  Popery  feems  to  have  grown 
to  the  moft  extravagant  height  in  thofe  coun- 
tries which  are  fituated  towards  the  different  ex- 
tremities of  Europe.  The  vigour  of  imagination, 
and  fenfibility  of  frame,  peculiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  fouthern  climates,  rendered  them  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  deepeft  impreflions  of  fuperftitious 
terror  and  credulity.  Ignorance  and  barbarity 
were  no  Icf^  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fame- 

-   .  fpirit. 
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fpirit,  among  the  northern  nations.  They  knew 
little,  and  were  difpofed  to  believe  every  thing. 
Th^  njoft  glaring  abfurdities  did  not  fhock  their" 
grofs  undcrftandings,  and  the  moft  improbable 
fiftions  were  received  with  implicit  aflent  and 
adhiiration. 

Accordingly,  that  form  of  I^opefy,  which 
prevailed  in  Scroti  and,  was  of  the  moft  bigotted 
and  illiberal  kind.  Thofe  dodtrines  which  arc 
moft  apt  to  fhock  the  human  underftanding,  and 
thofe  legends  whid^  fartheft  exceed  belief,  were 
propofed  to  the  iBople  without  any  attempt  to 
palliate  or  difguife  them  j  nor  did  they  ever  call 
,  in  queftlon  the  reafohablenefs  of  the  one,  or  the 
truth  of  the  other* 

Thb  power  and  Wealth  of  the  church  kept 
pace  with  the  progrcfs  of  fuperftition ;  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  that  fpirit  to  obfcrvc  no  bounds  in 
its  refpe6t  and  liberality  towards  thofe.  whofe 
chara<Sler  it  efteems  facred.  The  Scottifli  Kings 
.early  denionftrated  how  much  they  were  under 
its  influence,  by  their  vaft  additions  to  the  im- 
munities and  riches  of  the  clergy.  The  profufe 
piety  of  David  L  who.  acquired  on  that  account 
the  name  of  Saint,  transferred  almoft  the  whole 
crown  lands,  which  were  at  that  time  of  great 
extent,  into  the  hands  of  ecclcfiaftics.  The  ex- 
ample of  that  virtuous  Prince  was  imitated  by 
his  fucceflbrs.  The  fpirit  fpread  among  all  or- 
ders of  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  priefthood 
with  new  poflefTions.  The  riches  of  the  church 
all  over  Europe  were  exorbitant  j  but  Scotland 
was  one  of  thofe  countries,    wherein  they  had 

VoL.I.  L  fartheft 
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^  ^ir^  ^  fartheft  exceeded  the  juft  proportion.  The  Scot- 
tifh  clergy  paid  one  half  of  every  tax  Itnpofcd  on 
land  i  and  as  there  is  no  reafoa  to,  think  that,  in 
that  age,  they  would  be  loaded  with  any  uncquil 
fhare  of  the  burden,  Sve  may  conclude  that,  by 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  little  lefs  than  one- 
half  of  the  property  in  the  nation  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  fociety>  which  is  always  acquiring, 
and  can  never  lofe. 

The  nature  too,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
property,  extended  the  infliience  of  the  clergy. 
Many  eftates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  held  of 
the  church  -,  church-lands  were  let  in  leafe  at  an 
cafy  rent,  and  were  pofleffed  by  the  younger  fons, 
and  defendants  of  the  beft  families  ^  The 
conneftion  between  Juperior  and  vajfaly  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  created  dependences,  and 
gave  rife  to  an  union  of  great  advantage  to  the 
church  \  and  in  eftimating  the  influence  of  the 
Popifh  ecclefiaftics  over  the  nation,  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  real  amount  of  their  revenues,  niuft  be  at- 
tended to,  and  taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  (hare  in  the  national  pro- 
perty was  accompanied  with  proportionable 
weight  in  the  fupreme  council  of  the  kingdom. 
At  a  time,  when  the  number  of  the  temporal 
Peers  was  extremely  fmall,  and  when  the  leflfer 
Barons  and  reprefentatives  of  Boroughs  fcldom 
attended  Parliaments,  the  Ecclefiaftics  formed  a 
confiderable  body  there.  It  appears  from  the 
ancient  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  from  the  mari- 
ner of  chufing  the  Lords  of  Articles,  that  the 

*  Keith,  521.   Not,  (b). 
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J>roceedings  of  that  high  court  mud  have  been,  in  *  ^ J^  ^ 
a  great  mcafure,  under  their  direftion  °.  . 

The  reverence  due  to  their  facred  charafter, 
'which  was  often  carried  incredibly  far,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  towards  the  growth  of  their 
power.  The  dignity,  the  titles,  and  precedence 
of  the  Popifti  clergy  are  remarkable,  both  as 
caufes  and  efieib  of  that  dominion  which  they  had 
acquired  over  the  reft  of  mankind.  TJiey  were 
regarded  by  the  credulous  laity  as  beings  of  a  fu- 
perior  fpecies j  they  were  neither  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  laws,  nor  tried  by  the  fame  judges*.  Every 
guard,  that  religion  could  fupply,  was  placed 
around  their  power,  their  pofleffions,  and  their 
J)crfons  ;  and  endeavours  were  ufed,  not  without 
fuccefs,  to  reprcfent  them  all  as  equally  facred. 

The  reputation  for  learning,  which,  however 
inconfiderable,  was  wholly  engroffed  by  the  clergy, 
added  to  the  reverence  which  they  derived  from 
religion*.  The  principles  of  .found  philofophy, 
and  of  a  juft  tafte.  were  altogether  unknown  i  in 
place  of  thefe  were  fubftituted  ftudies,  barbarous 
and  uninftruftive  i  but  as  the  Ecclefiaftics  alone 

■  Spotf.  Hift.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  449. " 
*  How  far  this  claim  of  the  clergy  to  exemption  from  lay- 
jimfdi6(ion  extended^  appears  from  a  remarkable  tranfaftion 
m  the  Parliament  iield  in  1546.  When  that  court  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  forfeiture  of  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Bea-' 
toun,  and  were  about  to  include  a  prieft,  who  was  one  of  the 
itflaflms,  in  the  general  fentence  of  condenmation,  odious  as 
the  crime  was  to  Ecclefiaftics,  a  delegate  appeared  in  their 
pame,  and  tepUdgid  or  claimed  exemption  of  him  from  the 
judgment  of  Parliament,  as  a  fpiritual  man*,  This  claim  was 
faftained ;  and  his  name  is  not  inferted  in  the  hSi  o£  For- 
feiture. Epift.  Reg.  Scot.  ii.  550.  361. 
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were  converfant  in  them,  this  procured  them 
efteem  j  and  a  vtry  flendcr  portion  of  knowledge 
drew  the  admiration  of  rude  ages,  which  knew 
little.  War  was  the  fole  profcflion  of  the  nobles, 
and  hunting  their  chief  amufement  5  they  divided 
their  time  between  thefe  :  unacquainted  with  the 
arts,  and  unimproved  by  fcience,  they  difdaincd 
any  employment  foreign  from  military  affairs,  or 
which  required  rather  penetration  and  addref&> 
than  bodily  vigour.  Wherever  the  former  were 
neceffary,  the  clergy  were  intruded  j  becaufe 
they  alone  were  properly  qualified  for  the  truft. 
Almofl:  all  the  high  offices  in  civil  government 
devolved,  on  this  account,  into  their  hands. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  the  firft  fubjeft  in  the 
kingdom,  both  in  dignity  and  in  power.  -  From 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  fifty-four  perfons  had  held 
that  high  office  j  and  of  thefe,  forty-three  had 
been  Ecclefiaftics^*  The  Lords  of  Seffion  were 
fupreme  Judges  in  all  rhatters  of  civil  right; 
and  by  its  original  conftitution,  the  Prefident 
and  one-half  of  the  Senators  in  this  court  were 
churchmen. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  clergy  being 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind  by  the  law  of 
celibacy  5  and  undiftrafted  by  thofe  cares,  and 
unincumbered  with  thofe  burdens,  which  occupy 
and  opprefs  other  men,  the  intereft  of  their  order 
became  their  only  objeft,  and  they  were  at  full 
Icifurc  to  purfue  it. 

y  Crawf.  Offic.  of  Statc^ 
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The  nature  of  their  fundtioh  gave  thefti  accefs 
to  all  perfons,  and  at  all  fcafons.  They  could 
employ  all  the  motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of 
terror  and  of  confolation,  which  operate  mofl: 
powerfully  on  the  human  mind.  They  haunted  x 
the  weak  and  the  credulous ;  they  befieged  the 
beds  of  the  fick  and  of  the  dying.  They  fufFered 
few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without  leaving  marks 
of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught  them 
to  compound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  fins, 
by  beftowing  riches  upon  thofe  who  called  them- 
felves  his  fervants^ 

When  their  own  tnduftry,  or  the  fuperftition  of 
mankind  failed  of  producing  this  efFeft,  the  Eccle- 
fiaftics  had  influence  enough  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
law.  When  a  perfon  died  intefiate^  the  difpofal 
of  his  efFefts  was  vefted  in  the  Bifhop  of  the  dio- 
<:efe  J  after  paying  his  funeral  charges  and  debts, 
and  diftriburing  among  his  kindred  the  fumsto 
which  they  were  refpeftively  entitled,  it  being 
prefumed  that  no  Chriftian  would  have  chofen.to 
Jeave  the  world  without  deftining  fome  part  of 
his  fubftance  to  pious  ufes*.  As  men  are  apt  to 
truft  to  the  continuance  of  life  with  a  fond  confi- 
dence, and  childiflily  fhun  every  thing  that  forces 
them  to  think  of  their  mortality,  many  die  withr. 
out  fettling  their  affairs  by  will  \  and  the  right 
of  adminiftration,  in  that  event,  acquired  by  the 
clergy,  muft  have  proved  a  confiderable  fource 
both  of  wealth  and  of  power  to  the  church.  . 

*  Eflays  on  Brit.  Antlq.  174.  "Annals  of  Scotland,  by  Sir 
D^vid  Dalrymple,  Vol.  i.  Append,  No.  ii. 

"         .  L  3  ^'^ 
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*  %^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  time,  no  matrimonial  or  tefta* 
mentary  caufe  could  be  tried  but  in  the  fpir itual 
courts,  and  by  laws  which  the  clergy  themfelves 
had  framed.  The  penalty,  too,  by  which  the  deci- 
fions  of  thefe  courts  were  enforced,  added  to  their 
authority.  A  fentence  of  excommunication  was  no 
lefs  formidable,  than  a  fentence  of  outlawry.  It 
was  pronounced  on  many  occafions,  and  agatnft 
various  crimes :  And  befides  excluding  thofe, 
upon  whom  it  fell,  from  Chriftian  privileges,  it 
deprived  them  of  all  their  rights  as  men,  or  as 
citizens  j  and  the  aid  of  the  fccular  power  con^ 
curred  with  the  fuperftition  of  mankind,  in  ren- 
dering the  thunders  of  the  church  no  lefs  de- 
ftruftive  than  terrible. 

To  thefe  general  caufes  may  be  attributed  the 
immenfc  growth  both  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Popifh  church ;  and  without  entering  into  any 
more  minute  detail,  thi&  may  ferve  to  difcover 
the  foundations  on  which  a  ftrudure  fo  ftupcn- 
dous  was  erefted. 

But  though  the  laity  had  contributed,  by  their 
own  fuperftition  and  profufenefs,  to  raife  the  clergy 
from  poverty  and  obfcurity  to  riches  and  emi- 
nence, they  began,  by  degrees,  to  feel  and  to 
murmur  at  their  encroachments.  No  wonder 
haughty  and  martial  Barons  (hould  view  the  power 
and  pofleffions  of  the  church  with  envy^  and  re- 
gard the  lazy  and  inaftive  charafter  of  church- 
men with  the  utmoft  contempt ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  indecent  and  licentious  lives  of 
the  clergy  gave  great  and  juft  offence  to  the  peo- 
ple, 
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pK  ^o^eonfidcrably  abated  the  veneration  wHch  book 
they  were  accuftomed  to  yield  to  that  order  of  w-y^ 
men. 

Immense  wealth,  extrenie  indolence,  grofs  .ig- 
norance, and,  above  all,  the  fevere  injunftion  of 
celibacy,  had  concurred  to  introduce  this  corrup- 
tion of  morals  among  niany  of  the  clergy,  who, 
prefuming  too  nnuch  upon  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
people,  were  at  no  pains  either  to  conceal,  or  to 
difguife  their  own  vices.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Reformers,  confirmed  by  feveral 
Popifh  writers,  the  moft  open  and  fcandalous 
diflblution  of  manners  prevailed  among  the  Scot- 
tiih  clergy*,.  Cardinal  Beatoun,  with  the  fanie 
public  pomp  which  is  due  to  a  legitimate  child, 
celebrated  the  marriage  of  hi$  natuVal  daughter 
with  the  EarVof  Crawfurd's  fon**;  and,  if  we 
may  beH^ve  Knox,  he  publicly  continued' to  the 
end  of  his  days  a  criminal  corrcfpondence  with 
her  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  rank.  The 
other  prelates  feem  not  to  have  been  more  regu- 
lar and  exemplary  than  their  Primate  % 

Men 

*  Wmzet,  ap.  Keitli  Append.  202.  205.  Lefl.  de  Reb. 
Ceft,  Scot.  232. 

^  The  marriage  articles,  fubfcribed  wkh  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  calls  her  my  daughter^  are  ilili  extant.   Keith,  p.  42. 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  diflblute  manners  of  the  clergy 
is  found  in  the  public  records.  A  greater  number  of  letters 
of  legitimation  was  granted  during  the  firft  thirty  years  after 
the  Reformation,  than  during  the  whole  period  that  has 
cLipfed  fmce  that  time.  Thefe  were,  obtained  by  the  fons  of 
the  Popiih  clergy.  The  Ecclefiaftics,  who  were  allowed  to 
^fetain  thcur  benefices,  alienated  them  to  their  children;  who, 
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B  o^o  K       Men  of  fuch  charafters  ought,  in  reafon,  to 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  firft  clamours  raifed 
againft  their  own  morals,  and  the  doftrines  of  the 
church,    by  the  Proteftant  preachers  j    but  the 
Popifli  Ecclefiaftics,  cither  out  of  pride  or  igno- 
rance, rieglefted  the  proper  methods  for  filencing 
them,     Inftead  of  reforming  their  lives,  or  dif- 
guifing  their  vices,  they  affefted  to  defpife  the 
cenfures  of  the  people.     And  while  the  Reform- 
ers, by  their  mortifications  and  aufterities,  en- 
deavoured to  refemble  the  firft  propagators  of 
Chriftianity,  the  Popifli  clergy  were  compared  to 
ail   thofe   perfons   who   are   moft   infamous   in  * 
hiftory,   for  the  enormity  and  fcand^l  of  their  • 
crimes. 

On  the  other  hand,  inftead  of  mitigating  the 
rigour,  or  colouring  over  the  abfurdity,  of  the 
eftabliflied  do6trines;  inftead  of  attempting  to 
found  them  upon  fcripture,  or  to  reconcile  them ' 
to  reafon ;  they  left  them  without  any  other  fup-' 
port  or  recommendation,  than  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  fables 
concerning  j)urgatory,  the  virtues  ef  pilgrimage, 
and  the  merits  of  the  faints,  were  the  topics,  on 
which  they  infiftcd  in  their  difcourfes  to  the 
people  J  and  the  duty  of  preaching  being  left 
wholly  to  Monks  of  the  loweft  and  moft  illiterate 
orders,  their  compofitipns  were  ftill  more  wretched 

^•hen  they  acquired  wealth,  were  defirous  that  the  ftain  of 
illegitimacy  might  no  longer  remain  upon  their  families.  In 
JCeitFs  Catalogue  of  the  Scottfjh  Biflpops,  we  find  feveral  in- 
stances of  fuch  alienations  of  church  lands,  by  the  Popilh  in^ 
i:unibcntS;-tp  their  natural  chtldren, 
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and  contemptible,  than  the  fubjefts  on  which  they  "  ^  ^  ^ 
infifted.    While  the  Reformers  were  attended  by 
crowded   and  admiring  audiences,    the    Popiih 
preachers  were   either  univerfally  deferted,    or 
liftened  to  with  fcorn. 

The  only  device  which  they  employed  in  order 
to  recover  their  declining  reputation,  or  to  con-- 
firm  the  wavering  faith  of  the  people,  was  equally 
imprudent  and  unfuccefsful.  As  many  doftrines 
of  their  church  had  derived  their  credit,  at  firft, 
from  the  authority  of  falfe  miracles,  they  now  en- ' 
deavoured  to  call  in  thefe  to  their  aid  **.  Bur  thofc 
lying  wonders,  which  were  beheld  with  unfufpi- 
cious  admiration,  or  heard  with  implicit  faith,  in 
times  of  darknefs  and  of  ignorance,  met  with  a 
very  different  reception,  in  a  more  enlightened 
period.  The  vigilance  of  the  Reformers  detcfted 
thefe  impoftures,  and  expofed  not  only  them,  but 
the  caufe  which  needed  the  aid  of  fuch  artifices, 
to  ridicule. 

"  As  the  Popifti  Ecclefiaftics  became  more  and 
more  the  objefts  of  hatred  and  of  contempt,  the 
difcourfcs  of  the  Reformers  were  liftened  to  as  fo 
many  calls  to  liberty ;  and  befides  the  pious  in- 
dignation which  they  excited  againft  thofe  corrupt 
doftrines,  which  had  perverted  the  nature  of  true 
Chriftianity  J  be^des  the  zeal  which  they  infpired 
for  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  purity  of  re- 
ligion J  they  gave  rife  alfo,  among  the  Scottilh 
nobles,  to  other  views  and  paffions.  They  hoped 
to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  dominion, 
which  they  had  long  felt  to  be  oppreflive,  and 
^  Spotfwood,  69. 
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E  o^^o  K  ^hich  they  now  difcovcrcd  to  be  unchriftian. 

v—^yl*.^  They  expciSled  to  recover  poffeffion  of  the  church 
revenues,  which  they  were  now  taught  to  confider 
as  alienations  made  by  their  anceftors^  with  ^ 
profufion  no  lefs  undifcerning  than  unbounded. 
They  flattered  themfelves,  that  a  check  would  be 
given  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  clergy, 
who  would  be  obliged,  henceforward,  to  confine 
themfelves  within  the  fphere  peculiar  to  their  fa- 
cred  charafter.  An  averfion  for  the  eftablifhed 
church,  which  flowed  from  fo  many  concurring 
caufes,  which  was  raifed  by  confiderations  of 
religion,  and  heightened  by  motives  pf  policy, 
fpread  faft  through  the  nation,  and  excited  a 
fpirit,  that  burfl:  out,  at  laft,  with  irrefifl:ible 
violence. 

Religious  confiderations, alone,  were  fufficient 
to  have  roufcd  this  fpirit*  The  points  in  contro- 
verfy  with  the  church  of  Rome  were  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  fa 
eflential  to  Chriflianity,  that  they  merited  all  the 
zeal  with  which  the  Reformers  contended  in  order 
to  eftablifti  them..  But  the  Reformation  having 
been  reprefented  as  the  efFedt  of  f(3me  wild  and- 
cnthufiaftic  frenzy  in  the  human  mind,  this  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  eagernefs  and  zeal  with 
which  our  anceftors  embraced  and  propagated  the 
Proteflant  doftrines,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  po- 
litical motives  alone  which  influenced  them,  and 
by  (hewing  how  naturally  thefe  prompted  thenn 
to  adt  with  fo  much  ardour,  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  an  unneceflary  digrefllon.  We  now  re- 
turn to  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory. 
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The  Queen's  elevation  to  the  office  of  Regent 
fcems  to  have  tranfportcd  her,  at  firft,  beyond  the 
known  prudence  and  moderation  of  her  charaften       ^^^' 
She  began  her  adminiftration,  by  conferring  upon  The  c^cea 
foreigners  fcveral  offices  of  truft  and  of  dignity;  ginfherVd- 
aftepwhich,  both  from  the- inability  of  ftrangers  ITubfoJie' 
to  difcharge  thefe  offices  with  vigour,  and  from  "np^puiar 
the  envy  which  their  preferment  excites  among 
the  natives,  is  never  attended  with  good  confe- 
quences,     Vilmort  was  made  Comptroller,  and 
intruded  with  the  management  of  the  public  re- 
venues i  Bonot  was  appointed  Governor  of  Ork- 
ney;  and  Rubay  honoured  with  the  cuftody  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  the  title  of  Vice  Chancellor*.     It 
was  with  the  higheft  indignation,  that  the  Scots 
beheld  offices  of  the  grcateft  eminence  and  autho- 
rity dealt;  out  among  ftrangers  ^     By  thefe  pro- 
motions they  conceived  the  Queen  to  have  offered 
an  infult  both  to  their  underftandings  and  to 
their  courage  j  to  the  former,  by  fuppofing  them 
unfit  for  thofe  ftations,  which  their  anceftors  had 
filled  with  fo  much  dignity;    to  the  latter,  by 
imagining  that  they  were  tame  enough  not  to 
complain  of  an  aflfront,  which,  in  no  former  age, 
would  have  been  tolerated  with  impunity. 

While  their  min(fs  were  in  thisdifpofition,  an 
incident  happened  which  inflamed  their  averfion 
from  French  councils  to  the  higheft  degree.  Ever 
fince  the  famous  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  Va- 

f  Lefly,  de  Reb.  Geft,  Scot.  189.  / 

f  The  refentment  of  the  nation  againft  the  French  rofe  to 
fuch.  a  height,  that  an  a<5l  of  Parliament  was  pafTed  of  pur- 
pqfp  to  reftrain  or  moderate  it.    Pari.  6.  Q^Mary,  c.  60. 
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lois  and  Plantagcnct,  the  French  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  embarrafs  the  Englifti,  and  to  divide 
their  ftrength  by  the  fudden  and  fornnidable  in- 
curfions  of  their  allies,  the  Scots.  But,'  as  thefc 
inroads  were  feldom  attended  with  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  Scotland,  and  expofed  it  to  the  dan- 
gerous refcntment  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the 
Scots  began  to  grow  lefs  tradable  than  formerly, 
and  fcrupled,  any  longer,  to  ferve  an  ambitious 
ally  at  the  price  of  their  own  quiet  and  fecurity. 
The  change,  too,  which  was  daily  introducing  in 
the  art  of  war,  rendered  the  affiftance  of  the  Scot- 
tiih  forces  of  lefs  importance  to  the  French  Mo- 
narch. For  thefe  reafons,  Henry  having  refolved 
upon  a  war  v^ith  Philip  II.  and  forefeeing  that  the 
Queen  of  England  would  take  part  in  her  huf- 
band's  quarrel,  was  extremely  folicitous  to  fecure, 
in  Scotland,  the  affiftance  of  fome  troops,  which 
would  be  more  at  his  command  than  an  un- 
difciplined  army,  led  by  chieftains  who  were  al- 
moft  independent.  In  profecution  of  this  defign, 
but  under  pretence  of  relieving  the  nobles  from 
the  expence  and  danger  of  defending  the  borders, 
,555.  the  Queen  Regent  propofed,  in  Parliament,  to 
regifter  the  value  of  lands  throughout  the  king- 
dom, to  impofe  on  them  a  fmall  tax,  and  to  ap- 
ply that  revenue  towards  maintaining  a  body  of 
regular  troops  in  conftant  pay.  A  fixed  tax  upon 
land,  which  the  growing  expence  of  govern- 
ment hath  introduced  into  almoft  every  part  of 
Europe,  was  unknown  at  that  time,  and  feemed 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  genius  of  feudal 
government.     Nothing  could  be  more  fhocking 
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to  a  generous  and  brave  nobility,  than  the  intruft- 
iag,  to  mercenary  hands,  the  defence  of.thofc 
territories  which  had  been  acquired,  or  preferved, 
by  the  blood  of  their  anceftors.  They  received 
this  propofal  with  the  utmoft  diflatisfaftion. 
About  three  hundred  of  the  leffer  Barons  repair- 
ed in  a  body  to  the  Queen  Regent,  and  reprc- 
fented  their  fenfe  of  the  intended  innovation, 
with  that  manly  and  determined  boldnefs  which 
is  natural  to  a  free  people,  in  a  martial  age. 
Alarmed  at  a  remonftrance  delivered  in  fo  firm  a 
tone,  and  fupported  by  fuch  formidable  numbers, 
the  Queen  prudently  abandoned  a  fcheme,  which 
Ihe  found  to  be  univerfally  odious.  As  the  Queen 
herfelf  was  known  perfeftly  to  underftand  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  temper  of  the  nation,  this  mea- 
fure  was  imputed  wholly  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
her  foreign  counfeliors;  and  the  Scots  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  moft  violent  extremities  againft 
them. 

The  French,  inftead  of  extinguiftiing,  added  Attempts tt 
fuel  to  the  flame.     They  had  now  commenced  SSJSomra 
hbftilities  againft  Spain,  and  Philip  had  prevailed  i'^Y'^d**' 
on  the  Queen  of  England  to  reinforce  his  army 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  her  troops.  In  order 
to  deprive  him  of  this  aid,  Henry  had  recourfe,  as 
he  projefted,  to  the  Scots  i  and  attempted  to  ex- 
cite them  to  invade  England.     But,  as  Scotland 
had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  Princefs  of  Mary's 
charadter,  who,  far  from  any  ambitious  fcheme  of 
difturbing  her  neighbours,  was  wholly  occupied 
in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  fubjefts ; 
the  nobles,   who  were  aflembkd  by  the  Queen 
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BOOK  Regent  at  Newbattle,  liftcned  to  the  folicitatiofts 
i_   J     ^  o(  the  French  Monarch  with  extreme  cotdnefs, 
and  prudently  declined  engaging  the  kingdom  in 
an  cnferprife  fo  dangerous  and  unneceffary.  What 
flie  could  not  obtain  by  perfuafion,  the  Queen 
Kegent  brought  about  by  a  ilratageni.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  peace  which  fubfifted  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  fhe  commanded  her  French  foldiers  to 
rebuild  a  fmall  fort  near  Berwick,  which  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  laft  treaty,  to  be  rafed.     The 
garrifon  of  Berwick  fallied  out  s  interrupted  the 
work;  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country.    This 
infult  roufcd  the  fiery  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and 
their  promptnefs  to  revenge  the  leaft  appearance 
of  national  injury,  diffipated,  in  a  moment,  the 
wife  and  pacific  refolutioiis  which  they  had  fo  lately 
formed.     War  was  determined,  and  orders  in-» 
ftantly  given  for  raifing  a  numerous  army.     But 
before  their  forces  could  aflemble,  the  ardour  of 
their  indignation  had  time  to  cool,  and  theEng- 
lifli  having  difcovered  no  intention  to  pufli  the 
war  with  vigour,  the  nobles  refumed  therr  pacific 
fyftcm,  and  refolved  to  (land  altogether  upon  the 
^5S^'      defcnfive.     They  marched  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  they  prevented  the  incurfions  of  the  ene- 
ITiyj   and  having  done  what  they  thought  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  fafety  and  honour  of  their  country, 
ithe  Queen  could  not  induce  them  cither  by  her 
entreaties,  or  her  artifices,  to  advance  another 
ftep. 

While  the  Scots  perfifted  in  their  inaftivicy, 
D'Oyfel,  the  Commanded  of  the  French  troops, 
whopofleiTed  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  Queeft 
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Regent,  endeavoured,  with  her  connivance,  to  book 
engage  the  two  nations  in  hoftilities.  Contrary  to 
the  orders  of  the  Scottifli  General,  he  marched 
over  the  Tweed  with  his  own  foldiers,  and  in- 
vcfted  Werk,  a  garrifon  of  the  Englifli.  The 
Scots,  inftead  of  feconding  his  attempt,  were  en- 
raged at  his  prefumption.  The  Queen's  partiality 
towards  France  had  long  been  fufpefted ;  but  it 
was  now  vifible  that  fhe  wantonly  facrificed  the 
peace  and  fafcty  of  Scotland,  to  the  intereft  of 
that  ambitious  and  afluming  ally.  Under  the 
feudal  governments,  it  was  in-  camps  that  fub- 
je£ts  were  accuftomcd  to  addrefs  the  boldeft  re^ 
monftrances  to  their  Sovereigns,  While  arms  were 
in  their  hands,  they  felt  their  own  ftrength ;  and 
at  that  time  all  their  reprefentations  of  grievances 
carried  the  authority  of  commands.  On  this  occa- 
fioh,  the  refentment  of  the  nobles  broke  out  with 
fuch  violence,  that  the  Queen,  perceiving  all  at- 
tempts to  engage  them  in  adion  to  be  vain,  ab- 
ruptly difmiffed  her  army,  and  retired  with  the  ut- 
moftfliame  anddifgufti  having difcovered  the  im- 
potence of  her  own  authority,  without  efFcdling  any 
thing  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  France  &• 

It  is  obfervable,  th^t  this  firft  inftanceof  con* 
tempt  for  the  Regent's  authority  can,  in  no  de- 
gree, be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  new  opi- 
nions in  religion.  As  the  Queen's  pretenfions  to 
the  Regency  had  been  principally  fupported  by 
thofe  who  favoured  the  Reformation,  and  as  fhe 
ftill  needed  them  for  a  counterpoife  to  the  Arch- 

«  Strype's  Memor.  iii.   AppencJ,  274.     Lefley,  196. 
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^  ^11?  ^  bifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  partifans  of  tft« 
c,^y-— ;  houfc  of  Hamilton  -,  Ihe  continued  to  treat  them 
with  great  refpeft,  and  admitted  them  to  no  in- 
confiderable  (hare  in  her  favour  and  Confidence. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  the  other  furviving  con- 
fpirators  againft  Cardinal  Beatoun,  were,  about 
this  time,  recalled  by  her  from  bani(hrhcntj  and, 
through  her  connivance,  the  Proteftant  preachers 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity^  which  was  of' 
great  advantage  to  their  caufe.    Soothed  by  thefe 
inftances  of  the  Queen's  cnoderation  and  huma-^ 
nity,  the  Proteftants  left  to  others  the  office  of  re- 
monftrating;  and  the  leaders  of  the  oppofite  fac- 
tion fet  them  the  firft  example  of  difputing  the 
will  of  their  Sovereign* 
TUQneen's       As  the  Quccn  Regent  felt  how  limited  and  pre- 
CfihVhc      .carious  her  authority  was,  while  it  depended  on 
DaaphUi.    .  ^fj^  poife  of  thcfc  Contrary  faftions,   flie  endea- 
voured to  eftablifli  it  on  a  broadef-  and  more 
fccure  foundation,   by  haftening  the  conclufion 
of  her  daughter's  marriage  with  the*  Dauphin* 
Amiable  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  then  was,  in  thcf 
bloom  of  youth  i  and  confiderable  as  the  territo- 
ries were,  which  fhc  would  have  added  to  the 
^  French  Monarchy;  reafons  were  not  wanting  to 
difluade  Henry  from  completing  his  firft  plan  of 
marrying  her  to  his  fon.     Tjie  conftable  Mont- 
morency had  employed  all^  his  intereft  to  defeat 
an  alliance,  which  reflefted  fo  much  luftre  on  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain.    He  had  reprefented  the  im- 
.poflibility  of  maintaining  order  and  tranquillity 
among  a  turbulent  people,  during  the  abfence  of 
their  Sovereign  j  and  for  that  reafon,  had  aidvifed 
7  Henry 
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Meary  to  bellow  the  youxig  Quiden  upon  one  of  ■  ^J^  * 
the  Princes  of  the  bloody  ,who,  by  refiding  in  u^yl— 0 
Scotland,  might  preferve  that  kingdom  an  ufefid 
ally  to  France,  wiiich,  by  a  nearer  union  to  the 
Crown,  would  become  a  mutinous  and  ungovern- 
able provin((2e\    But,  at  this  time,  the  Conftable   ' 
was  a  prifoner  in  the  bands  of  the  Spaniards  ;  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain  were  at  the  height,  of  their 
power  i    and  their  influence,   ieconded   by  the 
charms  of  the  young  Qjiecn,  triumphed  over 
the  prudent^  but  envious,  renrK>»(lrances  of  their 
rival. 

The  French  King  accordin^y  applied  to  the  Dec.  14^ 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  which  appointed  eight  of  '^^^* 
its  numbers*  to  reprcfcnt  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Queen.  Among 
the  perfpns  on  whom  the  public  choice  cpnferred 
this  honourable  charafVer,  were  Xome  of  the  moft 
avowed  and  sxalous  advocates  for  the  Reforraa* 
t^on ;  by  which  may  be  qftimated  the  degree  of 
refpeA  and  popularity  which  that  party  had  now 
attained  in  the  kingdom.  The  inftruftions  of  the 
Parliament  to  thofe  Commiffioners  ftill  remain  ^ 
and  do  honour  to  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  that 
aflembly.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  manifefted, 
iritb  refpeft  to  the  articles  of  marriage,  a  laudable 
concern  £bjr  the  dignity  and  intereft  of  their  Sove-* 

>  A^elv.  Mem.  15. 
*  *  Viz.  The  Archbiftiop  cf  Glafgow,  tl^e  Bifliop  of  Rofs, 
tlic  Bilhop  of  Orkney,  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  CafEls,  Lord  ^ 
ricinmg,  Lord  Seton,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Johi 
Kritune  of  Don* 

*  Keith,  Append.  ij# 
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rcign,  they  employed  every  precaution  which  pru* 
dence  could  diftatc,  for  prcferving  the  liberty 
arid  independence  of  the  nation,  and  for  fecuring^ 
the  fuccefiion  of  the  Crown  in  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
milton. 
Artificei  of  WiTH  regard  to  each  of  thefe,  the  Scots  ob- 
inihemtr-  taincd  whatever  fatisfaftion  their  fear  or  jealoufy 
naieueatj.  could  demand.  The  young  Queen,  the  Dauphin, 
and  the  King  of  France  ratified  every  article  with 
the  mod  folemn  oath$,  and  confirmed  them  by 
deeds  in  form,  under  their  hands  and  feals.  But 
on  the  part  of  France,  all  this  was  one  continued 
fcene  of  ftudied  and  elaborate  deceit.  Previous 
to  thefe  public  tranfaftions  with  the  Scottifh  de- 
puties, Mary  had  been  perfuaded  to  fubfcribe  pri- 
vately three  deeds,  equally  unjufi:  and  invalid ; 
by  which,  failing  the  heirs  of  her  own  body,  (he 
conferred  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  what- 
ever inheritance  or  fuccefiion  might  accrue  to  it, 
ih  free  gift  upon  the  crown  of  France,  declaring 
all  promifes  to  the  contrary,  which  the  necefliry 
of  her  affairs,  and  the  folicitations  of  her  fubjefts 
had  extorted,  or  might  extort  from  her,  to  be 
void  and  of  no  obligation  ^  As  it  gives  us  a 
proper  idea  of  the  charaftcr  of  the  French  court 
under  Henry  II.  we  may  obfcrve  that  the  King 
himfdf,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seals,  the  Duke 
of  Guife,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  the 
perfons  engaged  in  conducing  this  perfidious  and 
difhonourable  projeft.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was 
the  only  innocent  a<5tor  in  that  fcene  of  iniquity. 
Her  youth,  her  inexperience,  her  education  in  a 

.  ^  Oitfs  Dij^^isMt.  torn*  V.  21*    Keith,  75. 
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foreign  <iountry,  and  her  deference  to  the  will  of  ■  ^^^^  ^ 
her  uncle,  muft.  vindiciate  her,  in  the  judgment  »_  -^— uj 
of  every  impartial  perfon,  from  any  imputation 
of  blame  on  that  account. 

This  grant,  by  which  Mary  beftowed  the  in- 
heritance of  her  kingdom  upon  ftrangers,  was 
Concealed  with  the  utmoft  care  from  her  fubjefts. 
They  feem,  however,  not  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  intention  of  the  French  tp 
overturn  the  fettlement  of  the  fucceflion  in  favour 
pf  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault*  The  zeal  with 
which  the  Archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's  oppofed 
all  the  meafures  of  the  Queen  Regent,  evidently 
proceeded  from  the  fears  and  fufpicions  of  that 
prudent  prelate  on  this  head"*. 

Thb  marriage,  however>  was  celebrated  with  April  14, 
great  pomp;  and  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  af-  '^^ ' 
fcfted  to  draw  a  veil  over  their  defigns  upon  Scot- 
land, began  now  to  unfold  their  intentions  without 
any  difguife.  In  the  treaty  of  niarriage,  the  de- 
puties had  agreed  that  the.  Dauphin  fhould  afTume 
the  name  of  King  of  Scotland.  This  they  confi- 
dered  only  as  an  honorary  title ;  but  the  French 
laboured  to  annex  to  it  fome  folid  privileges  and 
power.  They  infifted  that  the  Dauphin's  title 
fhould  be  publicly  recognifed ;  that  the  Crown 
Matrimonial  Ihould  be  conferred  upon  him  5  and 
that  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  hufband  of  a 
Queen  fhould  be  vetted  in  his  perfon.    By  the 

">  About  this  time  the  French  feem  to  have  had  fome  de* 
fign  of  reviving  the  Earl  of  Lennox's  pretenfions^to  the  fuc* 
ceffiony  in  order  to  intimidate  and  alarm  the  Duke  of  Chatel'* 
herault.    Haynes,  2x5.  219.   Forbes's  Colled,  vol.  i.  189. 
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B  o  o  K  i^jyg  Q^  Scotland,  4  perfon  who  married  aij  heiref? 
kept  poffeflion  of  her  eftatc  during  his  own  life,  if 
l}e  happened  to  furvive  hef  and  the  children  boro 
of  the  marriage ".  This  was  called  the  courtejy  of 
Scotland.  The  French  aimed  at  applying  this 
rule,  which  takss  place  in  priyate  inheritances, 
tathc  fucceflion  of  the  kingdom;  ^nd  that  feeml 
to  be  implied  in  thpir  demand  of  thjC  Crown  Ma-r 
irimonlaly  ^  phrafc  peculiar  to  the  Scottifti  hifto- 
rians,  and  which  they  have  negledted  to  p^plain  ^. 
As  the  French  had  reafon  ro  expedt  difficulties  in 
carrying  thrp.uglj  this  m^afure,  they  beg^n  with 
founding  the  deputies  who  were  then  at  Faris. 
'irbe  Englifli,  in  the  marriage-article^  betwew 
their  Queen  and  Philip  of  Spaio,  ha,d  fet  ^n  ex- 
ample to  the  fg,e,  of  th^t  prudent  jealov^fy  ^nd  re- 
fexve,  witJji  whici;!  ^  forcignef  ftjpuld  bjp  admittf^d 
fo  iip^r  the  thronp.    Full  of  thp  fame  ideas,  the 

"  Reg.  Maj.  lib.  n.  58. 

o  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  hufband  of  the  Queen,  ty  the 
grant  of  the  Croivn  Majn'^omat,  acquired  a  right  to  affume 
the  title  of  King,  to  havp  liis  p^une  ftanope^  upon  t^e  cur- 
rent coin,  and  to  figv^  all  public  inflrun;ients  to^the^  ^s^ith 
the  Queen.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  fubjeds  took  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  him.  Keith,  Append.  20*  His  authority  be- 
canned  in  fome  meafure,  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Queen; 
and  without  his  concurrence,  manifcfted  by  jSgnlog  his 
naijne,  no  public  deed  feem?  to  have  been  co;ijdidered  as 
valid.  By  the  oiith  of  fidelity  of  the  Scotufh  Coinmifliqipers 
to  the  pauphiu,  .it  is  .evident  that,  in  their  opmion,  the? 
rights  belonging  to.  the  Crotun  Matrimaniai  fubfifted  ojaly 
during  the  continuance  of  the  marriage.  Keith,  Append.  2o» 
But  the  confpirators  againft  JRizio  bound  themfelves  to  pro- 
cure a  grant  of  the  Cronvn  Matrimonii  to  Damley  during  all, 
the  days  of  his  life.    Keith,  Append.  J20.    Good,  k  22^. 
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Scottifli  deputies  had^,  inr  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  t>aruphin,  exprcffed  themfelves  with  re- 
ftiafkable  ciatitionp.  Thein  anfwer  was  in  the 
fame  fpir'it,  rcfpcftful,  but  firm  j  and  difcovered 
a  fixed  rcfolution  of  confenting  to  nothing,  thai! 
tended  td  introduce  any  alteratiXDn  in  the  ofder  of 
fucceflSon  to  the  erbwn. 

Four  of  the  deputies '  happening  to  die  before 
tfiey  returned  infaSwtlaridy this  accident  wasuni- 
verfally  imputed  to  the  effefts  of  poifon,  which  wa^ 
foppofed  t6  haVd  been  given  them  by  the  emiffa- 
ri^s  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  The  hiftbVians  of  a!!  na- 
ti6ris  difcorerin  amazing  credulity  With  refpeft  td 
runiours  of  this'  kind,  whic^h  are  fo  well  calculated 
to  pleaft  the  malignity  bFfome  men,  and  to  gra- 
tify thd  iWd  ottht  marvellous  \<rhich  is  natural  to^ 
alt,  tRat  irt  every  age  they  have  be^n  fwaTlowecJ 
Without  examination,  arid  believed  contrary  to 
r^afon.  IsTo  wonder  the  Scots  fhould  eafily  give 
credit  to  a  fufpicion,  which  received  fuch  ftrortgf 
eolburs  of  probilbility,  both  from  their  own  itt- 
fenCmdnt,  and  from  the  known  chaVaxfter  of  th^ 
^rirtces  of  Loi-rain,  fo  Httlc  fcrupalous  afbout  the' 
juffice  of  the  ends  ifrhich  they  purfued,  or  of  the 
lueans  Which  they  emjiloye'd.  Forthdhoriour  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  as 
we  can  difcdver  nb  motive,  whic'.i  cotild  indued^ 
any  man  to'jJerpetrat^  fuch  a  crime,  fo  there  ap-' 
peiars  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  committed; 
But  the  Scots  of  that  age,  influenced  by  naftionaP 

P  Keith,  Append.  2q. 
.  n  The  Biihoji  of  Orkney,  the  Earl  of  RotHcs,  th^  Earl  of 
Cainis,  and  Lord  HeniiDg^ 
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animoficies  and  prejudices,  were  incapable  of  ex* 
amining  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  with  calm* 
nefs,  or  of  judging  concerning  them  with  can« 
dour.  All  parties  agreed  in  believing  the  French 
to  have  been  guilty  of  this  deteftable  aAion  ;  and 
it  is  obvious  how  much  this  tended  to  increafe 
the  avcrfion  for  them,  which  was  growing  among 
all  ranks  of  men. 
TheRefent  NOTWITHSTANDING  the  cold  reccption  which 
the  Ptriia-  their  propofal  concerning  the  Crown  Matrimonial 
r»nilt  ^^^  w^t^  fron^  ^^^  Scottiih  deputies,  the  French 
WQf*  *»•  ventured  to  move  it  in  parliament,  The  partifans 
of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  fufpicious  of  their  de« 
figns.upon  the  fuccef&on,  oppofed  it  with  great 
jcaK  3ut  a  party,  which  the  feeble  and  unfteady 
condufi:  of  their  leader  had  brought  under  much 
difreputation,  wa$  little  able  to  withftand  the  in-r 
duence  of  France,  and  the  addref^  of  the  Queen 
Regent,  fecoiided,  on  this  occasion,  by  all  the 
numerous  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  Be- 
fides,  that  artful  Princels  drefled  out  the  French, 
demands  in  a  lefs  ofFenfive  garb,  and  threw  in  fo 
many  limitations,  as  fe^med  to  render  them  of 
fmall  confec^uence.  Thefe  either  deceived  the 
Scots,  or  removed  their  fcruples ;  and  in  com- 
pliance to  the  Queen,  they  paOfed  an  aft,  confer-? 
ring  the  Crown  Matrimonial  on  the  Pauphins  and, 
with  the  fondeft  credulity,  trufted  to  the  frail  fe- 
purity  of  words  and  (latutes^  againi^  the  dangerQii^ 
rnqrpachment^  of  ppwer  % 

Th» 

r  The  Aft  of  Parliament  is  worded  with  the  utmoft  care, 
with  a  vi^w  to  ^uard  againl^  an^  br^a^h  of  th^  order  of  fucceA 
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The  concurrence  of  the  Protcftants  with  the  ■  ^^^^  ^ 

Queen  Regent,  in  pronfioting  a  nneafurc  fo  ac-  ^ yJL-j 

ceptable  to  France,  while  the  Popifli  clergy,  under  S'JJil.^^Vht 
the  influence  of  the  Archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  ^^w****"*^ 
oppofed  it  with  fb  much  violence*,  is  one  of 
thofc  fmgular  circuroftances,  in  the  conduft  of 
parties,  for  which  this  period  is  fo  remarkable. 
It  may  be  afcribed,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  dex- 
terous management  of  the  Queen,  but  chiefly  to 
the  moderation  of  thofc  who  favoured  the  Re- 
formation. The  Proteftants  were,  by  this  time, 
almoft  equal  to  the  Catholics,  both  in  power  and 
in  nu.nber^  and,  coftfcious  of  their  own  ftrength, 
they  fubmitted  with  impatience  to  that  tyrannical 
authority  with  which  the  ancient  laws  armed  the 
ccckfiaftics  againft  them.  They  longed  to  be 
exempted  from  this  opprcflive  jurifdiftion,  and 
publicly  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  profefling  thofe 
opinions,  and  of  exercifing  that  worftiip,  which 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  nation  deemed  to  be  founded 
in  truth,  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 
This  indulgence,  to  which  the  whole  weight  of 
pricftly  authority  was  oppofed,  there  were  only 
two  ways  of  obtaining.  Either  violence  muft  ex- 
tort it  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  their  Sovereign,- 
or  by  prudent  compliances  they  might  expedt  it 

fion.  Bat  the  Duke,  not  relying  on  this  alone,  entered  a  fO' 
lemn  proteftation  to  feeure  his  own  right.  Keith,  76.  It  is 
plain,  that  he  fufpe^ed  the  French  of  having  fome  intention 
to  fet'afide  his  right  of  fucceffion ;  and,  indeed,  if  they  had 
no  defign  of  that  kind,  the  eagemefs  with  which  they  ui^ged 
their  demand,  was  childifh. 

•Melv.  47. 
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B  o  o  K  from-  her  favour j.  or  her  gratitude.  The  former 
is  an  expedient  for  the  redrcfs  of  grievance,  to 
which  no  nation  has  recourfe  fuddenly  -,  and  fub^ 
jefts  feldom  venture  upon  refiftance,  which  is  their 
laft  remedy,  but  in  cafes  of  extreme  necefiity* 
On  this  occafion  the  Reformers  wifely  held  the 
oppofite  courfc,  and  by  their  aeal  in  forwarding 
the  Queen^s  defigns,  they  hoped  to  merit  her 
protcftion.  This difpofitibn  the Qjjeen  encouraged 
to  the  utmdft,  and  amufed  them  fo  artfully  with 
inany  promifes,  and  fome  conceflions,,  tht^ty  by 
their  ai&itance,  flie  furmounted  in  Parliament  the 
force  of  a  national  and  laudable  jealoufy,  whiqh 
would,  otherwife^  have  fwayed  with  the  greateir 
nuniber. 

Another  cir^unriftance  contributed  fomewhat 
to  acquire  the  Regent  fuch  conftderablt  influenco 
|n  this  Parliament.  ,  Iq  Scotland,  all  the  biihop^ 
rics,  and  thofe  abbeys  which  conferred  a  title  co 
a.  feat  in  Parliament,  were  in  the  gift  off  the 
Crown  ^  From  the  time  of  her  acceffion  to  tho 
Regency,  the  Queen  had  kept  in  heron^n  hands 
almoft  all  thofe  which  became  vacant,  except  fuchf 
as  were,  to  the  great  difguft  of  the  nation?  be^-^ 
(lowed  ppon  foreigners.  Among  thefe,  her  bro-.? 
ther  the  Cardinal  of  I-«orrain  had  obtained  the 
abbeys  of  Kelfo  and  Melrofs,  two  of  the  moft 
wealthy  foundations  in  the  kingdom  *.  By  tftiis 
conduft,  flie  thinned  the  ecclefiaftical  bench*  % 

*  See  Book  I,  M  Lefly,  20a, 

*  It  appears  from  the  rolls  of  this  Parliament,  which  Lefly 
calls  a  very  full  o^e|  that  only  fey^n  Pifjiops  a&d  fixteea  Ab-j 
bpt:s  YT^re  prefent, 
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whkh  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  th^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Arcbbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  which,  by  its  t-i  /■^ 
numbers  and  authority,  ufually  had  great  weight 
m  the  houfei  fo  as  to  render  any  oppofition  it 
oouid  give,  at  that  timey  of  little  confequence. 

The  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  James  Stewart  Prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  one  the  moft  powerful,  and 
die  otiier  ther  moflr  popular  leader  of  the  Pro* 
teftants,  were  appointed  to  cany  the  Crown  ancf 
odier  cn%ns  of  royalty  to  the  Dauphin.  But 
kotn  this  they  were  diverted  by  the  part  the/ 
were  called  to  aft  ih  a  more  interefting  fcene, 
which  now  begins  to  open. 

Bbporb  we  turn  towards  this,  it  is  neceflary  to  EKtaiietk 
obferve,  that  on  the  feventeenth  of  November^  [S^oJ^d 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  Mary  «^  £»*»"*• 
of  England  finiihed  her  fhort  and  ingloriouis  reign. 
Her  fifter  Elizabeth  took  pofleffion  of  the  throntf 
without  oppofition }  and  the  Proteftant  religion' 
was,  once  more,  eftabliflied  by  law  in  England. 
The  acceffion  of  a  Queen,  who,  under  very  dif- 
ficult circumftanccs,  had  given  ftrong  indicationar 
of  thofe  eminent  qualities,  which,  in  the  fequci, 
r^endered  her  reign  fo  illuftrious,  attrafted  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe.  Among  the  Scots,  both  parties 
obfcrved  her  firft  motions  with  the  utmoft  folici* 
tude,  as  they  eafily  forefaw  that  ftie  would  not 
remain  long  an  indiiftrent  fpedlator  of  their  tranf^ 
{Cftions. 

Under  many  difcouragements,  and  much  op- 
preflion,  the  Reformation  advanced  towards  a  full 
eftablifiiment  in  Scotland.  All  the  low  country^ 
the  moft  populous,  and,  at  that  time,  the  moft 
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B  o^o  K  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom^  was  deeply  tinflur^d 
with  the  Protcftant  opinions ;  and  if  the  faoic  im- 
prefllons  were  not  made  in  the  more  diftant  coun- 
ties,  it  was  owing  to  no  want  of  the  fame  difpofi- 
tions  among  the  people,  but  to  the  fcarclty  of 
preachers,  whofe  moft  indefatigable  zeal  could 
not  fatisfy  the  avidity  of  thofc  who  defired  their 
inftru^ions.  Among  a  people  bred  to  arms,  and 
ais  prompt,  as  the  Scots,  to  a<^  with  violence ;  and 
in  an  age,  when  religious  paflions  had  taken  fuch 
ftrong  poflel&on  of  the  human  mind,  and  moved 
and  agitated  it  with  fo  much  violence,  the  peace** 
able  and  regular  demeanor  of  fo  numerous  a 
party  is  aftonifhing.  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Pa- 
'  trick  Hamilton,  the  firft  who  fuffered  in  Scot- 
land for  the  Protcftant  religion,  thirty  years  had 
elapfed,  and  during  fo  long  a  period  no  viola* 
tion  of  public  order  or  tranquillity  had  proceeded 
from  that  fed  ^  i  and  though  roufed  and  irritated 
by  the  moft  cruel  exceOfes  of  ecclefiaftical  ty- 
ranny, they  did,  in  no  inftance,  tranfgrefs  thofe 
bounds  of  duty  which  the  law  prefcribes  to  fub-. 
je6ts.  Befides  the  prudence  of  their  own  leaders, 
and  the  protedtion  which  the  Queen  Regent, 
from  political  motives,  afforded  them,  the  mo- 
deration of  the  Archbilhop  of  St.  Andrew's  en- 
couraged this  pacific  difpofition.  That  Prelate, 
whofe  private  life  cotemporary  writers  tax  with, 
great  irregularities*,  governed  the  church,  for. 

y  The  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  was  occafioned  by  pri- 
vate revenge,  and  being  contrived  and  executed  by  flxteen 
perfons  only,  cannot,  witJi  juftice,  be  imputed  to  ^he  whole 
Froteftant  party.  »  Knox,  Buchanan,  Keith,  208. 
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(bmc  years,  with  a  temper  and  prudence  of  which  book 
there  are  few  examples  in  that  age.  But  fome 
time  before  the  meeting  of  laft  Parliament,  the 
Archbilhop  departed  from  thofe  humane  maxims 
by  which  he  had  hitherto  regulated  his  conduft; 
and  whether,  in  fpite  to  the  Queen,  who  had  en- 
tered into  fo  clofe  an  union  with  the  Proteftants, 
or  in  compliance  with  the  importunities  of  his 
clergy,  he  let  loofc  all  the  rage  of  perfecution 
againft  the  Reformed  j  fentenced  to  the  flames  aa 
aged  pricfl',who  had  been  convi£ked  of  embracing 
the  Protcftant  opinions  -,  and  fummoned  feveral 
others,  fufpefted  of  the  fame  crime,  to  appear 
before  a  fynod  of  the  clergy,  which  was  foon  to 
convene  at  Edinburgh. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  horror  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  at  this  unexpe£ted  and  barbarous  execu- 
tion, but  the  zeal  with  which  they  elpoufed  the 
defence  of  a  caufe  that  now  feemed  devoted  to 
deftrudion.  They  had  immediate  recourfe  to  the 
Queen  Regent ;  and  as  her  fuccefs  in  the  Parlia- 
ipent,  which  was  then  about  to  meet,  depended 
on  their  concurrence,  ihe  not  only  Ihelt^red  them 
from  the  impending  ftorm,  but  permitted  them, 
the  ei^ercife  of  their  religion  with  more  freedom 
than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Unfatisfied  with 
this  precarious  tenure,  by  which  they  held  their 
religious  liberty,  the  Proteftants  laboured  to 
render  their  poffeflipn  of  it  more  fccurc  and  in- 
dependent. With  this  view  they  determined  to 
petition  the  Parliament  for  fome  legal  protefliion 
againft  the  exorbitant  and  oppreQive  jurifdidtion 
ef  th^  C^ckfi^ftic^l  COWrt^a  which,  by  their  arbi* 
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^  ^if^  ^  ^^^^y  method  of  proceeding,  fbimd^d  in  the  c^norf 
hvir,  wdre  led  to  fentences  the  mofl:  Ihocking  td 
Rumanitjr,  by  maj^ims  the  moft  repugnant  ro  juf- 
tiee.  But  the  Queen,  who  dreaded  the  effeft  of 
2t  debate  on  this  delicate  fubjeft,  which  could  not 
fdP  of  e^^citing  high  and  dangerous  palTions,  pre- 
railed  oh  the  leaders  of  the  party,  by  new  andf 
tri6rt  folemn  pronnifes  of  her  proteftion,  to  defift? 
from  any  application  to  Parliament,  where  then: 
A^mbers  and  influence  would,  in  all  probability. 
Rave  procured  them,  if  not  the  entire  redrefs,  at 
feafft  fomc  mitigation  of  their  grievances. 

They  Applied  to  another  affembly,  to  a  conVo- 
d^ton  of  the  Popilh' clergy,  but  with  the  fame  ill^ 
fuccefs,  which  hath  always  attended  every  propof^t' 
for  reformation,  addreffed  to  that  order  of  men. 
To  abd,ndoil  ufurped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative- 
error,  are  facrifices,  which  the  virtue  of  indivi- 
duals has,  on  fome  otcafions,  offered  to  truth ; 
Biit  from  any  fociety  df  mcnj  no  fuch*  effort  can 
bee5^pe6led.  The  corruptions  of  a  fociety,  re-' 
dommcnded  by  common  utility,  and  juftified  by 
liniverfal  pradtice,  are  viewed,  by  its  metnbers, 
ifrithout  fhame,  or  horrbr  j  and  reformation  never 
jSroceeds  from  themfelves,  but  is  always  forced 
ilpon  them  by  fome  foreign  hand.  Suitable  to  this 
unfeeling  artd  ihflex'ible  f^irir,  wais  the  behaviour 
df  the  Convocatron  in  the  prefcnt  c6njun<5bure. 
Ail  the  demands  of  the  Proteftants  were  rcjefted^ 
^ith  contempt  i  and  the  Popifh  clergy,  far  front 
riideavouring,  by  any  prudent  cortceflibiis,  to^ 
iboth  and  to'  reconcile'  fuch  a  numerous  body; 
glihted'thc  dc><atincs^cfftheii^  church,  concerning 
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ill-timed  rigour,  .which  gave  new  offence  */ 

During  the  fitting  of  the  Convocation,  the  Pror  •^^''' 
tcftants  firft  began  to  fufpedt  fome  change  in  the 
Regent's  difpofition  towards  them.  Though 
joined  with  them  for  many  years  by  intcreft,  and 
united,  as  they  conceived,  by  the  ftrongcft  ties 
of  affeAion  and  of  gratitude,  Ihe  difcovered,  oa 
this  occafion,  evident  fymptoms,  not  only  of 
cojidpef^,  b^ut  of  a  growing  difguft  and  averfion. 
In  order  to  account  for  this, our  hiftorians  do  little 
^or£  than  produce  the  trite  obfervations  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  profperity  to  alter  the  cha*- 
ra<9^er,  and  tp  corrupt  the  heart.  The  Queea, 
fay  they,  having  reached  the  utmoft  point  t^ 
which  her  ainbitign  afpired,  no  longer  preferved 
Ikft  acciiiipqafd  moderation,  but,  with  an  Infot 
l^nce  yfv.^l  tg  the  fortunate,  looked  down  upon 
xtiot^  by  whpfe  afliftance  fbe  had  been  enabled  ta 
rife  fo  high.  Byt  it  i$  neither  ii;i  the  depravity  of 
the  hunijn  heart,  nor  in  tlie  ingratitude  of  the 
Quef  a's  difpofition,  th^t  we  niufl:  fearcb  for  the 
motives  of  he^  prefent  condudt.  Xhefe  were  dc* 
riyed  from  anpther,  ^nd  a  mpre  remot;e  foyrce^ 
^hid^^  in  ofdcr  t;p  clear  the  fybfcquent  tranfac-r 
tipps,  vc  ffiill  cR^p^vpyr  to  open  with  fome  care. 

TUif  jgobiooq  pf  the  Princes  of  IlorraJA  had  AmbWotif 
been  no  lefs  fuccefsful  than  daring  j  but  all  thchr  pZl^Ht^ 
ifikQvpfi^  Wl^e  4iftingujifliied  by  being  vaft  and  un-  L»«n» 
I^9U](idf4*     Though  ftrangers   at  the  cpjurt  of 
^rafice^  thejir  ^miAeat  qualities  had  raifed  th^m, 
19  §  8^or(  timCj  to  a.n  height  of  power^  fuperior 

*  Keith,  81. 
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•  o  o  K  to  that  of  ^11  other  fubjcfts,  and  had  placed  f hcrrt 
V  -,-  ^  on  a  level  even  with  the  Princes  of  the  blood  them-* 
»S5^  felvcs.  The  church,  the  arnny,  the  revenue,  were 
under  their  dircftion.  -  Nothing  but  the  royal  dig- 
nity remained  unattained,  and  they  were  elevated 
to  a  near  alliance  with  it,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin.  In  order  to  gra- 
tify their  own  vanity,  and  to  render  their  niece 
more  worthy  the  heir  of  France,  they  fet  on  foot 
her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  which  was 
founded  on  pretences  not  unplaufible. 
-  The  tragical  amours  and  marriages  of  Henry' 
VIII.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  Moved  by  the 
caprices  of  his  love,  or  of  his  refentment>  that  im- 
patient and  arbitrary  Morfarch  had  divorced,  or 
beheaded  four  of  the  fix  Queens,  whom  he  mar- 
•  ricd.  In  order  to  gratify  him,  both  his  daughters 
had  been  declared  illegitimate  by  Aft  of  Parlia- 
ment i  and  yet,  with  that  fantaftic  inconfiftencc 
which  diftinguifties  his  charafter,  he,  in  his  laft 
will,  whereby  he  was  impowered  to  fettle  the  or- 
der of  fucceffion,  called  both  of  them  to  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  their  brother  Edward  t 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  paffing  by  the  pofterity  of 
his  eldeft  fitter  Margaret  Q^cen  of  Scotland,  he 
appointed  the  Jiacxaf  fucceffion  to  continue  in  the 
defocpidhtits  of  his  younger  fifterj  the  Duchefs  of 
5«ffplk. 
'  «  In  confeijucfice of  this  deftination,  the  validity 
whereof  was  admitted  by  the  Englifti,  but  msvtr 
j^fipognizcd  by  foreigners*  Mary  had  reigned  in 
England  without  the  leaft  complaint  of  neigh- 
bouring Princes.  But  the  fame  caufes^  which  fa- 
cilitated 
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cilitated  her  accefTion  to  the  throne,  were  obftacles 
to  the  elevation  of  her  fift^r  Elizabeth,  and  ren- 
dered her  pofleffion  of  it  precarious  and  infecure.  '^^^ 
Rome  trembled  for  the  Catholic  faith,  under  a 
Proteftant  Queen  of  fuch  eminent  abilities.  The 
fame  fuperftitious  fears  alarmed  the  court  of 
Spain.  France  beheld,  with  concern,  a  throne, 
to  which  the  Q«cen  of  Scots  could  form  fo  many 
pretentions,  occupied  by  a  rival,  whofe  birth,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  good  Catholics,  excluded  her 
from  any  legal  right  of  fucceflion.  The  impotent 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  the  flow  councils 
of  Philip  II.  would  have  produced  no  fudden  or 
formidable  effed:.  The  ardent  and  impetuous 
ambition  of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  who,  at  that 
time,  governed  the  court  of  France,  wa^  nriore 
decifive,  and  more  to  be  dreaded.  Inftigated  by  Tbeyp«r« 
them,  Henry,  foon  after  the  death  of  Mary,  per-  t^tff^ 
fuaded  his  daughter-in-law,  and  her  hufband,  to  Jwn*^"** 
aflume  the  title  of  King  and  Queen  of  England.  Engitai. 
They  affeded.to  publifli  this  to  all  Europe.  They 
ufed  that  ftyle  and  appellation  in  public  papers^ 
feme  of  which  ftill  remain  **.  The  arms  of  Eng- 
land were  engraved  on  their  coin  and  plate,  and 
borne  by  them  on  all  occafions.  No  preparations, 
however,  were  made  to  fupport  this  impolitic  and 
premature  claim.  Elizabeth  was  already  feated  on 
her  throne  1  ihe  poITefled  all  the  intrepidity  of  fpi- 
rit,  and  all  the  arts  of  policy,  which  were  neccffary 
for  maintaining  that  (lation.  England  was  grow- 
ing into  reputation  for  naval  power.  The  marine 
of  France  had  been  utterly  neglected;  and  Scot* 

^  Ander£  Diplom*  Scot.  No^68  and  16^ 
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•  ^jj-^  ^  ]Und  remained  the  only  ayenutf  by  which  the  t«r* 
w,  -JL  ^^  ritories  of  Elizabeth  oould  be  approached.  It  w» 
Refo?^to  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^>  therefore,  that  the  Princes  of  LorraiB 
la^eEng.  dcxcmfiined  to  mkkc  thcir  attack«  i  and^byufing 
the  name  and  pretenfions  of  the  Scottifh  Quecn^ 
tbey  hoped  to  roufe  the  Englifh  Catholics,  formi* 
dable  at  that  time  by  their  zeal  and  number.s,  and 
exafpcratcd  to  the  urmoft  againft  Elizabeth,  on 
account  of  the  change  vtrhich  (he  had  made  in  the 
national  religion. 
In  order  to  J ^  ^gs  Vain  tQ  cxpcd  thc  affiftaocc  of  the  Scot* 
k^tnchtck  jtiftx  J?rotcftants  to  dethrone  a  Queen,  whom  all 
Europe  eftcemcd  the  guardian  and  defender  of  the 
reformed  faith.  Xo  break  the  poyir^r  and  reputa^ 
tion  of  that  party  in  Scjotlaad,  became,  for  tfait  : 
reafon,  ^  neceffary  ftep  towards  the  invafion  of 
England.  "With  this  the  Princes  of  Loirain  re* 
folved  to  open  their  fcheme.  And  as  pcifectttioo 
was  the  only  method  for  fupprefling  religiotisopi* 
nions,  known  in  th^t  age,  or  didated  by  the  dc- 
ipotic  and  fanguinary  fpiritof  thc  Romi/h  fuper** 
ftition^  this,  in  its  utmoft  violence,  they  deter- 
ipined  to  employ.  The  Earl  of  Argyll,  the  Prior 
^f  St.  Andrew's,  ^nd  other  leaders  of  the  partyi 
were  marked  out  by  them  for  ijTariQedi^tfse  deftruc- 
^ion**;  and  they  hoped,  by  punifeing,  tbeofi>  tO- 
intimidate  their  followers.  Infttuiftions  for  ^h^ 
purpofe  were  fent  from  Frai^ce  to  the  Queen  R^ 
gent.  That  humane  and  fag?cioy^  Pri^cefe  cqa- 
demnecj  ^  meafure,  which  ww  equally  Violeol 
^tfd  impplijtic.  3y  long  refidence  in  Sccttlaftdj  Oxi 

*  Forbes,  CoUcd.  i.  253.  269.  279.  404. 

*  Forbfipt  J.  ish 
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had  become  acquainted  with  the  eager  and  impa- 
tient temper  of  the  nation  5  fhe  well  knew  the 
powerjj  the  number,  and  popularity  of  the  Pro-  '^^' 
teftant  leaders;  and  had  been  a  witnefs  to  the  in- 
trepid and  unconquerable  refolution  which  reli- 
gious fervour  could  inlpire.  What,  then,  could 
be  gained  by  rqufing  this  dangerous  fpirit,  which, 
Jiitherto,  all  the  arts  of  policy  had  fcarce  been 
able  to  reftrain  ?  If  it  once  broke  loofci  the  au- 
thority of  a  Regent  would  be  little  capable  to 
fubdue^  or  even  to  moderate  its  rage.  If,  in 
order  to  quell  it,  foreign  forces  werej  called  in, 
this  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  whole  nation^ 
irritated  already  attheexceffive  power  which  the 
French  poflcfftd  in  the  kingdom,  and  fufpicious 
of  all  their  defigns.  Amidft  the  fliock  which  this 
might  occafion,  far  from  hoping  to  exterminate 
the  Proteftant  idodrine,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  eftabliftied  chUrch  were  not 
fliaken,  and  perhaps  overturned  from  the  founda- 
tion. Thefe  prudent  remonftrances  made  no  im- 
prcffion  on  her  brothers;  precipitant,  but  in- 
flexible in  all  their  rcfolutions,  they  infilled  on  the 
full  and  rigorous  execution  of  their  plan.  Mary, 
paflionately  devoted  to  th€  intereft  of  France,  and 
-ready,  on  all  occafions,  to  facrificc  her  own  opi- 
nions to  the  inclinations  of  her  brothers,  prepared 
to  execqte  their  commands  with  implicit  fub- 
miffion'^i  and,  contrary  to  her  own  judgment, 
and  to  all  the  rules  of  found  policy,  Ihe  became 
the  inftrument  of  exciting  civil  commotions  ii> 

•  Melr.  48.     Mem.  de  Caftlenau,  ap.  Jcbb,  vol.  ii.  446. 
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Scotland,  the  fatal  termination  of  which  (he  fore- 
faw  and  dreaded./ 

From  the  tinne  of  the  Queen's  competition  for 
the  Regency  with  the  Duke  of  Chatclherault,  the 
Popifli  clergy,  under  the  direftion  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  fet  themfelves  inop- 
pofition  to  all  her  meafures.  Her  firft  ftep  toward 
the  execution  of  her  new  fcheme,  was  to  regain 
their  favour.  Nor  was  this  reconcilement  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty.  The  Popifh  ecclefiattics,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  of  mankind  by  the  law  of  ce- 
libacy, the  boldeft  and  moft  fuccefsful  invention* 
of  human  policy ;  and  combined  among  them- 
felves in  the  clofeft  and  moft  facred  union  j  have 
been  accuftomed,  in  every  age,  to,  facrifice  all 
private  and  particular  paffions  to  the  dignity  and 
intereft  of  their  order.  Delighted,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  with  the  profpedt  of  triumphing  over  a  fac- 
tion, whofe  encroachments  they  had  long  dreaded, 
and  animated  with  the  hopes  of  re-eftablifhing 
their  declining  grandeur  on  a  firmer  bafisj 
they,  at  once,  cancelled  the  memory  of  paft  in- 
juries, and  engaged  to  fecond  the  Queen  in  all 
her  attempts  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Queen,  being  fecure  of  their  af- 
fiftance,  openly  approved  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Convocation,  by  which  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formers were  condemned  j  and  at  the  fame  time 
Ihe  iffued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  perfons  to 
obferve  the  approaching  feftival  of  Eafter  ac- 
cording to  tlie  Romifli  ritual. 

As  it  was  no  longer  poffiblc  to  miftake  the 
Queen's  intentions,  the  Proteftants,  who  faw  the 

danger 
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danger  approach,  in  order  to  avert  it^  employed 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  CannpbeU 
of  Loudon,  to  expbftiilate  with  her  concerning  '^*^* 
this  change  towards  feverityi  which  their  foroier 
fervices  had  fo  little  nrierited,  and  which  her  re- 
iterated promifes  gave  them  no  reafon  to  expedt* 
She,  without  difguife  or  apology,  Jtvdwed  to  them 
her  refolution  of  extirpating  the  Reformed  religion 
out  of  the  kingdom.  And^  upon  their  urging 
her  former  engagements  with  an  uncourtly^  but 
honeft  boldnefsj  (he  fo  far  forgot  her  ufual  nio^ 
deration,  as  to  utter  a  fentiment,  whichj  however 
apt  thofe  of  royal  condition  may  be  to  entertain  itj 
prudence  fhould  teach  them  to  conceal  as  much 
as  poflible.  "  The  promifes  of  Princes,  lays  fhe, 
ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  remembered,  noi^ 
the  performance  of  them  exadted,  unlefs  it  fuits 
their  own  conveniency*'* 

The  Indignation^  ^hich  betrayed  the  Queeii  Sumnioiis 
Into  this  rafh  expreffion,  was  nothing  in  comparifon  prMchen  m 
of  that  with  which  Ihe  was  animated,  upon  hearing  f^j^herr 
that  the  public  exercife  of  the  Reformed  Religion 
had  been  introduced  into  the  town  of  Perth.  At 
once,  (he  threw  off  the  ma(k,  and  iflTued  a  nian-. 
date,  fummoning  all  the  Proteftant  preachers  in 
the  kingdom  to  a  court  of  juftice^  which  was  to 
be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  tenth  of  May.  The 
ProteftantSi  who,  from  their  union^  began^  about 
this  time,  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  thd 
CoNGREOATioiff,  wcrc  alarmed,  but  not  intiiili- 
dated  by  this  danger;  and  inftantly  refolved  nott 
to  abandon  the  men  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  the  moft  valuable  of  ali  bblTings^  the  know^ 
N  a  Icdgd 
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ledge  of  truth.  At  that  time  there  prevailed  irt 
Scotland^  with  refpedt  to  criminal  trials,  a  cuftpm> 
'^^^  introduced,  at  firft,  by  the  inftitutions  of  vaffalage 
and  clanfhip,  and  tolerated,  afterwards^  under  a 
feeble  government  j  perfons  acctrfed  of  any  crime 
were  accompanied  to  the  place  of  trial  by  a  re- 
tinue of  their  friends  and  a^^herents,  aiTembled 
for  that  purpofe  from  every  quarter  of  the  king* 
dom.  Authorifed  by  this  ancient  pradice,  the 
Reformed  convened,  in  great  numbers,  to  attend 
their  paftors  to  Stirling.  The  Queen  dreaded 
their  approach  with  a  train  fo  numerous,  though 
unarmed  j  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  ad- 
vancing, fhe  empowered  John  Erfkine  of  Dun,  a 
perfon  of  eminint  authority  with  the  party,  to 
promife^  in  her  name,  that  (he  would  put  a  ftop 
to  the  intended  trial,  on  condition  the  preachers 
and  their  retinue  advanced  no  nearer  to  Stirling. 
Erlkine,  being  convinced  himfelf  of  the  Queen's 
firicerity,  ferved  her  with  the  utmofi  ze^K  And 
the  Proteftants,  averfc  from  proceeding  to  any 
zQt  of  violence,  liftened  with  pleafure  to  fo  pacific 
a  propofition.  The  preachers,  with  a  few  leaders 
©f  the  pawtyy  remaiiied  at  Perth ;  the  multitude, 
which  had  gathered  from  different  pstrts  of  the 
kingdom,  difpcrfcd,  and  retired  to  their  own  ha^ 
bitations. 
ireaks  a  But,  notwithftanding  this  folemn  promife,  the 

whkMh^    Queen,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  proceeded  to  call 
bad  reiitd.     ^^  ^^jj^j  ^.jj^  perfons  who  bad  been  fummoned,  and 
upon  their  non-appearance,  the  rigour  of  juftice 
took  place,  and  they  were  pronounced  outlaws* 
By  this  ignoble  artifice,  fo  incompatible  with  real 
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dignity,  and  fo  inccmfiftent  with  that  integrity 
which  fhouid  prevail  in  all  tranfa&ions  between 
Sovereigns  and  their  fubjeds,  the  Queen  forfeited  '^*'' 
the  efteedfi  and  confidence  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  Proteffants,  Ihocked  no  lefs  at  the  indecency 
with  which  Ihe  violated  the  public  faith,  than  at 
the  danger  Which  threatened  themfelvea,  prepared 
boldly  for  their  own  defence,  Erikine,  enraged 
at  having  been  made  the  inftrument  for  deceiving 
his  party,  inftantly  abandoned  Stirling,  and  re- 
pairing to  Perth,  added  to  the  zeal  of  his  aflb- 
piates,  by  his  reprefentations  of  the  Qaeen's  in- 
flexible refolution  to'fupprefs  their  rcligio-n^. 

The  popular  rhetoric  of  Knox  powerfully  fe-  P>«  ^^f»* 

,     ,  f .  ^  .  .         ,  fions  an  m- 

conded  his  reprefentations  :  He  having  been  car-  furreaion 
ried^  a  prifoner  into  France,  together  with  the 
other  perfons  taken  in  the  caftle  of  St..  Andrew's, 
foon  made  his-efcape  out  of  that  country;  and 
reitding  fptnetimes  in  England,  fometimes  in 
Scotland,  had,  at  laft,  been  driven  out  of  both 
kingdoms  by  the  rage  of  the  Popifti  clergy,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Geneva.  Thence  he  was 
called  by  the  leaders  of  the  Proteftants  in  Scot-r 
land ;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  folicita- 
tions,  he  fet  out  for  his  native  country,  where 
he  arrived  a  few  days  before  the  trial  appointed 
at  Stirling.  He  hurried  inftantly  to  Perth,  to 
fliare  with  his  brethren  in  the  common  danger, 
or  to  affift  theoi  in  promoting  the  common 
caufe.  While  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment, 
which  the  Queen's  perfidioufnefs  and  their  own 
clanger  occafioned,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
by  a  vehement  harangue  againft  idolatry,  in^ 
N  3  flamed 
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^  flamed  the  multitude  with  the  utmoft  rage.  Th? 
indifcrecion  of  a  prieft,  who,  immediately  after 
Knox's  fcrmon,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  mafs^ 
and  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  precipitated  them  into  immediate  action. 
With  tumultuary,  but  irrefittible  violence,  they 
fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city,  overturned 
the  altars,  defaced  the  piftures,  broke  in  pieces 
the  images  i  and  proceeding  next  to  the  mo- 
nafteries,  they,  in  a  few  hours,  laid  thofe  fump- 
tuous  fabrics  almoft  level  with  the  ground.  Thi^ 
riotous  infurre£lion  was  not  the  eflTcdt  of  any  con-- 
cert,  or  previous  deliberation  :  Cenfured  by  the 
reformed  preachers,  and  publicly  condemned  by 
the  perfons  of  moft  power  and  credit  with  the 
party,  it  muft  be  regarded  merely  as  an  accidental 
eruption  of  popular  rage^ 
The  Regent  BuT  to  the  Quccn  Dowagcr  thefe  proceedings 
9gainft  appeared  in  a  very  different  light.  Befides  their 
^^"^*  manifeft  contempt  for  her  authority,  the  Proteft- 
ants  had  violated  every  thing  in  religion  which 
fhe  efteemed  venerable  or  holy;  and  on  both 
thefe  accounts,  fhe  determined  to  inflidt  the  fe- 
vered vengeance  on  the  whole  party.  She  had 
already  drawn  the  troops  in  French  pay  to  Stir- 
ling; with  thefe,  and  what  Scottilh  forces  Ihe 
could  levy  of  a  fudden,  fhe  marched  direftly  to 
Perth,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  Proteflant  lead-^ 
fcrs  before  they  could  afTemble  their  followers, 
y^hom,  out  of  confidence  in  her  difingenuouspro-? 
pfiifbs,  they  had  been  raflily  induced  to  difmifs, 
Jotelligence  of  thefe  preparations  and  rpenace^ 

^  |ijjox,  Hift.  127,  128, 
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was  foon  conveyed  to  Perth.     The  Proteftants  »  ^j,p  ^ 
would>  gladly,  have  foothed  the  Queen,  by  ad-  ^-y— ^ 
drcfles  both  to  herfelf,   and  to  the  perfons  of      '^^^' 
greateft  credit  in  her  court;    but  finding   her 
inexorable,  they,  with  great  vigour,  took  mea- 
fures  for  their  own  defence.     Their  adherents, 
animated  with  zeal  for  religion,  and  eager  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  in  fo  good  a  caufe,  flocked  in 
fuch  numbers  to  Perth,  that  they  not  only  fecured 
the  town  from  danger,  but,  within  a  few. days, 
were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  and  to  face 
the  Queen,  who  advanced  with  an  army  fcven 
thoufand  ilrong. 

Neither  party,  however,  was  impatient  to  en- 
gage.    The  Queen  dreaded  the  event  of  a  battle 
with  men  whom  the  fervour  of  religion  raifed 
above  the  fenfe  of  fear  or  of  danger.     The  Pro- 
teftants beheld  with  regret  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  the 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  fome  other  eminent 
perfons  of  their  party,  ftill  adhering  to  the  Queen; 
jnd  deftitute  of  their  aid  and  counfel,  declined 
hazarding  an  aftion,   the   ill   fuccefs  of  which 
might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  their  caufe.    The 
profpeft  of  an  accommodation  was  for  thefe  rea- 
fons  highly  acceptable  to  both  fides  :  Argyll  and 
the  Prior,  who  were  the  Queen's  commiflioners 
for  conducing  the  negociation,  feem  to  have  been 
fincerely  defirous  of  reconciling  the  contending 
faftions ;   and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  arriving  un- 
cxpeftedly  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the 
Congregation,  augmented  the  Queen's  eagernefs 
for  peace.     A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  a  treaty 
in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  both  armies  ftiould 
N  4  'be 
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be  dilbandcd,  and*  the  gates  of  Perth  fet  open  to 
the  Queen  j  that  indemnity  fliould  be  granted  to 
'5S9-  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  to  all  btheri 
concerned  in  the  late  infurreftio'n  j  that  no  French 
garrifon  fhould  be  left  in  Perth,  and  ho  French 
foldier  fliould  approach  within  three  miles  of  that 
place  5  and  that  a  Parliament  Ihoold  imitiediately 
be  held,  in  order  to  compofe  whatever  differences 
might  ftill  remain  «. 

May  119.  The  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  diftruftfuli 

of  the  Queen's  fincerity,  and  fenfible  that  con- 
ceffions,  flowing  not  from  inclination,  but  extorted 
by  the  neceflity  of  her  affairs,  could  not  long  re- 
main in  force,  entered  into  a  new  affociition,  by 
which  they  bound  themfelvcs,  on  the  firft  in- 
fringement of  th.e  prefent  treaty,  or  in  the  leaft 
appearance  of  danger  to  their  religion,  to  re- 
affemble  their  followers,  and  to  take  arms  in  de-r 
fence  of  what  they  deemed  the  caufc  of  God,  an4 
of  their  country*". 

Broken  by  The  Quccn,  by  her  condudt,  demonflirated 
thcfe  precautions  to  be  the  refult  of  no  groundlef^ 
or  unneceffary  fear.  No  fooner  were  the  Proteft- 
ant  forces  difmifled,  than  fhe  broke  every  article 
in  the  treaty.  She  introduced  French  troops  into 
Perth,  fined  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  banilhed 
Others,  removed  the  Magiftrates  out  of  office,  and, 
•  on  her  retiring  to  Stirling,  fhe  left  behind  her  a 
garrifon  of  fix  hundred  men,  with  orders  to  al- 
low the  exercife  of  no  other  religion  than  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  fituatioh  of  Perth,  ^ 
place  at  that  time  of  fome  fl:rength,  and  a  town 

5  Keith,  89,  ^  Knox,   138. 
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the  mod  proper  bf  any  in  the  kingdona  for  the  *  ^  ^  ^ 
ilation  of  a  garrifon^  feems  to  h^ve  aHurcd  the  t_.  -'^/-  A 
Queen  to  tliis  unjuftifiable  and  ill-judged  breach      ^^5^' 
pf  public  faith ;  which  fhc  endeavoured  to  co*- 
lour,  by  alleging  'that  the  body  of  men  feft  at 
Perth  was  entirely   cdmpofed  of  native  Scot$> 
though  kept  in  pay  by  the  iCing  of  France, 

The  Queen's  fcheme  began  gradually  to  un- 
fold;  it  was  now  apparent,  that  hot  only  the  re-  • 
ligion,  but  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were 
threatened ;  and  that  the  French  troops  were  to 
be  employed  as  inftfuments  for  fubduing  the 
Scots,  and  wreathing  the  yoke  about  their  neckS. 
Martial  as  tlie  genius  of  the  Scots  then  was,  tlk 
poverty  of  their  country  made  it  impoffible  to 
keep  their  armies  long  affcmbled;  and  even  a 
very  fmall  body  of  regular  troops  might  have 
proved  formidable  to  the  nation,  though  con- 
lifting  wholly  of  foldiers.  But,  what  number  of 
French  forces  were  then  in  Scotland,  atVhat 
times,  and  under  what  pretext  they  returned, 
after  having  left  the  kingdom  in  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fifty,  we  cannot,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, determine.  Contemporary  hiftorians  often 
fele6t,;with  little  judgment,  the  circumftances 
which  they  tranfmit  to  pofterityj  and  with  re- 
fpe<5t  to  matters  of  the  greateft  curiofity  and  im- 
portance, leave  fucceeding  ages  altogether  in*the 
dark.  We  may  conjedlure  however,  from  fome 
paflages  in  Buchanan,  that  the  French  and  Scots 
in  French  pay  amounted  at  leaft  to  three  thou- 
fand men,  under  the  command  of  Monfieur 
P'Oyfel,  a  creature  of  the  houfc  of  Guifc  5  and 
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»  o  o  K  they  were  foon  augmented  to  a  much  more  for*^ 

^u  J-  r  mid  able  number. 
?5S^  The  Queen,  encouraged  by  having  fo  confider- 

.able  a  body  of  well-difciplined  troops  at  her  com- 
mand, and  inftigated  by  the  violent  counfcis  of 
D'Oyfelj^  had  ventured,  as  we  have  obferved,  to 
Violate  the  treaty  of  Perth,  and,  by  that  rafli 
i>ftion,  once  more  threw  the  nation  into  the  moft 

TbePro.      dangerous  convulfions.    The  Earl  of  Argyll  and 

itin  ukc'  •  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  inftantly  deferted  a  court, 
^where  faith  and  honour  fecmed  to  them  to  be  no 
longer  regarded  j  and  joined  the  leaders  of  the 
Congregation,  who  had  retreated  to.  the  eaftern 
part  of  Fife.  The  Barons  from  the  neigh bour-^ 
ing  counties  repaired  to  them,  the  preachers 
roufed  the  people  to  arms,  and  wherever  they 
came,  the  fame  violent  operations  which  accident 
had  occafioned  at  Perth,  were  now  encour^ed 
out  of  policy.  The  enraged  multitude  was  let 
loofe,  and  churches  and  monafterjes,  the  monu- 
ments of  ecclefiaftic  pride  and  luxury,  were  facri- 
ficed  to  their  zeal. 

In  order  to  check  their  career,  the  Queen, 
without  lofing  a  moment,  put  her  troops  in  mo- 
tion i  but  the  zeal  of  the  Congregation  got  the 
ftart,  once  more,  of  her  vigilance  and  aftivity. 
In  that  warlike  age,  when  all  men  were  accuftom- 
ed  to  arms,  and  on  the  leaft  profpeft  of  danger 
were  ready  to  run  to  them,  the  leaders  of  the 
Proteftants  found  no  difficulty  to  raife  an  army. 
Though  they  fet  out  from  St.  Andrew's  with  a 
(lender  train  of  an  hundred  horfe,  crowds  flocked 
to  their  ftandard^  from  every  cprner  gf  the  country 
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through  which  they  marched  j  and  before  they 
reached  Falkland,  a  village  only  ten  miles  diftant, 
they  were  able  to  meet  the  Queen  with  Aiperior      *^^'' 
force*. 

The  Queen,  furprifed  at  the  approach  of  fo 
formidable  a  body,  which  was  drawn  up  by  its 
leaders  in  fuch  a  manner  as  added  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance to  its  numbers,  had  again  recourfe  to  ne« 
gociation.  She  found,  however,  that  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  their  zeal  for  which 
had  at  firft  roufed  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation 
to  take  arms,  was  not  the  only  objeft  they  had  now 
in  view.  They  were  animated  with  the  warmeft 
love  of  civil  liberty,  which  they  conceived  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  from  the  attempts  of  the  French 
forces;  and  thefe  two  paflions  mingling,  added  re- 
ciprocally to  each  other*s  ftrength.  Together  with  ThcjriTmit 
more  enlarged  notions  in  religion,  the  Reformation  dvUarwiii 
filled  the  human  mind  with  more  liberal  and  ge-  JriA^lS^ 
ncrous  fentiments  concerning  civil  government. 
The  genius  of  Popery  is  extremely  favourable  to 
the  power  of  Princes.  The  implicit  fubmiffion  to 
all  her  decrees,  which  i^  exafted  by  the  Romifli 
Church,  prepares  and  breaks  the  mind  for  political 
fcrvitude ;  and  the  doftrines  of  the  Reformers^  by 
overturning  the  eftabliflied  fyftem  of  fuperftition, 
weakened  the  ftrm^ft  foundations  of  civil  tyranny. 
That  bold  fpirit  of  incjuiry,  which  led  men  to  re- 
jeft  theological  error$,  accompanied  them  iq  other 
fciences,  and  difcovered  every-wher^  the  fame 
manly  7,cd\  for  truth.  A  new  ftudy,  introduced  at 
fh?  fame  time,  added  greater  force  to  th?  fpirit  of 
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Kberty.  MeA  became  more  accjuainlid  Wkh  thfe 
Greek  and  Roman  authorSi^  who  dcfcribed  cxqui- 
«55^  fite  models  of  free  government,  far  futperior  to 
the  inaccurate  and  opprcflive  fyftem  eftabliflied 
by  the  fctJdaHaw;  and  J)r6dticed  fach  fliuftrious 
cxanriples  of  public  virtue,  -as  ^^nderfiAly  fuited 
both  the  circumft^nces  ^and  fpirit  of  that  age. 
Many,  among  the  inoft  ^mindnt  Reformers,  -were 
*  thcmfclves  coniiderabie  matters  in  ahcient  learn^ 
ing;  and  all  of  them  eagerly  adopted  the  maxims 
and  fpirit  of  the  ancients,  withTbgkrd  to  govern*^ 
ment  ^  The  moft  ardent  love  of  liberty  ac^om^ 
panied  the  Prdteftant  religion  ^hroughoyt  all  m 
progrefe;  and  wherever  it  was  embraced,  it  roufed 
an  independent  fpirit,  which  rendcredrpen  atten- 
tive to  their  privileges  as  fubjefts,  and  jealous 
of  the  ehcroachments  of  their  fovereigns.  Knox, 
and  the  other  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  infafed 
generous  fentiments  concerning  government  into 
theminds  of  thfeir hearers;  andtheScottifti  Barons^ 
naturalljj^  free  and  bold,  were  prompted  to  aflert 
their  rights  with  more  freedom  and  boldnefs  than 
ever.  Inftead  of  obeying  the  Queen  Regent,  who 

^  The  cxccffivc  admiration  of  ancient  policy  was  the  occa- 
lloh'of  Knox's  famous  book  concerning  the  Go^v^rnment  of 
Women^  vrhtrdn^  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancient 
legiflators,  which  modern  experience  has  proved  to  be  ill 
founded,  he  pronounces  the  elevation  of  women  to  the  fupreme 
authority,  to  be  utterly  deftrudive  of  good  governtnent.  His 
principles,  authorities,  knd  examples,  were  all  drawn  froni 
ancient  writers.  The  fame  obfervatipn  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  Buchanan's  Dialogue,  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos.  It 
is  founded,  not  On  the  max:iins  of  feudal,  but  of  ancient  re- 
publican  government, 
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demaod^  9Qt  only  the  redrefs  of  their  religious 
grievances^  but^  as  a  preliminary  toward  fettling 
the  nation,  and  fecuring  its  liberties,  required  the 
imrnediate  ei^pqlfipn  of  the  French  troops  out  of 
Scotland,  It  was  not  in  the  Queen's  power  to  make 
fo  important  a  conceflion  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  Monarch ;  and  as  fome  time  was  re^ 
quifit^  in  order  to  obtain  that,  fiie  hoped,  during 
f hi9  interval,  to  receive  fuch  reinforcements  from 
France^  ^  wpuld  infure  the  accomplifhment  of 
that  deQgn  which  flie  had  twice  attempted  with 
unequal  ftrength.  Mean  while,  ihe  agreed  to  a  Juei> 
ceflation  of  arms  for  eight  days,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  thefe,  engaged  to  tranfport  the 
French  troops  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Forth ;  and 
to  fend  ciKnmiffioncrs  to  St.  Andrew's^  who  Ihould 
labour  to  bring  all  difl^<^''^nces  to  an  accommmo^, 
dation.  As  flic  hoped,  by  means  of  the  French 
troop«,  to  overawe  the  Proteftants  in  the  fouthera 
counties,  th<c  former  article  in  the  treaty  was 
^la&ually  executed ;  the  latter  having  been  in* 
ferted  merely  to  amufe  the  Congregation,  was  no 
longer  remembered. 

By  thefe  reiterated  and  wanton  inftances  of  per-  a 
fidy,  the  Queen  loft  all  credit  with  her  adverfaries ;  i!^^ 
and  no  fafety  appearing  in  any  other  courfe,  they 
again  took  arms  with  more  inflamed  refentment, 
and  with  bolder  and  more  extenfive  views.  The 
removing  of  the  French  forces  had  laid  o|)en  to 
them  all  the  country  fituated  between  Forth  and 
Tay.  The  inhabitants  of  Perth  alone  remaining 
fubjefted  to  the  infokoqe  andexa&ions  pf  the  gar^ 
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rifon  which  the  Queen  had  left  there,  implored 
the  affiftance  of  the  Congregation  for  their  relief* 
Thither  they  marched>  and  having,  Without  effcft, 
required  the  Queen  to  evacuate  the  town  in  terms 
of  the  former  treaty^  they  prepared  to  befiegc  it  in 
form.  The  Queen  employed  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
sind  Lord  Erflcine  to  divert  them  from  this  enter- 
prife.  But  her  wonted  artifices  were  now  of  no 
ivail ;  repeated  fo  often,  they  could  deceive  no 
longer  j  and  without  liftening  to  her  offers,  the 
Proteftants  continued  the  fiege,  and  foon  obliged 
the  garrifon  to  capitulate. 

After  the  lofs  of  Perth,  the  Queen  endeavour- 
ed to  feize  Stirling,  a  place  of  fome  ftrength,  and, 
from  its  command  of  the  only  bridge  over  the 
Forth,  of  great  importance*  But  the  leaders  of  the 
Congregation,  having  intelligence  of  her  defign, 
prevented  the  execution  of  it,  by  an  hafty  march 
thither  with  part  of  their  forces.  The  inhabit- 
ants, heartily  attached  to  the  caufe,  fet  open  to 
them  the  gates  of  their  town.  Thence  they  ad* 
vanced,  with  the  fame  rapidity,  towards  Edin- 
burgh, which  the  Queen,  on  their  approach,  aban- 
doned with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Dunbar. 

TitE  Proteftant  army,  wherever  it  came,  kin- 
dled, or  fpread  the  ardour  of  Reformation,  and  the 
utmoft  exceffes  of  violence  were  committed  upon 
churches  and  monafteries.Thc  former  were  fpoiled 
of  evf  ry  decoration,  which  was  then  efteemed  fa- 
cred ;  the  latter  were  laid  in  ruins.  We  are  apt> 
at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  condemn  the  furious 
zeal  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  regret  the  overthrow 
of  fo  many  ftatcly  fabrics^  the  monuments  of  our 
7  anceftori 
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anceftors  magnificence,  and  among  the  noblcft 
ornaments  of  the  kingdom.  But  amidft  the  vio- 
lence of  a  Reformation,  carried  on  in  oppofition  '^^^ 
to  legal  authority,  fome  irregularities  were  un- 
avoidable ;  and  perhaps  no  one  could  have  been 
permitted  more  proper  to  allure  and  intereft  the 
multitude,  or  more  fatal  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
eftablilhed  church.  How  abfurd  foever  and  ill- 
founded  the  fpeculative  errors  of  Popery  may  be, 
fome  inquiry  and  attention  are  requifite  toward$ ' 
difcovering  them*  The  abufes  and  corruptions, 
which  had  crept  into  the  public  worjQiip  of  that 
church,  lay  more  open  to  obfervation,  and  by 
ftriking  the  fenfes,  excited  more  univerfal  difguft. 
Under  the  long  reign  of  Heathenifm,  fuperftition 
feems  to  have  exhaufted  its  talent  of  invention, 
fo  that  when  a  fuperftitious  fpirit  feized  Chrift- 
ians,  they  were  obliged  to  imitate  the  Heathens 
in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  ceremo-. 
nies,  and  to  borrow  from  them  the  ornaments 
and  decorations  of  their  temples.  To  the  pure 
and  fimplc  worlhip  of  the  prirriitive  Chriftians, 
there  fucceeded  a  fpecies  of  fplehdid  idolatry, 
nearly  refembling  thofe  pagan  originials,  whence 
it  had  been  copied.  The  contrariety  of  fuch  ob- 
fervances  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  was  almoft 
the  firft  thing,  in  the  Romifli  fyftem,  which 
av^rakcned  the  indignation  of  the  Reformers,  who, 
applying  to  thefe  the  denunciations  in  the  Old 
Teftament  againft  idolatry,  imagined  that  they 
could  not  endeavour  at  fuppreffing  them  with 
too  much  zeal.  No  tafk  could  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  multitude,  thaa  to  overturn  thofe 
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*  ^  ^  ^  feats  of  (uperftition ;  they  ran  with  emulation  td 
y.-v-^'  perform  it,  and  happy  was  the  man  whofe  hand 
?^5''  was  moft  adventurous  and  fuccefsful  in  executing 
li  work  deemed  fo  pious.  Nor  did  their  leaders 
^abour  to  reftrain  this  impetuous  fpirit  of  Re- 
formation. Irregular  and  violent  as  its  fallies 
were,  they  tended  direftly  to  that  end  which  they 
had  in  view;  for,  by  demolifhing  the  monafteries 
througl^out  the  kingdom,  and  fetting  at  liberty 
their  wretched  inhabitants,  they  hoped  to  render 
it  impoffible  ever  to  rebuild  the  one^  or  to  re-af- 
iemble  the  other; 

But  anjidft  thcfc  irregular  proceedings,  a  cir-» 
cumftance,  which  does  honour  to  the  conduct  and 
humanity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation^ 
deferves  notice.  They  fo  far  rcftrained  the  ragd 
of  their  followers,  and  were  able  fo  to  temper 
their  ^heat  and  zeal,  that  few  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  cxpofed  to  any  perfonal  infult,  and 
not  a  fingle  man  fuffered  death  *• 

At  the  fame  time,  we  difcover,  by  the  facility 
with  which  thefe  great  revolutions  were  efFefted, 
how  violently  the  current  of  national  favour  ran 
towards  the  Reformation*  No  more  than  three 
hundred  men  marched  out  qf  Perth  under  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  and  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  "* ;  with 
this  inconfiderable  force  t^ey  advanced.  Bu? 
wherever  they  came,  the  people  joined  them  in  9 
body  5  their  army-  \yas  feldom  lefs  numerous  than 
five  thoufand  men  s  the  gates  of  every  town  were 
thrown  open   to  receive  theilii    and,    without 

*  Lefly,  ap,  Jcbb,  vol.  i.  231.  «  Keith,  94. 
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ftriking  a  fingle  blow,  they  took  poffeffion  of  the  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  ,  y  — /-  j 

This  rapid  and  aftonilhing  fuccefs  feems  to  junVI^". 
have  encouraged  the  Reformers  to  extend  their 
views,  and  to  rife  in  their  demands.  Not  fatif- 
fied  with  tiieir  firft  claim  of  toleration  for  their 
religion,  they  now,  openly,  aimed  at  eftablifliing 
the  Proteftant  do&rine  on  the  ruins  of  Popery, 
For  this  reafon,  they  determined  to  fix  their  refi- 
dence  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  by  their  appointment, 
Knox,  and  fome  other  preachers,  taking  poffef- 
fion of  the  pulpits,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  afFrightened  clergy,  declaimed  againfl:  the 
errors  of  Popery  with  fuch  fervent  zeal,  as  could 
not  fail  of  gaining  many  profelytes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Queen,  who  had  pru- 
dently given  way  to  a  torrent  which  flic  could 
not  refift,  obferved  with  pleafure  that  it  noM£ 
began  to  fubfide.  The  leaders  of  the  Congre- 
gation had  been  above  two  months  in  arms,  and 
by  the  expences  of  a  campaign,  protrafted  fo 
long  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  fervice  in  that 
age,  had  exhaufted  all  the  money,  which  a  coun- 
try, where  riches  did  not  abound,  had  been  able 
to  fupply.  The  multitude,  dazzled  with  their 
fuccefs^  and  concluding  the  work  to  be  already 
done,  retired  to  their  own  habitations.  A  few 
only  of  the  more  zealous  or  wealthy  Barons  re- 
mained with  their  preachers  at  Edinburgh.  As 
infelligence  is  procured  in  civil  wars  with  little 
difficulty,  whatever  was  tranfafted  at  Edinburgh 
was  foon  known  at  Dunbar.  The  Queen,  regu- 
lating her  own  conduct  by  the  fituation  of  her 
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advcrfarics,  artfully  atnufed  them  with  the  pfo-* 
fpeft  of  an  immediate  accommodations  while, 
*55^  at  the  fame  time,  flie,  by  ftudied  delays,  fpun 
out  the  negociations  for  that  purpofe  to  fuch  4 
length,  that,  in  the  end,  the  party  dwindled  to 
an  inconliderable  numbers  and,  as  if  peace  had 
been  already  re-eftablifhed,  became  carclcfs  of 
military  difcipline.  The  Queen,  who  watched 
for  fuch  an  opportunity,  advanced,  uriexpe^edr 
}y,  by  a  fudden  march  in  the  night  with  all  her 
forces,  and  appearing  before  Edinburgh,  filled 
that  city  with  the  utmoft  confternation.  The 
Froteilants,  weakened  by  the  imprudent  dif- 
perfion  of  their  followers,  durft  not  encounter 
the  French  troops  in  the  open  field ;  and  wer^ 
even  unable  to  defend  an  ill-fortified  town  againft 
their  affaults.  Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon 
the  citizens  to  the  Queen's  mercy,  they  endea- 
voured, by  facing  the  enemy's  army,  to  gain 
time  for  colle6ting  their  own  aflbciates.  But  the 
Queen,  .  in  fpite  of  all  their  refiftance,  would 
have  eafily  forcc^d  her  way  into  the  town,  if  the 
feafonable  conclufion  of  a  truce  had  not  procured 
her  admiffion  without  the  efi\ifion  of  blood. 
A  third.  Their  dangerous  fituation  eafily  induced  the 

leaders  of  the  Congregation  to  liften  to  any 
overtures  of  peace  5  and  as  the  Queen  was  look-*, 
ing  daily  for  the  arrival  of  a  ftrong  reinforcement, 
from  France,  and  expedled  great  advantages  from 
a  ceflation  of  arms,  fhe  alfo  agreed  to  it  upon  no 
unequal  conditions.  Together  with  a  fufpenfioA 
of  hoftilities,  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  to 
the  tenth  of  January,  it  was  ftipulated  in  this 
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treaty,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Proteftants  ^  ^j,^  ^ 
fliould  open  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  next  morning  %^  -y  ^i 
to  the  Queen  Regent;  rennain  in  dutiful  fub-  '^^'•' 
jeftion  to  her  government}  abftain  from  all  future 
violation  of  religious  houfes  -,  and  give  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  eftabliftied  clergy,  either  in  the 
difcharge  of  their  funftions,  or  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  benefices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Queen 
agreed  to  give  no  moleftation  to  the  preachers  or 
profeflbrs  of  the  Proteftant  religion  5  to  allow  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  ceffation  of 
hoftilities,  to  enjoy  the  exercife  of  religious  v^or- 
fhip  according  to  the  form  moft  agreeable  to 
the  coufcience  of  each  individual  j  and  to  permit 
'the  free  and  public  profeffion  of  the  Proteftant 
faith  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ".  The  Queen, 
by  thefc 'liberal  conceflions  in  behalf  of  their  re- 
ligion, hoped  to  footh  the  Proteftants,  and  ex- 
pedted,  from  indulging  their  favourite  paffion,  to 
render  them  more  compliant  with  refpcft  to  other 
articles,  particolarly  the  expulfion  of^the  French 
troops  out  of  Scotland.  The  anxiety  which  the  . 
Queen  exprefled  for  retaining  this  body  of  men, 
rendered  them,  more  and  more,  the  objedts  of 
national  jealoufy  and  averfion.  The  immediate, 
expulfion  of  them  was  therefore  demanded  anew, 
and  with  greater  warmth;  but  the  Queen,  taking 
advantage  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  ad verfe  party,  , 
eluded  the  requeft,  and  would  confent  to  nothing 
more,  than  that  a  French  garrifon  fliould  not  be 
introduced  into  Edinburgh. 

•Keith,  98.    Maitlaad,  Hift.  of  Edixjb.  25,  17. . 
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The  dcfperate  ftate  of  their  affairs  impofed 
on  the  Congregation  the  necelTity  of  agreeing  to 
'^^^*  this  article,  which,  however,  was  very  far  from* 
giving  them  fatisfaftion.  Whatever  apprehcn- 
fipns  t^e  Scots  had  conceived,  from  retaining 
the  French  forces  in;  the  kingdom,  were  abun- 
dantly juftified  during  the  late  commotions.  A 
fmall  body  of  thofe  troops,  maintained  in  coa-. 
ftant  pay,  and  rendered  formidable  by  regular 
difcipline,  had  checked  the  progrefs  of  a  martial 
people,  though  animated  with  zeal  both  for  relir 
gion  and  liberty.  The  fmalleft  additipa  to  their 
number,  and  a  confiderable  one  was  daily  expect- 
ed, might  prove  fatal  to  public  liberty,  and 
Scotland  might  be  expofed  to  the  danger. of  bet- 
ing reduced  from  an  independent  kingdom,  to 
the  mean  condition  of  a  province,  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  its  powerful  ally. 

In  order  to  provide  againft  this  imminent  cala- 
mity, the  Duke  of  Chatelherauk,  and  Earl  of 
Huntly,  immediately  after  concluding  the  truce, 
defired  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Congre- 
gation. Thefe  two  noblemen,  the  mofl:  potent,  at 
that  time,  in  Scotland,  were  tli^e  leaders  of  the 
party  which  adhered  to  the  eftablifhed  church. 
They  had  followed  the  Queen,  duriiig  the  late 
commotions,  and  having  accefs.lo  obferve  more 
narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  her  councils, 
their  abhorrence  of  the  yoke  which  was  preparing 
for  their  country,  furmounted  all  other  confidera- 
tions,  and  determined  them  rather  to  endanger 
the  religion  which  they  profefled,  than  to  give 
their  aid  towards  the  execution  of  her  pernicious 
I  defigns. 
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dcfigns.  They  proceeded  farther,  and  promifed 
to  Argyll,  Glencairn,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's, who  were  appointed  to  meet  them,  that  '5S9- 
if  the  Queen  Ihould,  with  her  ufual  infincerity, 
violate  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  truce,  or  refufe 
to  gratify  the  wiflies  of  the  whole  nation,  by 
difmiffing  her  French  troops,  they  would,  then, ' 
inftantly  join  with  their  countrymen  in  compel- 
ling 'her  to  a  meafure,  which  the  public  fafety, 
and  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties,  rendered 
neceffary  **. 

About  this  time  died  Henry  II.  of  France;  July 8. 
juft  when  he  had  adopted  a  fyftem  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  reflrored  union  and  tranquillity  to  that 
kingdom  P.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  the 
-Princes  of  Lorrain  began  vifibly  to  decline  in 
favour,  and  the  Conftable  Montmorency,  by  the 
affiflance  of  the  Duchefs  of  Valentinois,  reco- 
vered that  afeendant  over  the  fpirit  of  his  mafter, 
which  his  great  experience,  and  his  faithful,  though 
often  unfortunate  fervices,  feemed  juftly  to  merit. 
That  prudent  minifter  imputed  the  infurreftions 
in  Scotland  wholly  to  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  Car- 
dinal of  Lorrain,  whofe  violent  and  precipitant 
counfels  could  not  fail  of  tranfporting,  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation,  men,  whofe  minds  were 
pofTcffed  with  that  jealoufy  which  is  infeparable 
from  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  or  inflamed  with 
that  ardour  which  accompanies  religious  zeal. 
Montmorency,  in  order  to  convince  Henry  that 
he  did  not  load  his  rivals  with  any  groundlefs  acr 

«  Knox;  154.  P  Melv,  49, 
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*  °ii^  ^  ciifation,  prevailed  to  have  Melvib,  a  Scottifll 
c — v'.i.^  gentleman  of  hU  retinue,  difpatched  into  his  na- 
'559'  xivc  country,  with  inftrudtions  to  obfcrve  th« 
motions  both  of  the  Regent  and  of  her  advcrfa- 
ries  J  and  the  King  agreed  to  regulate  his  future 
proceedings  in  that  kingdom,  by  Melvil's  report. 
Did  hiftory  indulge  herfelf  in  thefe  fpccula- 
tions,  it  would  be  amufing  to  inquire  what  a  dif- 
ferent direction  might  have  been  given,  by  this 
refolution,  to  the  national  fpirit ;  and  to  what  a 
different  iffue,  MelviFs  report,  which  would  have 
fet  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  the  moft 
favourable  light,  might  have  conducted  the  pub- 
lic diforders.  Perhaps  by  gentle  treatment,  an4 
artful  policy,  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation 
might  have  been  checked,  and  Scotland  brought 
to  depend  upon  France,  Perhaps,  by  gaining 
poflcflion  of  this  avenue,  the  French  might  have 
made  their  way  into  England,  and,  under  colour 
of  fupporting  Mary's  title  to  the  Crown,  they 
might  not  only  have  defeated  all  Elizabeth's 
meafures  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  hx^K  have 
re-eflabli(hed  the  Roman  Catholic  rpligion>  and 
deftroyed  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom.  But,  into 
this  boundlefs  field  of  fancy  and  conjefture,  the 
hiftorian  muft  make  no  excurfions  j  to  relate  real 
occurrences,  and  to  explain  their  real  caufes  and 
effcfts,  is  his  peculiar  and  only  province. 
Accfffionof  Thb  tragical  and  untimely  death  of  the  French 
^7hccrol'n  Monarch  put  an  end  to  all  moderate  and  pacific 
of  France,  j^eafurcs  with  regard  to  Scotland.  .  The  Duka 
of  Guife,  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  upon  the 

^   9  The  Author  of  the  Memoirs* 
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acceflion  of  Francis  II.  a  prince  void  oF  genius,  •  ^^^^  * 
^  and  without  experience,  aflunried  the  chief  direc-  u  -y^ 
tion  of  French  affairs.     Allied  fo  nearly  to  the      '^^^* 
throne,  by  the  marriage  of  their  niece  the  Queen 
of  Scots  with  the  young  King,'  they  now  wanted 
but  little  of  regal  dignity,  and  nothing  of  re- 
gal power.     This  power  did  not  long  remain  in- 
aftive  in  their  hands.  •  The  farne  vaft  fcHemes  of 
ambition,  which  they  had  planned  out  under  the 
former  reign,    were  again  refumed ;    and  they 
were  enabled,  by  poffefling  fuch  ample  authority, 
to  purfue  them  with  more  vigour,  and  greater 
probability  of  fuccefs.     They  beheld,  with  infi- 
nite regret,  the  progrefs  of  the  Proteftant  religion 
in  Scotland  ;  and,  fenfible  what  an  unfurmount- 
able  obftacle  it  would  prove  to  th^ir  defigns,  they 
bent  all  their  ftrength  to  check  its  growth,  before 
it  rofe  to  any  greater  height.     For  this  purpofe, 
they  carried  on  their  preparations  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition,  and  encouraged  the  Queen  their 
fitter  to  expeft,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  arrival  of 
an  army,  fo  powerful,  as  the  zeal  of  their  adver- 
faries,  however  defperate,  would  not  venture  to 
oppofe. 

Nor  were  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  either 
ignorant  of  thofe  violent  counfels,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  court  of  France  fince  the  death  of 
Henry,  or  carelefs  of  providing  againft  the  dan- 
ger wliich  threatened  them  from  that  quarter. 
The  fuccefs  of  their  caufe,  as  well  as  their  per- 
fonal  fafety,  depending  entirely  on  the  unanimity 
and  vigour  of  their  own  rcfoliitions,  they  endea- 
voured to  guard  againft  divifion,  and  to  cement 
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together  more  clofely,  by  entering  into  a  ftriScr 
bond  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence.    Two 

'^^''      pcrfons  concurred  in  this  new  aflbciation,  who 
brought  a  great  acceflion  both  of  reputation  and  of 

— -^^v  power  to  the  party.  Thefe  were  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
\  telherault,  and  his  eldefl:  fon  the  Earl  of  Arran. 
This  young  nobleman^  having  refided  fome  years 
in  France,  where  he  copfinnandcd  the  Scottifh 
guards,  had  imbibed  the  Proteftant  opinions  con- 
cerning religion.  Hurried  along  by  the  heat  of 
youth,  and  the  zeal  of  a  profelyte,  he  had  uttered 
fentiments  with  refpeft  to  the  points  in  contro- 
vcrfy,  which  did  not  fuit  the  temper  of  a  bigotted 
court,  intent,  at  that  jundure,  on  the  extindion 
pf  the  Proteftant  religion  j  in  order  to  accompli(h 
V^hich,  the  greateft  exq^fles  of  violence  were  com- 
fnitted.  The  church  was  fufFered  to  wreak  ks 
utmoft  fury  upon  all  who  were  fufpcfted  of  hc- 
refy.  Courts  were  erefted  in  different  parts  of 
France,  to  take  cognizance  of  this  crime,  and  by 
their  fentences,  feveral  perfops  of  diftiridion  wcrq 
condemned  to  the  flames. 

But,  in  or4er  to  infpire  ipore  uniyerfal  terror, 
the  Princes  of  Lorrain  refolved  to  feleft,  for  z, 
facrifice,  fome  pcrfon,  whofe  fall  might  convince 
all  ranks  of  men,  that  neither  fplendour  of  birth, 
nor  eminence  in  ftation.  could  exempt  from  pu- 
niftiment,  thofe  who  fliould  be  guiUy  of  this  un- 
pardonable tranfgrefljon.  The  Earl  qf  Arrgn  wa$ 
the  pcrfon  deftined  to  be  tiie  unhappy  viftim'. 
As  he  was  allied  tp  on?  throne^j  and  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  another ;  as 'he  pofTeffcd  the  firft 
'  Thuan.  lib.  xxiv.  p.  462.  £dit.'Francof. 
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rank  in  his  own  country,  and  enjoyed -an  honour- 
able ftation  in  France  s  his  condemnation  could 
not  fail  of  making  the  dcfired  impreffion  on  the  '559' 
whole  kingdom.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain 
having  let  fall  fonie  expreffions,  which  raifed  Ar- 
ran's  fufpicions  of  the  defign,  he  efcaped  the  in- 
tended blow  by  a  timely  flight.  Indignation^  zeal, 
refentment,  all  prompted  him  to  feek  revenge 
upon  thefe  ^erfecutors  of  himfelf  and  of  the 
religion  which  he  profefled ;  and  as  he  pafied 
through  England,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  Elizabeth,  by  hopes  and  promifes,  in- 
flamed thofe  paflions,  and  fent  him  back  into 
Scotland,  animated  with  the  fame  implacable 
averfion  to  France,  which  pofleffcd  a  great  part 
of  his  countrymen.  He  quickly  communicated  Eariof  Ar. 
tliefe  fentiments  to  his  father  the  Duke  of  Chatel-  prgJelT^ttr 
herault,  who  was  already  extremely  difgufted  with 
the  meafures  carrying  on  in  Scotland ;  and  as  it 
was  the  fate  of  that  nobleman  to  be  governed  in 
every  inftance  by  thofe  about  him,  he  now  fuf- 
fercd  himfelf  to  be  drawa  from  the  Queen  Re- 
gent;  and,  having  joined  the  Congregation,  was 
confidered,  from  that  time,  as  the  head  of  the 
party. 

But  with  refped  to  him,  this  diftinftion  was 
merely  nominal.  James  Stewart,  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's, was  the  perfon  who  moved  and  aftuated 
the  whole'^body  qf  the  Proteftants,  among  whom 
he  poffcfled  that  unbounded  confidence,  which  his 
ftrenuous  adherence  to  their  intereft,  and  his  great 
abilities,  fo  juftly  merited.  He  was  the  natural 
Jba  of  James  V.  by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Erfkine ; 
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■  ^lif  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  amorous  Monarch  h^d  left  fcvcrd 
i--y--^  Others  a  burden  upon  the  Crown^  they  were  all 
*5S9-      deftined  for  the  church,  where  they  could  be 
placed  in  (lations  of  dignity  and  affluence.     In 
confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Priory  of  St. 
Andrew's  had  been  conferred  upon  James :  But, 
during  fo  bufy  a  period,  he  foon  became  difgufted 
with  the  indolence  and  retirement  of  a  monaftic 
life  5  and  his  enterprifing  genius  called  him  forth, 
to  a6t  a  principal  part  on  a  more  public  and  con^ 
fpicuous  theatre.     The  fcene  in  which  he  ap- 
peared, required  talents  of  different  kinds :  Mili« 
tary  virtue,  and  political  difcernment, were  equally 
neceffary  in  order  to  render  him  illuftrious.  Thefe 
he  pofleffed  in  an  eminent  degree.    To  the  moft 
unqueftionable  perfonal  bravery,  he  added  great 
Ikill  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  every  enterprife  his 
arms  were  crowned  with  fuccefs.     His  fagacity 
and  penetration   in    civil   affairs  enabled   him, 
amidft  the  reeling  and  turbulence  of  faftions,  to 
hold  a  profperous  courfe  j  while  his  boldnefs  in 
defence  of  the  Reformation,    together  with  the 
decency,  and  even  feverity  of  his  manners,   fe- 
cured  him  the  reputation  of  being  fincerely  at- 
tached to  religion,  without  which  it  was  impof- 
fible,  in  that  age,  to  gain  an  afcendant  over  man- 
kind. 

It  was  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Queen 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  a  man,  fo  capable  to 
obilru£fc  her  defigns.  And  as  ihe  could  not,  with 
all  her  addrefs,  make  the  leaA  impreflfion  on  his 
fidelity  to  his  aflbciates,'  flic  endeavoured  to  leiTen 
his  influence,  and  to  fcatter  among  them  theiccds. 
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of  jealoufy  and  diftruft,  by  infinuatuig  that  the  ®  ^^^  ^ 
ambition  of  the  Prior  afpired  beyond  the  condi*  \  -^/-■^ 
tion  of  a  fubjeft,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  thaa      '^^^ 
the  Crown  itfclf. 

An  accufation  fo  improbable  gained  but  little 
credit.  Whatever  thoughts  of  this  kind,  the  pre- 
fumption  of  unexpefted  fuccefs,  and  his  elevation 
to  the  higheft  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  may  be 
alleged  to  have  infpired  at  any  fubfequent  period, 
it  is  certain  that,  at  this  junfture,  he  could  form 
no  fuch  vaft  dcfign.   To  dethrone  a  Queen,  who 
was  lineal  heir  to  an  ancient  race  of  Monarchs^ 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  aftion  by  which  fhe 
could  forfeit  the  efteem  and  affeftion  of  her  fub- 
jedls  J  who  could  employ,  in  defence  of  her  rights, 
the  forces  of  a  kingdom,  much  more  powerful 
than  her  own  j  and  to  fubftitute,  in  her  place,  a 
perfon  whom  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  by  the  ' 
practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  rendered  inca- 
pable of  any  inheritance,  either  public  or  pri« 
vate ;  was  a  project  fo  chimerical,  as  the  mod 
extravagant  ambition  would  hardly  entertain,  and 
CQu^  never  conceive  to  be  prafticable.     The 
pronaife  too,  which  the  Prior  made  to  Melvil,  of 
refidirng  conftantly  in  France,  on  condition  the 
public  grievances  were  redreffed*  j  the  confidence 
repofed  in  him  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and 
his  fon,  the  prefumptive  heirs  to  the  Crown ;  and 
the  concurrence  of  almoft  all  the  Scottilh  nobles, 
in  promoting  the  meafures  by  which  he  gaVe  of- 
fence to  the  French  court,  go  far  towards  his  vin- 
dication from  thofe  illegal  and  criminal  dcfigns, 

«  Melvily  54, 
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B  o^  o  K  ^i^h  the  imputation  of  which  the  Queen  endea- 
c— .,Z*->  vourcd,  at  that  time,  to  load  him. 
TroVf^^ir-        The  arrival  of  a  thoufand  French  foldiers  com- 
Fr^nceTand  pcnfatcd,  in  feme  degree,  for  the  lofs  which  the 
ui^         Queen  fuftained  by  the  defedtion  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault.     Thefe  were,  immediately,  com- 
manded to  fortify  Lelth,  in  which  place,  on  ac- 
count of  its  commodious  harbour,  and  its  fituation 
in   the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  a 
plentiful  country,  the  Queen  refolved  to  fix  the 
head-quarters  of  her  foreign  forces.    This  unpo- 
pular meafure,  by  the  manner  of  executing  it, 
was  rendered  ftill  more  unpopular.     In  order  to 
bring  the  town  entirely  under  their  command, 
the  French  turned  out  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  taking  pofleffion  of  the  houfes, 
which  they  had  obliged  them  to  abandon,  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  of  the  Scots,  two  objefts 
equally  irritating  and  ofFenfive  i  on  the  one  hand, 
a  number  of  their  countrymen  expelled  their  ha- 
bitations by  violence^  and  wandering  without  any 
certain  abode ;    on   the  other,  a  colony  of  fo- 
reigners, fettling  with  their  wives  and  children, 
in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  growing  into  ftrength  by 
daily  reinforcements,   and   openly   preparing   a 
yoke,  to  which,  without  fome  timely  exertion  of 
national  fpirit,  the  whole  kingdom  muft,  of  ne- 
ceflity,  fubmit. 
ThcProteft.       jy  was  With  dccp  conccm  that  the  Lords  of  the 
ft^atJagaioft  Congrcgation  beheld  this  bold  and  decifive  ftep, 
*^**'  taken  by  the  Queen  Regent :  Nor  did  (hey  hefi- 

tate  a  moment,  whether  they  Ihould  employ  their 
whole  ftrength,  in  one  generous  effprt,  to  refcue 
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their  religion  and  liberty  from  impending  deftruc-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
tion.     But,  in  order  to  juftify  their  own  condu6t,  u-^^^^ 
and  to  throw  the  blame  entirely  on  their  adverfa-       ^^^^ 
ries,  they  refolved  to  preferve.  the  appearances  of 
decency  and  refpeft  towards  their  fuperiors,  and 
to  have  no  recourfc  to  ar^is,  without  the  moft  ur^ 
gent  and  apparent  necqffity^    They  joined,  with  Sept,!^. 
this  view,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  Regent,  reprefent- 
ing,   in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  their  diffatisfaftion 
with  the  meafures  fhe  was  purfuing,  and  befeech- 
ing  her  to  quiet  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  the  na- 
tion, by  defifting  from  fortifying  Leith.     The 
Queen,  confcious  of  her  prefent  advantageous 
fituation,  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  frefh  fuc- 
cours,  was  in  no  difpofition  for  liftening  to  de- 
mands, utterly  inconfiftent  with  her  views,  and 
urged  with  that  bold  importunity,  which  is  fo 
little  acceptable  to  Princes  *. 

The  fuggeftions  of  her  French  counfellors  con-  The  Reset* 
tributed,  without  doubt,  to  alienate  her  ftill  far-  thlT^ 
ther  from  any  fcheme  of  accommodation.    As  the  "^"^'*"" 
Queen  was  ready  on  all  occafions,  to  difcoyer  an 
*  extraordinary  deference  for  the  opinions  of  her 
countrymen,  her  brothers,  who  knew  her  fecret 
difapprobation  of  the  violent  meafures  they  were 
driving  on,  took  care  to  place  near  her  fuch  per- 
fons  as  betrayed  her,  by  their  infinuations,  into 
many  aftions,  which  her  own  unbiafled  judgment 
would  have  highly  condemned.     As  their  fuccefs 
in  the  prefent  jundure,  when  all  things  were 
haftening  towards  a  crifis,  depended  entirely  on 
the  Queen's  firmnefs,  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  did 

*  Haynes,  211; 
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not  truft  wholly  to  the  influence  of  their  ordinary 
agents ;  but,  in  order  to  add  the  greater  weight 
»559'  to  their  councils,  they  called  in  aid  the  Miniflrers ' 
of  Religion;  and,  by  the  authority  of  their 
facred  charafter,  they  hoped  efitftually  to  re- 
commend to  their  fitter,  that  fyftem  of  fcverity 
which  they  had  cfpoufed™.  With  this  view,  but 
under  pretence  of  confounding  the  Proteftants  by 
the  Ikill  of  fuch  able  matters  in  controverfy,  they 
appointed  feveral  French- divines  to  refide  in  Scot- 
land. At  the  head  of  thefe,  and  with  the  charac- 
ter of  legate  from  the  Pope,  was  Pelleve  Bifhop 
of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  Archbittiop  and  Car- 
dinal of  Sens,  a  furious  bigot  %  fervilcly  devoted 
to  the  houfeof  Guife,  and  a  proper  inftrument  for 
recommending  or  executing  the  mott  outrageous 
meafures. 

Amidst  the  noifc  and  danger  of  civil  arms, 
thefe  Do6tors  had  little  opportunity  to  dilplay 
their  addrefs  in  the  ufe  of  their  theological  wea- 
pons. But  they  gave  no  fmall  offence  to  the  na- 
tion by  one  of  their  aftions.  They  perfuaded  the 
Queen  to  feize  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  Edin* 
burgh,  which  had  remained,  ever  fince  the  late 
truce,  in  the  hands  of  the  Proteftants;  and  hav- 
ing, by  a  new  and  folemn  confecration,  purified 
the  fabric  from  the  pollution  with  which  they 
fuppofed  the  profane  miniftrations  of  the  Proteft- 
ants to  have  defiled  it,  they,  in  dircft  contradic- 
tion to  one  article  in  the  kte  treaty,  re-eftablilhed 

^  Leflj,  215.    Caftleaau,  ap.  Jebb,  vol.  ji.  446. 47^. 
'^  Davila,  Brantome. 
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there  the  rit^  of  the  Romiih  church.  This^ 
added  to  the  indifference,  and  even  contempt,' 
with  which  the  C^ucen  rejpcived  their  remon-  '^^ 
ftrances,  convinced  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion,  that  it  was  not  only  vain  to  expe£t  any  re- 
drefs  of  their  grievances  at  her  hands,  but  ablb* 
lutely  ncceflary  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence. 

The  eager  and  impetuous  fpirit  of  the  nationi  They  tike 
as  well  as  every  confideration  of  good  policy,  theilowa 
prompted  them  to  take  this  bold  ftep  without  de-  ***^*"*^ 
lay.  It  was  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  French  auxi- 
liaries which  had  as  yet  arrived.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith,  though  advancing  faft,  were  (bill 
far  from  being  complete.  Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  difadyantage,  they  conceived  it  poffible 
to  furprife  the  Queen's  party,  and,  by  one  fud- 
dea  and  decifive  blow,  to  prevent  all  future 
bloodfhed  and  contention.  Full  of  thefe  expedta^ 
tions,  they  advanced  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh 
with  a  numerous  army.  But  it  was  no  eafy  mat-  oaobe*  6^ 
ter  to  deceive  an  adverfary,  as  vigilant  and  atten- 
tive as  the  Queen  Regent,  With  her  ufual  fa- 
gacity,  fhe  both  forefaw  the  danger,  and  took  the 
only  proper  courfe  to  avoid  it.  Inftead  of  keep*  * 
ing  the  field  againft  enemies,  fuperior  in  number^ 
and  formidable  on  a  day  of  battle,  by  the  ardour 
of  their  courage,  fhe  retired  into  Leith,  and  de- 
termined patiently  to  wait  the  arrival  of  new  re- 
inforcements. Slight  and  unfiniihed  as  the  for-». 
tifications  of  that  town  then  were,  (he  did  not 
dread  the  efforts  of  an  army,  provided  neither 
with  heavy  cannon,  nor  with  military  ftores,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  method  of  attacking  any 
9     ,  place 
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B  o  o  K  place  fortiftcd  with  more  art  than  thofc  ancient 
i^^/-->  towers,  cre&ed  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  defence 
'5^3'      of  private  property  againft  the  incurfions  of  ban- 
ditti. 

Nor  did  the  Queen,  mean  while,  negleft  to 
have  rccOurfc  to  thofe  arts,  which  flic  had  often 
employed,  to  weaken  or  divide  her  adverfaries- 
By  private  folicitations  and  promifes,  flie  fhook 
the  fidelity,  or  abated  the  ardour  of  fome*  By 
open  reproach  and  accufation,  (he  blafted  the  re- 
putation, and  diminifhed  the  authority  of  others. 
Her  emiffaries  were  every  where  at  work,  and, 
notwithftanding  the  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty, 
which  then  animated  the  nation,  they  feem  to 
have  laboured  not  without  fuccefs.  We  find 
Knox,  about  this  period,  abounding  in^com- 
plaints  of  the  lukewarm  and  languid  fpirit  which 
had  begun  to  fpread  among  his  party  y.  But  if 
their  zeal  flackencd  a  little,  and  fuffered  a  mo- 
mentary intermiffion,  it  foon  blazed  up  with  frcfli 
vigour,  and  rofe  to  a  greater  height  than  ever. 
Renewthcif  The  Qucen  hcrfclf  gave  occafion  to  this,  by 
remondran.  ^j^^  rc|>ly  which  ftic  madc  to  a  new  remonftwnce 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  *  Upon  their 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  they  once  more  reprefented 
toiler  the  dangers  arifing  from  the  increafe  of  the 
French  troops,,  the  fortifying  of  Leith,  and  her 
other  meafures,  which  they  conceived  to  be  de- 
ftruftive  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  in  this  addrefs  they  fpoke  in  a  firmer  tone, 
and  avowed,  more  openly  than  ever,  their  refolu- 
tion  of  proceeding  to  the  utmoft  extremities,  in 

y  Knox,  i80t 
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bfder  to  put  a  flop  to  fiich  dangerous  enfcrdach- 
ments.  To  a  remonftrance  of  this  nature,  and 
urged  with  fo  much  boldnefsi  the  Queen  replied  bot'w?thout 
in  terms  no  lefs  vigorous  and  ekplicit.  She  pre-  ^'*"^^*' 
tended  that  fbe  was  not  accountable  to  the  confe-^ 
derate. Lords  for  any  part  of  her  conduft;  and 
upon  horeprefentation  of  theirs,  would  flie  either 
abandon  meafures,  which  (he  deemed  neceffary  j 
or  difmifs  forces,  which  (he  found  ufeful ;  or  de-^ 
molifh  a  fortification,  which  might  prove  of  ad^ 
vantage.  At  the  fanrte  time,  fhe  required  them, 
on  parn  of  treafon,  to  difband  the  forces  which 
they  had  affembled. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  (tyle  founded 
harfhly  to  Scottifh  nobles,  impatient,  from  their 
national  charaiEter,  of  the  flightefl  appearance  of 
injury  5  accuflonied  even  from  their  own  Mo* 
narchs,  to  the^mofl  refpedbful  treatment;  and 
pofTefling,  under: an  ariftocratical  form  of  govern* 
ment,  fuch  a  Ihare  of  power,  as  equalled,  at  all 
times,  and  often  controlled  that  of  the  Sove^ 
reign*  They  were  fcnfible,  at  once,  of  the.  in- 
dignity offered  to  themfelves,  and  alarmed,  with 
this  plain  declaration  of  the  Queen's  intentions; 
and  as  there  no\;\^  remained  but  one  ftep  to  take, 
they  wanted  neither  public  fpirit  nor  refolution  to 
take  it»  ' 

But,  that  they  might  not  fecm  to  depart  from  beilbcrau 
the  eftablifhed  forms  of  the  conflitution,  for  which,  XZul^ 
even  amidft  their  mofl  violent  operations,  men  which  they 
always   retain  the  greatefl  revertnce,   they   af-  take. 
femblcd  all  th«  Peers,  Barons,  and  Reprefent-  oa.in 
atives  of  buroughs^.  who  adhered  to  their  party* 
.   Vol.  L  P  Theft 
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B  o^  o  K  xhcfe  formed  a  convention,  which  exceeded  in 
^— -s,^— '  number,  and  equalled  in  dignity,  the  ufual 
'^^^*  meetings  of  parliament.  The  leaders  of  the 
Congregation  laid  before  them  the  declaration 
which  the  Queen  had  given  in  anfwer  to  their  re- 
monftrancej  reprefented  the  unavoidable  ruin, 
which  the  mcafures  Ihe  therein  avowed  and  jufti- 
fied  would  bring  upon  the  kingdom;  and  re- 
quiring their  direftion  with  regard  to  the  obe- 
dience due  to  an  adminiftration  fo  unjuft  and 
oppreflivc,  they  fubmitted  to  their  decifion  a 
quefti'on,  one  of  the  moft  delicate  and  Interefting 
that  can  poffibly  fall  under  the  conlideration  of 
fubjefts. 

This  aflcmbly  proceeded  to  decide,  with  no 
lefs  difpatch  than  unanimity.  Strangers  to  thofe 
forms  which  protradt  bufiaefs;  unacquainted 
with  the  arts  which  make  a  figure  in  debate; 
and  much  more  fitted  for  adlion  than  difcourfc: 
A  warlike  people  always  haften  to  a  conclufion, 
and  bring  their  deliberations  to  the  fliorteft  iffue. 
It. was  the  work  but  of  one  day,  to  examine  and 
to  rcfolvc  this  nice  problem,  concerning  the  be- 
haviour of  fubjcfts  towards  a  ruler  who  abufcs  his 
power.  But,  however  abrupt  their  proceedings 
may  appear,  they  were  not  <ieftitute  of  folemnity. 
As  the  determination  of  the  point  in  doubt  was 
conceived  to  be  no  lefs  the  office  of  divines  than 
of  laymea,  /thie  fornper  werei:aUed  to  aflift.with 
their  opinion.  Knox  and  Willox  appeared  for 
the  whole  order,  and  pronotmced,  without  hefita- 
tioa,  both  from  the  precepts  and  examples  in 
fcripturc,  that  it  was  lawful  for  fubjcds  not  only 
I  to 
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to  refift  tyrannical  princes>  but  to  deprive  them  ^  ^-^  ^ 
of  that  authority,  which,  in  their  hands,  becomes  ^■■^v— ^^ 
an  iriftrument  for  deftroying  thofe  whom  the  Al-       '^^' 
mighty  ordaijied  them  to  protect.     The  decifion 
of  perfons  revered  fb  highly  for  their  facred  cha- 
rafter,  but  more  for  their  zeal  and  their  piety, 
had  great  weight  with  the  whole  aflTembly.     Not 
fatisfied  with  the  common  indifcriminate  manner 
of  fignifying  confent,  every  perfon  prefent  was 
called  an  his  turn  to  declare  his  fentiments,  and 
rifing  up  in  order,  all  gave  their  fuffrages,  with-  '^^  ^*- 
out  one  diffcntirig  voice,  for  depriving  the  Queen  Queen  of 
of  the  office  of  Regent,  which  (he  had  exercifed  k^ent!** 
fo  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  kingdom  *• 

This  extraordinary  fentence  was  owing  no  lefs  The  mo. 
to  the  love  of  liberty,  than  to  zeal  for  religion.  11,*?,  con- 
In  the  a£t  of  deprivation,  religious  grievances  are  **°^' 
(lightly  mentioned ;  and  the  dangerous  encroach- 
ments of  the  Queen  upon  the  civil  conftitution  are 
produced,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  in 
order  to  prove  their  condudt  to  have  been  not 
only  juft,  but  neceffary.  The  introducing  foreign 
troops  into  a  kingdom,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  i  the  feizing  and  fortifying  towns  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  j  the  promoting  ftrangers 
to  offices  of  great  power  and  dignity  $  the  debaf- 
ing  the  current  coin*i  the  fubverting  the  ancient 

laws  i 
*  Knox,  i84, 

»  The  ftaadard  of  money  in  Scotland"  was  continually  va- 
rying. In  the  1 6th  of  James  V.  A.  D*  1 539,  a  pound  weight 
of  gold,  when  coined,^roduced  108  pounds  of  current  monej^. 
But  under  the  Queen  Regent's  adminiftration,  A.  D.  1556^  a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  although  the  quantity  of  alloy  was 
P  a  conii- 
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^  %^  ^  laws;  the  impofingof  ncwand  burdenfometaxesj 
fc->-v--^  and  the  attempting  to  fubduc  the  kingdom,  and 
'^^^'  to  opprcfs  its  liberties,  by  open  and  repeated  a£ts 
of  violence,  are  enumerated  at  great  length,  and 
placed  in  the  ftrongeft  light.  On  all  thefe  ac- 
counts, the  Congregation  maintained,  that  the 
nobles,  as  counfcllors  by  birth-right  to  their  Mo- 
narchs,  arid  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  the 
conftituiion,  had  a  right  to  interpofe  j  and  there- 
fore, by  virtue  of  this  right,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  with  many  expreffions  of 
duty  and  fubmiffion  towards  them,  they  deprived 
the  Queen  Regent  of  her  office,  and  ordained, 
that,  for  the  future,  no  obedience  ftiould  be 
given  to  her  commands  ^ 

Violent  as  this  aftion  may  appear,  there  wanted 
not  principles  in  the  conftitution,  nor  precedents 
in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  to  juftify  and  to  au- 
thorifc  it.  Under  the  ariftocratical  form  of 
government  eftablifhed  among  the  Scots,  the 
power  of  the  Sovereign  was  extremely  limited. 
The  more  confiderable  nobles  were  themfelves 

confiderably  increafed,  produced  144I.  current  money.  In 
1529,  a  pound  weight  of  lilver,  when  coined, produced  9I.  2  s. ; 
but  in  1556,  it  produced  13I.  current  money.  Ruddimail. 
Prjefat.  ad  Anderf.  Diplomat.  Scotiae,  p.  80,  81,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  this  complaint,  which  the  malecontents  often 
repeated,  was  not  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation. 

^  M.  Caftelnau,  after  condemning  the  dangerous  councils 
of  the  Princes  of  Lorrai^,  with  regard  to  the  aflPairs  of  Scot- 
land, acknowledges,  with  his  ufual  candour,  that  the  Scots 
'declared  war  againft  the  Queen  Regent,  rather  from  a  defire 
of  vindicating  their  civil  liberties,  than  from  any  motive  of 
religion.     Mem.  446. 
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petty  princes,  poflcfling  extenfive  jurifdi6tions, 
aliYiofl:  independent  of  the  crown,  and  followed 
by  numerous  vaflals,  who,  in  every  conteft,  '^^^ 
efpoufed  their  chieftain's  quarrel,  in  oppofition 
to  the  King.  Hence  the  many  inftances  of  the 
impotence  of  regal  authority,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Scottifh  hiftory.  In  every  age,  the' 
nobles  not  only  claimed,  but  excrcifed  the  right 
of  controlling  the  King.  Jealous  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  in  defence 
of  them,  every  error  in  adminiftration  was  ob- 
fcrved,  every  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
the  ariftocracy  excited  indignation,  and  no  prince 
ever  ventured  to  tranfgrefs,the  boundaries  which 
the  law  had  prefcribed  to  prerogative,  without 
meeting  refiftance,  which  (hook,  or  overturned 
his  throne.  Encouraged  by  the  fpirit  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  countenanced  by  the  example  of 
their  anceftors,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them,  at  this  junfture, 
to  inquire  into  the  mal-adminiftration  of  the 
Queen  Regent,  and  to  preferve  their  country 
from  being  enflaved  or  conquered,  by  depriving 
her  of  the  power  to  execute  fuch  a  pernicious 
fcheme. 

The  a6l  of  deprivation,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  to  the  Queen  Regent, 
are  ftill  extant  ^  They  difcover  not  only  that 
mafculine  and  undaunted  fpirit,  natural  to  men 
capable  of  fo  bold  a  refolution  j  but  are  remark* 
able  for  a  precifion,  and  vigour  of  expreflion, 
which  we  are  furprifed  to  meet  with  in  an  age  fo 
«  Ifnox,  L84. 
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unpolifhed.  The  fame  obfcrvation  m^y  be  made 
with  rcfpcdt  to  the  other  public  papers  of  that  pe* 
'^^^'  riod.  The  ignoran<pc  or  bad  tafte  of  an  age  may 
render  the  compofitions  of  authors  by  profeflSon 
obfcure^  or  affedbed^  or  abfurd ;  but  the  language 
of  bufinefs  is  nearly  the  fame  at  all  times ;  and 
wherever  men  think  clearly,  and  are  thoroughly 
intereftcd,  they  exprefs  themfelves  with  perfpi-* 
cuity  and  fqrce, 
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TH  E  Lords  of  the  Congregation  foon  founds  book 
that  their  zeal  had  engaged  them  in  an  ^  l"l  ^ 
undertaking,  which  it  was  beyond  their  utmoft      1559- 
ability  to   accomplifti.      The  French  garrifoti,  gregaiion' 
defpifing  their  numerous  but  irregular  forces,  diffi^nlci? 
refufcd  to  furrender  Leith,  and  to  depart  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  nor  were  they  fufficiently  fkilful  in 
the  art  of  war  to  reduce  the  place  by  force,  or 
poffefled  of  the  artillwy,  or  magazines,  requifitc 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  their  followers,  though  of 
undaunted  courage,  yet  being  accuftomed  to  de- 
cide every  quarrel  by  a  battle,  were  ftrangers  to 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign,  and  foon  be- 
came inr^tieot  of  the  fevere  and  conftant  duty 
which  a  fiege  requires.    The  Queen's  emifiaries, 
who  found  it  cafy  to  mingle  with  their  country-^ 
men,  were  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  heighten  their 
difguft,  which  difcovered  itfelf  at  firft  in  murmurs 
.  P  4  and 
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^  %?  ^  ^^^  complaints,  bqt  on  occafion  of  the  want  of 
V  ■-^'.  -J  money  for  paying  the  army,  broke  out  into  open 
?^^?'      mutiny.     The  mod  eminent  leaders  were  hardly 
fecure  ffbm  the  unbridled  infqlencf  of  tl^e  fol- 
diersi  while  fome  of  inferior  rank,  interpoGng 
too  ralhly  in  order  to  que^  them,  fell  viftims  to 
their  rage.      Difcord,    confternation,    and  per- 
plexity, <:e^ned  in  the  camp  of  tlie  Reformer^. 
The  Duke,  their  General,  funk,  with  his  ufiial 
timidity,  under  the  terror  of  approaching  danger, 
and  c^ifcovered  manifeft  fymptorns  of  repentance 
for  his  rafhnefs,  in  efpoufing  fuch  a  defperate 
caufe. 
il^pirto  In  this  fituation  of  their  aflfiairs,  the  Congrega-^ 

forVffift.  tion  had  recourfe  to  Elizabeth,  from  whofe  pro- 
tcdtion  they  could  derive  their  only  reafanablo 
hope  of  fyccefs.  Spm^  of  their  more  fagacious 
leaders,  having  fprefcen  th^t  the  pajty  might  pro- 
bably be  involved  in  great  difficulties,  had  early, 
endeavoured  to  fecure  a  refource  in  any  fu.ch  exi- 
gency, by  entering  into  a  fecret  correfpond^'nce 
with  the  court  of  England  ^  Elizabeth,  aware  of 
the  dangerous  defigns  which  th^  Princes  of  Lor- 
rain  had  formed  vagainft  her  Crpwn^  was  early, 
fenfible  of  bow  much  importance  it  would  be, 
pot  only  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in, 
Scotland,  but  to  extend  her  own  influence  iti  that 
kingdom^;  and  perceiving  how  efFedually  the 
prefentinfurre6tions  would  contribute  tQifctard  or 
defeat  the  fchemes  formed  againft  England,  flie 

liftencd  with  pleafure  to  tbefe  applications  of  the 

•  •  jf 

»  Burn.  Hift.  Ref.  3.  Appcud.  278.    Keith,  Append.  21. 
*  See  Append.  No.  i. 
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inalecontents,  and  gave  them  private  aflurances 
of  powerful  fupport  to  their  caufe.  Randolph  % 
an  agent  extremely  proper  for  condufting  any  '^^^ 
dark  intrigue,  was  difpatched  into  Scotland,  and 
refiding  fccretly  ainong  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation, obfcrved  and  quickened  their  motions. 
Money  feemed  to  be  the  only  thing  they  wanted 
at  that  time ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  feafonable  re-* 
mittance  from  England**,  that  the  Scottifh  nobles 
had  been  enabled  to  take  th^  field,  and  to  ad- 
vance towards  Leith,  But  ^s  Elizabeth  was  dif- 
truftful  of  the  Scots,  and  ftudious  to  preferve  ap- 
pearances with  France,  her  fubfidies  were  be-r 
(lowed  at  firft  with  extreme  frugality.  The  fub-f 
fiftence  of  an  army,  and  the  expenees  of  a  ficgc, 
foon  exhaufted  this  penurious  fupply,  to  which 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  could  make  little 
addition  from  their  own  funds ;  and  the  ruin  an4 
difperfion  gf  the  party  mull  have  inftantly  fol- 
lower). 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  Cockburn  of  Ormifton  she  frnjt 
was  fent,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  the  go-  fnTa"  fum 
yernqrs  of  the  town  and  i:aflLle  of  Berwick.     As  ^^  "*»**>* 
Berwick  w^s,  at  that  time,  the  town  of  greateft 
importance  on  the  ScQttifh  frontier.  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  and  Sif  Jam^s  Crofts,  perfons  of  confider- 
able  figure,  were  employed  to  command  there, 
^nd  were  entrufted  with  a  difcretionary  power  of 
fupplying  the  Scottifh  malecontents,  according  to 
the  jexigenpy  pf  their  aflfairs.     From  them  Cock-p 

€  Keith,  iV-ppend.  29. 
K  nox,  214.    Keith,  Append.  44. 
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burn  received  four  thoufand  crowns,  but  little  to 

the  advantage  of  his  party.     The  Earl  of  Both- 

mwJ^tt      well,  by  the  Queen's  inftigation,  lay  in  wait  for 

ifiterccptcd.   j^inrj  Q,^  hjs  rctum,  dlfperfcd  his  followers,  wounded 

him,  and  carried  off  the  money. 

This  unexpeftcd  difappointment  proved  fatal 
to  the  party.  In  mere  dcfpair,  fome  of  the  more 
zealous  attempted  to  aflauk  Leith ;  but  the  French 
beat  them  back  with  difgrace,  feized  their  can- 
non, and  purfuing  them  to  the  gates  of  I'din- 
burgh,  were  on  the  point  of  entering  along  with 
them.  All  the  terror  and  confufion,  which  the 
profpefk  of  pillage  or  of  maflacre  can  excite  in  a 
place  taken  by  ftorm,  filled  the  city  on  this  occa- 
fion.  The  inhabitants  fled  from  the  enemy  by  the 
oppofite  gate;  the  forces  of  the  Congregation 
were  irrefolute  and  difmayed;  and  the  Queen's 
^partifans  in  the  town  openly  infulted  both.  At 
laft,  a  few  of  the  nobles  ventured  to  face  the 
enemy,  who,  after  plundering  fome  h6ufes  in  the 
fuburbs,  retired  with  their  booty,  and  delivered 
the  city  from  this  dreadful  alarm. 

A  SECOND  Iklrmift),  which  happened  a  few 
days  after,  was  no  lefs  unfortunate.  The  French 
fcnt  out  a  detachment  to  intercept  a  convoy  of 
provifions  which  was  defigned  for  Edinburgh. 
The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  having  intelli- 
gence of  this,  marched  in  all  hafte  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  their  troops,  and  falling  upon 
the  enemy  between  Reftalrig  and  Ldth,  with 
more  gallantry  than  good  conduft,  were  almoft 
furrounded  by  a  fecond  party  of  French,  who 
advanced  in  order  to  fupport  their  own  men.   In 

this 
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this  fituation,  a  retreat  was  the  only  thing  which  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
could  fave  the  Scots ;  but  a  retreat  over  marfliy  k   -i^'-v 
ground^  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  fuperior  in       *^^^* 
number,  could  not  long  be  conducted  with  order. 
A  fmall  body  of  the  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear.  They  min 
horfe  and  foot  fell  into  the  utmdft  confufion,  and  in!^l^ 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  over*caution  of  the  ^"^ 
French,  that  any  of  the  party  efcapcd  being  cut 
in  pieces. 

Os  this  fecond  blow,  the  hopes  and  fpirits  of 
the  Congregation  funk  altogether.  They  did  not 
think  themfelves  fccure  even  within  the  walls  of 
Edinburgh,  but  inftantly  determined  to  retire  to 
fome  place  at  a  greater  diftancc  from  the  enemy. 
In  vain  did  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  few 
others,  oppofe  this  cowardly  and  ignominious 
flight.  The  dread  of  the  prcfent  danger  prevailed 
over  both  the  fenfe  of  honour,  and  zeal  for  the 
caufe.  At  midnight  they  fet  out  from  Edin«  K«TemV.€. 
burgh,  in  great  confuGon,  and  marched  without 
halting  till  they  arrived  at  Stirling*. 

During  this  laft  infurredion^  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottifh  nobility  joined  the  Congregation* 
The  LfOrds  Seton  and  Borthwick  were  the  only 
perfons  of  rank  who  took  arms  fpr  the  Queen,  and 
afljfted  her  in  defending  Leith  ^  Bothwell  openly 
favoured  her  gaufe,  but  refided  ^t  his  own  houfe, 
The  Earl  of  Huntly,  conformable  to  the  crafty 
policy  which  diftingui(hes  his  charafter, .  amufed 
the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  whom  he  had 
Mg^ged  to  aflift,  vith  many  fair  promifes,  but 

*  ^eith.  Append.  ?l— 45,  ^  K^ith,  Append.  31, 
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never  joined  them  with  a  finglc  man  ^.  The 
Earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
'^^'*  tion,  fluftuated  in  a  ftate  of  irrefolution,  and 
did  not  aft  heartily  for  the  common  caufc.  Lord 
Erfkinc,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Caftle,  though 
a  Proteftant,  maintained  a  neutrality,  which  he 
deemed  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  office  i  and 
having  been  intruded  by  Parliament  with  the 
command  of  the  principal  fortrefs  in  the  king- 
dom, he  refolved  that  neither  faftion  fhould  get 
it  into  their  hands* 
Maithn^  A  FEW  days  bcforc  the  retreat  of  the  Congre- 

[hroiecn  gation,  the  Queen  fufFered  an  irreparable  lofs 
D.wager.  ^^  ^j^^  defeftioH  of  her  principal  Secretary,  -Wil- 
liam Maitland  of  Lethington.  His  zeal  for  the 
Reformed  religion,  together  with  his  warm  re- 
monftrances  againft  the  violent  meafure^  which 
the  Queen  was  carrying  on,  expofed  him  fo  much 
to  her  refentment,  and  to  that  of  her  French 
counfellors,  that  he^  fufpefting  his  life  to  be  in 
danger,  withdrew  fecretly  from  Leith,  and  fled  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  ^  j  and  they,  with 
open  arms,  received  a  convert,  whofe  abilities 
added  both  ftrength  and  reputation  to  their  caufe. 
Maitland  had  early  applied  to  public  bufmefs  adr 
rairable  natural  talents,  improved  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  liberal  arts  ;  and,  at  a  time  of  life, 
when  his  countrymen  of  the  fame  quality  were 
following  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  or  ferving  as 
adventurers  in  the  armies  of  France,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  all  the  fccrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  put 

t'  Keith,  Append.  33.    Knox,  222,  ^  Knox,  192. 
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upon  a  level  with  perfons  of  the  moft  confum* 
mate  experience  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
He  pofleiTed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  intrepid  '^^^ 
fpirit,  which  delights  in  purfuing  bold  defigns, 
and  was  no  lefs  matter  of  that  political  dexterity 
which  is  neceffary  for  carrying  them  on  with 
fuccefs.  But  thcfe  qualities  were  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  addrefs 
fometimes  degenerated  into  cunning;  his  acute- 
nefs  bordered  upon  excefs ;  his  invention,  over- 
fertile,  fuggefted  to  him,  on  fome  occafions, 
chimerical  fyftems  ipf  policy,  t66  refined  for  the 
genius  of  his  age  or  country;  and  his  enter- 
prizing  fpirit  engaged  him  in  projefts  vaft  and 
fplendid,  but  beyond  his  utmoft  power  to  exe- 
cute. All  the  Gotemporary  writers,  to  what- 
ever faftion  they  belong,  mention  him  with  an 
admiration,  which  nothing  could  have  excited 
but  the  greateft  fuperiority  of  penetration  and 
abilities. 

Thb  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Congregation 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  the  terror  and  con- 
fufion  which  had  feized  the  party  at  Edinburgh, 
that,  before  the  army  reached  Stirling,  it  dwindled 
to  an  ihconfiderable  number.  The  (pirit  of  Knox, 
however,  ftill  remained  undaunted  and  ereft,  and 
having  mounted  the  pulpit,  he  addreffed,  to  his 
defponding  hearers,  an  exhortation  which  won- 
derfully animated  and  revived  them.  The  heads 
of  this  difcourfe  are  inferted  in  his  hiftory*,  and 
afford  a  ftriking  example  of  the  boldnefs  and 

*  Knox,  193. 
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•  %^  ^  freedom  of  reproof  aflbmed  by  the  firft  Re* 
%^^^mj  formers^  as  well  as  a  fpecimcn  of  his  own  (kill 
■^5«*  in  chafing  the  topics  moft  fitted  to  influence  and 
roufe  his  audience. 
Ti»e  Lordt  A  MEETING  of  thc  leaders  being  called^  to  con- 
^ailoa^"'  fider  what  courfe  they  fhould  hold,  now  that  their 
tolifiabeth.  ^^^^  rcfourccs  were  all  exhaufted,  and  their  de- 
ftru Aion  appeared  to  be  unavoidable,  without  fo« 
reign  aid,  they  turned  their  eyes  once  more  to 
England,  and  refolved  to  implore  the  adiftance 
of  Elizabeth  towards  finifhing  an  enterprife,  in 
which  they  had  fo  fatally  eiq^erienced  their  own 
weaknefs,  and  the  ftrength  of  their  adverfarics. 
Maitland,  as  the  moft  able  negociator  of  thc 
party,  was  employed  in  this  embafly.  In  his  ab^ 
fence,  and  during  thc  inadive  feafbn  of  the  year, 
it  was  agreed  to  difmifs  their  followers,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  which  had  (b  far 
exceeded  the  ufual  time  of  fervice.  But,  in  or-» 
der  to  preferve  the  counties  moft  devoted  to  their 
intereft,  the  Prior  oif  St.  Andrew's,  with  part  of 
the  leaders,  retired  into  Fife.  The  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  with  the  reft,  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Hamilton.  There  was  little  need  of  Maitland's 
addrefs  or  eloquence  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  take 
his  country  under  her  protcftion.  She  obferved 
the  prevalence  of  the  French  counfels,  and  thc 
progrefs  of  their  arms  in  Scotland,  with  great 
concern ;  and  as  flie  well  forefaw  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  their  fchemes  in  that  kingdom,  fhc 
had  already  come  to  a  refolution  with  regard  to 
the  part  (he  herfclf  would  aft,  if  their  power 
there  (hould  grow  ftill  more  formidable* 
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In  order  to  give  the  Queen  and  her  Privy  book 
Council  a  full  and  diftindt  view  of  any  important  ^    -/-  ^ 
matter  which  might  come  before  them,  it  feems  Morit2* 
to  have  been  the  praftice  of  Elizabeth's  minifters  •**»«^>  ^«* 
to  prepare  memorials,  in  which  they  clearly  dated  hl^to%mgt 
the  point  under  deliberation,    laid   down   the  ****** 
grounds  of  ihe  condudt  which  they  herd  to  be 
moft  reafonable,  and  propofed  a  method  for  carry- 
ing their  plan  into  execution.  Two  papers  of  this 
kind,  written  by  Sir  William  Cecil  with  his  own 
hand,  and  fubmitted  by  the  Queen  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  her  Privy  Council,  ftill  remain*'; 
they   are  entitled,  *'  A  Ihort  difcuflion  of  the 
"  weighty  matter  of  Scotland,"  and  do  honour 
to  the  induftry  and  penetration  of  that  great  Mi- 
nifter.  The  motives  which  determined  the  Queen 
to  efpoufe  fo  warmly  the  defence  of  the  Congre- 
gation, are  reprefented  with  perfpicuity  and  force  j 
and  the  confequences  of  fufFering  the  French  to 
eftablilh  themfelves  in  Scotland,  are  predidted 
with  great  accuracy  and  difcernmenr. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  nature,  that  every 
fociety  hath  a  right  to  defend  itfelf,  not  only  from 
prefent  dangers,  but  from  fuch  as  may  proba}>ly 
enfue ;  to  which  ke  adds,  that  nature  and  reafon 
teach  every  Prince  to  defend  himfelf  by  the  fame 
means  which  his  adverfaries  employ  to  diftrefs 
him.  Upon  thefe  grounds,  he  eftablifhes  the 
right  of  England  to  interpoie  in  the  affairs  of 

^  Bum.   vol.  iii.    Append.  283.     Forbes,  i.   387,^  Ice. 
Keltic,  Append.  24. 
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BOOK  Scbtlind,  and  to  prevent  the  conqueft  of  tKat 
w— v^ — ►  kingdom,   at  which  the  French  openly  aimed^ 
»s$9«      'j'h^  French,  he  obfcrvcs,  are  the  ancient  and 
implacable  enemies  of  England.    Hoftilities  had 
fubfifted  between  the  two  nations  for  many  centum 
ries.  No  treaty  of  peace,  into  which  they  entered^  . 
had  ever  been  cordial  or  fincere.    No  good  efFeft 
was  therefore  to  be  expefted  from  the  peace  lately 
agreed  upon,  which  being  extorted  by   prcfent 
necefTity,   would  be  negligently  obferved,    and 
broken  on  the  flighteft  pretences.   In  a  very  Ihorc 
time,  France  would  recover  its  former  opulence ; 
and  though  now  drained  of  men  and  money  by  a 
tedious  and  unfuccefsful  war,  it  would  quickly  be 
in  a  condition  for  afting,  and   the  reftlefs  and 
martial  genius  of  the  people  would  render  adion 
neccflary.     The  Princes  of  Lorrain,  who  at  that 
time  had  the  entire  diredion  of  French  affairs, 
were   animated  with  the   moft.  virulent  hatred 
againft  the  Englifti  nation.     They  openly  called 
in  queftion  the  legitimacy  of  the  Queen's  birth, 
and  by  advancing  the  title  and  pretenfions  of  their 
niece  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  ftudied  to  deprive 
Eliziabeth  of  her  Crown.     With  this  view,  they 
had  laboured  to  exclude  the  Englifla  from  the 
•    treaty  of  Chateau  en  Cambrefiji,  and  endeavoured 
to  conclude  a  feparate  peace  with  Spain.     They, 
bad  perfuaded  Henry  II.  to  permit  his  daughter- 
in-law  to  aflume.the  title  and  arms  of  Queen  of 
England  ;  and  even  fincc  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace,  they  had  folicited  at  Rome,  and  obtained 
a  buH,  de:claring  Elizabeth's  birth  to  be  illegiti- 
mate.    Though  the  wifdom  and  moderation  o^ 
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the  Conftable  Montmorency  hadj  for  fome  time, 
t:hecked  their  career,  yet  thefe  reftraints  being 
now  removed  by  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  '559' 
difgrace  of  his  miniftcr^  the  utmoft  exceffes  of 
violence  were  to  be  dreaded  from  their  furious 
ambition,  armed  with  fovereign  power.  Scotland 
is  the  quarter  whence  they  can  attack  England 
with  moft  advantage.  A  war  on  the  borders  of 
that  country  cxpofes  France  to  no  danger,  but 
one  unfuccefsfui  action  there  may  hazard  the 
Crown,  and  overturn  the  government  of  England. 
In  political  conduct,  it  is  childifli  to  wait  till  the 
defigns  of  an  enemy  be  ripe  for  execution.  The 
Scottifh  n6bles,  after  their  utmoft  efforts,  have 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  far  from  ex* 
pelling  the  invaders  of  their  liberties^  they  be- 
hold the  French  power  daily  increafingj  and  muft 
at  laft  ceafe  from  ftruggling  any  longer  in  a  con- 
teft  fo  unequal.  The  invading  of  England  will 
immediately  follow  the  redudlion  of  the  Scottifh  . 
malecontents,  by  the  abandoning  of  whom  to  the 
mercy  of  the  French,  Elizabeth. will  open  a  way 
for  her  enemies  into  the  heart  of  her  own  king- 
dom, and  expofe  it  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
the  danger  of  conqueft.  Nothing  therefore  re- 
mained but  to  meet  the  enemy  while  yet  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  England,  and  by  fupporting  the  Con- 
gregation with  a  powerful  army,  to  render  Scot* 
land  the  theatre  of  the  war,  to  crufh  the  defigns 
of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  in  their  infancy,  and. 
by  fuch  an  early  and  unexpected  efForr,  to  expel 
the  French  out  of  Britain,  before  their  power  had 
time  to  take  root,  and  grow  up  to  any  formidable 
Vol.  I.  Q^  height. 
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height-  But  as  the  matter  was  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  any  which  could  fall  under  the  confidera- 
'55'*  tion  of  an  Englifh  Monarch,  wifdom  and  mature 
counfel  were  neceffary  in  the  firfl:  place,  and  after- 
wards vigour  and  expedition  in  conduftj  the 
danger  was  urgent,  and,  by  lofing  a  fingle  mo- 
ment, might  become  unavoidable  *. . 

These  arguments  produced  their  fuU^cfFeft 
upon  Elizabeth,  who  was  jealous,  in  an  extreme 
degree,  of  every  pretender  to  her  Crown,  and  no 
lefs  anxious  topreferve  the  tranquillity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  her  fubjefts.  From  thefe  motives  fhe  had 
afted,  in  granting  the  Congregation  an  early  fup-- 
ply  of  money ;  and  from  xhe  fame  principles  (lie 
determined,  in  their  prefent  exigency,  to  afford 
them  more  cffedual  aid.  One  of  Maitland's  at- 
tendants was  inftantly  difpatched  into  Scotland 
with  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  her  proteftion, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  dclired  to 
fend  commiffioners  into  England  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  and  to  fettle  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk"*. 
TbeQueen        Mean-while,  the  Quecn  Regent,  from  whom 

XxO  wager  ^*^  ^*^ 

jncan-whiie  no  motion  of  the  Congregation  could  long  be 

jrcnch"      concealed,  dreaded  the  fuccefs  of  this  negotiation 

gaTnftthem.  ^ith  the  court  of  England,  and  forefaw  how  little 

fhe  would  be  able  to  refill  the  united  effort  of  the 

two  kingdoms.     For  this  reafon  (he  determined, 

if  poflible,  to  get  the  ftart  of  Elizabeth  •  and  by 

'  The  arguments  which  the  Scots  employed,  in  order  to 
obtain  Elizabeth's  aififlance,  are  urged  with  great  force,  in  a 
paper  of  Maitland's.    See  Appendix,  No.  II* 

"  Keith,  114.'  Rymer,  xv^  p.  569* 
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Venturing,  notwithftanding  the  inclemency  of  the  ^  9^^^  ^ 
winter  feafon^  to  attack  the  malecontents  in  their  c  ^■^^  .j 
prefent  difperfed  and  helplefs  fituation,  Ihe  hoped      '^^'' 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war>  before  the  arrival  of 
their  Englifli  allies. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  body  of  her  French  forces, 
l^ho  were  augmented,  about  this  time^  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Count  de  MartigUes,  with  a  thoufand 
veteran  foot,  and  fome  cavalry,  were  commanded 
to  march  to  Stirling,  Having  there  croffed  the 
Forth,  they  proceeded  dong  the  coaft  of  Fifcj 
deftroying  and  plundering,  with  exceflive  out* 
rage,  the  houfes  and  lands  of  thofe  whom^  they 
deemed  their  enemies.  Fife  was  the  rtioft  po* 
pulous  and  powerful  county  iiT^the4tifrgdom,  and 
moft  devoted  to  the  Congregation,  who  had  hi^ 
therto  drawn  from  thence  their  moft  confiderable 
fupplies,  both  of  men  and  provifions ;  and  there- 
fore, befidcs  punifliing  the  difaffeftion  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  pillaging  the  country,  the  French 
propofed  to  feize  and  fortify  St.  Andrew's,  and 
to  leave  in  it  a  garrifon  fufficient  to  bridle  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  province,  arid  to  keep  pof- 
fefliion  of  a  port  fituated  on  the  main  ocean  ". 

But  on  this  occafion,  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's^  Lord  Ruthven,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and 
d  few  of  the  moft  aftive  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, perforfnedi  by  their  bravery  and  good  con- 
duft,  a  fervice  of  tlie  utmoft  importance  to  their 
party.  Having  aflembled  fix  hundred  horfe, 
they  infefted  the  French  with  continual  incur*- 
fions,  beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted  their 
*  Haynes,  221,  &c. 
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convoys  of  provifions,  cut  off  their  ftraggling 
parties,  and  fo  harafled  them  with  perpetual 
alarms,  that  they  prevented  them  for  more  than 
three  weeks  from  advancing ». 

At  laft  the  Prior,  with  his  feeble  party,  was 
conrftrairied  to  retire,  and  the  French  fet  out  from 
Kirkaldy,  and  began  to  move  along  the  coa^  to- 
wards St.  Andrew's.  They  had  advanced  but  a 
January  13.  few  milcs,  when,  from  an  eminence,  they  defcried 
a  powerful  fleet  fleering  its  courfe  up  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  As  they  knew  that  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf 
was,  at  that  time,  preparing  to  fail  for  Scotland 
with  a  numerous  army,  they  haftily  concluded 
that  thefe  fhips  belonged  to  him,  and  gave  way 
to  the  moft  immoderate  tranfport»  of  joy>  on  the 
profpedt  of  this  long-expe£ted  fuccour.  Their 
great  guns  were  already  fired  to  wj^lcome  their 
friends,  and  to  fpread  the  tidings  and. terror  of 
their  arrival  among  their  enemies,  when  a  fmall 
boat  from  the  oppofite  coaft  landed,  and  blafted 
their  premature  and  fhort-lived  triumph,  by  in- 
forming them,  that  it  was  the  fleet  of  England 
which  was  in  fight,  intended  for  the  aid  of  the 
Congregation,  and  was  foon  to  be  followed  by  a 
formidable  land  army  p. 

Throughout  her  whole  reign,  Elizabeth  was 
cautious,  but  decifive  j  and  by  her  promptitude 
in  executing  her  refolutions,  joined  to  the  delibe- 
ration with  which  fhe  formed  them,  her  admini- 
Aration  became  remarkable,  no  lefs  for  its  vigour, 
•than  for>its  wifdom.  Np  fooner  did  fhe  deter- 
mine to  aSbrd  her  proteftion  to  the  I.x>rds  of  the 

®  Kuox,.202.  P  Ibid.  203. 
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Congregation,  than  they  experienced  the  aftivity,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  her'power.  The  fcafon  v,^— y^.^ 
of  the  year  would  not  permit  her  land  army  to  '^^' 
take  the  field  ;  but  left  the  French  (hould,  in  the 
mean  time,  receive  new  reinforcements,  Ihe  in- 
ftantly  ordered  a  ftrong  fquadron  to  cruife  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  She  fecms,  by  her  inftruftions 
to  Winter  her  Admiral,  to  have  been  defirous  of 
preferving  the  appearances  of  friendfhip  towards 
the  Flinch  •*.  But  thefe  were  only  appearances ; 
if  any  French  fleet  Ihould  attempt  to  land,  he  was 
commanded  to  prevent  it,  by  every  aft  of  hoflility 
and  violence.  It  was  the  fight  of  this  fquadron, 
which  occafioned  at  firft  fo  much  joy  among  the 
French,  but  which  foon  infpired  them  with  fuch 
terror,  as  faved  Fife  from  the  efi^edls  of  their  ven* 
geance.  Apprehenfive  of  being  cut  oflT  from  their 
companions  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  they  retreated 
towards  Stirling  with  the  utmoft  precipitation, 
and,  in  a  dreadful  feafon,  and  through  roads  al- 
moft  impaflable,  arrived  at  Leith,  harafl^ed  and 
exhaufted  with  fatigue '. 

The  Englifh  fleet  caft  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Leith,  and  continuing  in  that  ftation  till  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace,  both  prevented  the  garrifon  of 
Leith  from  receiving  fuccours  of  any  kind,  and 
confiderably  facilitated  the  operations  of  their  own 
forces  by  land. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Englifli  fquadron.  They  con. 
the  Commiflioners  of  the  Congregation  repaired  rr"a*y  wiih 
to  Berwick,  and  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Fcbla^' 
Norfolk,  a  treaty,  the  bond  of  that  union  with 

H  Keith,.  Appendix  45.  Haynes,  231.  'Knox,  203. 
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^  %?  ^  Elizabeth,  which  was  of  fo  great  advantage  to  the 
u  -^yl-,;  caufc.     To  give  a  check  to  the  dangerous  and 
'^^®'      rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  ScQtland| 
was  the  profeffed  defign  of  the  contrafting  parties. 
In  order  to  this,  the  Scots  engaged  never  to  fufr 
fer  any  clofer  union  of  their  country  with  France  | 
and  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  uttermoft  againft 
all  attempts  of  conqueft.  Elizabeth,  on  her  part^ 
promifed  to  employ  in  Scotland  a  powerful  army, 
for  their  affiftance,  which  the  Scots  undertook  tq 
join  with  all  their  forces;  no  place  in  Scotland 
was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh ;  what- 
ever fliould  be  taken  from  the  enepiy  was  either 
to  be  rafed,  or  kept  by  the  Scots,  at  their  choice  | 
if  any  invafion  Ihould  be  made  upon  England, 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  affift  Elizabeth  with 
part  of  their  forces  j  and  to  afcerjain  their  faith- 
ful obfervance  of  the  treaty,  they  boTupd  them^ 
.  fclves  to  deliver  hoftages  to  Elizabeth,  before  the 
march  of  her  army  into  Scotland  j  in  conclufion, 
the  Scots  made  many  proteftations  of  obedience 
and  loyalty  towards  their  own  Queen,  in  every 
thing  not  inconfiftent  with  their  religion,  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country*. 
TheEngitfli       The  Englifli  army,  confifting  of  fix  thoufand 
fiegJto^'      foot,  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  under  the  command 
Ap"ii2.       of  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  entered  Scotland  early 
in  the  Spring.     The  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tion affembled  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  tq 
meet  their  new  allies  ;  and  haying  joined  them 
with  great  multitudes  of  their  followers,  they  ad- 
vanced together  towards  Leith.      The  French 
•  Knor,  217^     Haynes,  253,  &c. 
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We  little  able  to  keep  the  field  againft  an  eneipy  *  ^ ^^  ^ 
fo  much  fuperior  in  number.  A  ftrong  body  of  u.-y-^^^ 
troops,  deftined  for  their  relief,  had  been  feat-  ^^^' 
tcred  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  had  either  perilhcd 
on  the  coaft  of  France,  or  with  difficulty  had  re- 
covered the  ports  of  that  kingdom^  But  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  defend  Leith,  till  the  Princes 
of  Lorrain  fhould  make  good  the  magnificent 
promifes  of  affiftance,  with  which  they  daily  en- 
couraged them  J  or  till  fcarcity  of  provifions 
fhould  conftrain  the  Englifli  to  retire  into  their 
own  country.  In  order  to  haften  this  latter  event, 
they  did  not  negleft  the  ufual,  though  barbarous 
precaution  for  diftreffing  an  invading  enemy,  by 
burning  and  laying  wafte  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
try'. The  zeal,  however,  of  the  nation,  fruftrated 
their  intentions  i  eager  to  contribute  towards  re- 
moving their  oppreflTors,  the  people  produced 
their  hidden  ftores  to  fupport  their  friends  i  the 
jieighbouring  counties  fupplied  every  thing  necef- 
fary,  and  far  from  wanting  fubfiftence,  the  Eng- 
lifli found,  in  their  camp,  all  forts  of  provifions 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  had  for  fome  time  been 
known  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  *. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Englifli  army,  the 
Queen  Regent  retired  into  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh. Her  health  was  now  in  a  declining  fl:ate, 
and'  her  mind  broken  and  deprefled  by  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  her  adminifl:ration.  To  avoid  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  a  fiege,  flie  committed 
herfelf  to  the  proteftion  of  Lord  Erflcine.  This 
nobleman  fl:ill  preferved  his  neutrality,  and  by 

*  Mem.  de  Caftel.  450.      "  Knox,  225.      *  Knox,  ibid. 
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^  ^in   ^  ^^^  i'lt^gntyj  ^nd  love  of  his  country,  merited 
L-.-^  — ^  equally  the  efteem  of  both  parties.    He  received 
'^^^*      the  Queen  herfelf  with  the  utmofl;  honour  and  re- 
fpeft,  but  took  care  to  admit  no  fuch  retinue  as 
might  endanger  his  command  of  the  caftle^. 
April  6,  A  FEW  days  after  they  arrived  in  Scotland,  the 

Englifli  invefted  Leith.  The  garrifon,  fhut  up 
within  the  town,  was  almoft  half  as  numerous  as 
the  army  which  fat  down  before  it,  and  by  ^n 
obftinate  defence  protradled  the  fiege  to  a  great 
length.  The  circumftances  of  this  fiege,  related 
by  contemporary  hiftorians,  men  without  know- 
ledge or  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  are  often 
obfcure  and  imperfeft,  and  at  this  diftance  of 
time  are  not  confider^bk  enough  to  be  enter-? 
gaining. 

At  firft  the  French  endeavoured  to  keep  pofr 
feffion  of  the  Hawk  Hill,  a  rifing  ground  not 
ApTii  15.  far  diftant  from  the  town,  but  were  beat  from  it 
w^ith  great  flaughter,  chiefly  by  the  furious  attack 
of  the  Scottifli  cavalry.  Within  a  few  days,  the 
French  had  their  full  revenge;  having  fallied 
out  with  a  ftrong  body,  they  entered  the  Englifh 
trenches,  broke  their  troops,  nailed  part  of  their 
cannon,  and  killed  at  lead  double  the  number 
they  had  lofl:  in  the  former  flcirmifh.  Nor  \yere 
the  Englifli  more  fortunate  in  an  attempt  which 
they  made  to  take  the  place  by  affault  j  they  were 
met  with  equal  courage,  and  repulfed  with  con- 
May  7.  fiderable  lofs.  From  the  detail  of  thefe  circum- 
ilances  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  it  is  eafy  to 
obferve  the  diff^erent  charafters  of  the  French 
Y  Forbgs's  Colka.  vol.  i.  503.     Keith,  122. 
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ftnd  Englifli  troops.  The  former,  trained  to  war,  *  ^9  ^ 
under  the  adive  reigns  of  FrancisL  and  Henry  II.  ^^^^1-^ 
defended  themfelves  not  only  with  the  bravery,  *5^ 
but  with  the  Ikill  of  veterans.  The  latter,  who 
had  been  more  accuftomed  to  peace,  ftill  pre- 
ferved  the  intrepid  and  defperate  valour  peculiar 
to  the  nation,  but  difcovered  few  marks  of  mill* 
tary  genius,  or  of  experience  in  the  pradlicc  of 
war.  Every  misfortune  or  difappointment  during 
the  fiege  mull  be  imputed  to  manifeft  errors  in 
condudt.  The  fuccefs  of  the  befieged  in  their 
fally  was  owing  entirely  to  the  fecurity  and  negli- 
gence of  the  Englifh :  many  of  their  officers-  were 
ab/enti  their  foldiers  had  left  their  ftations ;  and 
the  trenches  were  almoft  without  a  guard''.  The 
ladders,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  aflault, 
wanted-  a  great  deal  of  the  neceffary  length  j  and 
the  troops  employed  in  that  fervice  were  ill  fup- 
ported.  The  trenches  were  opened,  at  firft,  in 
an  improper  place ;  and  as  it  was  found  expedient 
to  change  the  ground,  both  time  and  labour 
were  loft.  The  weaknefs  of  their  own  Centrals, 
no  lefs  than  the  ftrength  of  the  French  garrifon, 
rendered  the  progrefs  of  the  Englifli  wonder- 
fully flow.  The  long  continuance,  however,  of 
the  ftcge,  and  the  lofs  of  part  of  their  magazines 
by  an  accidental  fire,  reduced  the  French  to  ex- 
treme diftrefs  for  want  qf  provifions,  which  the 
profpedt  of  relief  made  them  bear  with  admirable 
fortitude. 

While  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  French 
protradted  the  fiege  fo  far  beyond  cxpcftation, 

^  Haynes,  2^4.  298.  305,  &c. 
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»  o  o  K  i}^  leaders  of  the  Congregation  were  not  idle. 
x_-^~_j  By  new  aflbciations  and  confederacies,  they  la- 
's^     boured  to  unite  their  party  more  perfedkly.     By 
publicly  ratifying  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ber- 
wick, they  endeavoured  to  render  the  alliance 
with  England  firm  and  indiflbluble.  Among  the 
fubfcribers  of  thefe  papers,  we  find  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  and  fome  others,  who  had  not  hitherto 
concurred  with  the  Congregation  in  any  of  their 
meafures  *•     Several  of  thefe  Lords,  particularly 
the  Earl  of  Huntly,  ftill  adhered  to  the  Popiftj 
church ;  but  on  this  occafion,  neither  their  re- 
ligious fentiments,  *  nor  their  former  cautiou$* 
maxims,  were  regarded  j  the  torrent  of  national 
refentment  and  indignation  againft  the  French 
hurried  them  on  ^, 
Death  and         The  Quecn  Regent,   the  inftrument,    rather 
tbe^ee'n^^  th^  thc  caufc  of  involving  Scotland  in  thofc  ca- 
'^•*"^      lamities  under  which  it  groaned  at  tl\at  time, 
died  during  the  heat  of  the  fiege.     No  Princefs 
ever  poffeffed  qualities  more  capable  of  render- 
ing ller  adminiftration  illuftrious,  <3r  her  people 

*  Burn,  vol.  iii.  287.     Knox,  221.     Haynes,  261.  263, 

*  The  dread  of  the  French  power  did  on  many  occafions 
fiirmount  the  zeal  which  the  Catholic  nobbs  had  for  their  re- 
ligion. Befides  the  prefumptive  evidence  for  this,  arifing 
from  thc  memorial  mentioned  by  Burnet,  Hift.  of  the  Re-? 
formation,  vol.  iii.  281.  and  publifhcd  by  him,  App.  p.  278; 
the  inftrudions  of  Elizabeth  to  Randolph  her  agent,  put  it  be-» 
yond  all  doubt,  that  many  zbalous  Papifts  thought  the  alliance 
with  England  to  be  neccflUry  for  prcferving  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  kingdom.  Keith,  158.  Huntly  him- 
felf  began  a  correfpondencc  with  Elizabeth's  Minifters,  be- 
fore the  march  of  the  Englifh  army  into  Scotland.  Haynes'5 
State  Papers,  2^1.  263,     See  Append.  No.  III. 
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happy,  Of  much  difccrnment,  and  no  left  ad-  book 
4refs ;  of  great  intrepidity,  and  equal  prudence  j  t^r-v^,_i 
gentle  and  humane,  without  weaknefs  j  zealous  '^^- 
for  her  religion,  without  bigotry  i  a  lover  of 
juftice,  without  rigour.  One  circumftance,  how- 
ever, and  that,  too,  the  cxcefs  of  a  virtue,  rather 
than  any  vice,  poifoned  all  thefe  great  qualities, 
and  rendered  her  government  unfortunate,  and 
her  name  odious.  Devoted  to  the  intereft  of 
France,  her  native  country,  and  attached  to  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain  her  brothers,  with  moft  paf* 
fionate  fpndnefs ;  flie  departed,  in  order  to  gra* 
tify  them,  from  every  maxim  ^hich  her  own  wif- 
dom  or  humanity  would  have  approved.  She  out-f 
Jived,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  reputation  and 
popularity  which  had  fmoothed  her  way  to  the 
higheft  ftation  in  the  kingdom ;  and  rnany  esj- 
^mples  of  falfehood,  and  fome  of  feverity,  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  adminiftration,  totally  alienated 
froni  hpr  the  affedions  of  a  people,  who*  had 
once  placed  in  her  an  unbounded  confidence^ 
But,  even  by  her  enemies,  thefe  unjuftifiablc 
adlions  were  imputed  to  the  facility,  not  to  thc< 
malignity  of  her  nature ;  and  while  they  taxed 
her  brothers,  and  French  counfellors,  with  rafli- 
nefs  and  cruelty,  they  ftill  allowed  her  the  praifc 
of  prudence  and  of  lenity  ^  A  few  days  before 
her  death,  ftie  defired  an  interview  with  the  Prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Congregation,  To  them  fhe. la- 
mented the  fdPtal  iffue  of  thofe  violent  councils^ 
yfhkh  (he  had  been  obliged  to  follow ;  and,  with 

c  Buchan.  324. 
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the  candour  natural  to  a  generous  mind,  con- 
fcffcd  the  errors  of  her  own  adminiftration,  and 
begged  forgivenefs  of  thofe  to  whom  they  had 
been  hurtful ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  (he  warned 
them,  amidft  their  druggies  for  liberty,  and  the 
fhock  of  arms,  not  to  lofe  fight  of  the  loyally 
and  fubjeftion  which  was  due  to  their  fovercign  **. 
The  remainder  of  her  time  (he  employed  in  re- 
Jigious  meditations  and  exercifes.  She  even  in- 
vited the  attendance  of  Willox,  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  among  the  Reformed  preachers,  liftened 
to  his  inftrudtions  with  reverence  and  attention  % 
and  prepared  for  the  approach  of  death  with  a  de- 
cent fortitude. 
Moriresof  NOTHING  could  now  favc  thc  Frcnch  troops, 
10  conclude  Ihut  up  in  Leith,  but  the  immediate  conclufion 
of  a  peace,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army 
from  the  continent.  Thc  Princes  of  Lorrain 
amufed  their  party  in  Scotland  with  continual  ex- 
peftations  of  thc  latter,  and  had  thereby  kept 
alive  their  hopes  and  their  courage.  But  at  laft^ 
thc  fituation  of  France,  rather  than  the  terrbr  of 
the  Englifh  arms,  or  the  remonftraaccs  of  the 
Scottifli  malecontents,  conftrained  them,  though 
with  reluftance,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
pacific  councils.  The  Proteftants  in  France  were, 
at  that  time,  a  party  formidable  by  their  number, 
and  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprifing  genius 
of  their  leaders.  Francis  II.  had  treated  them 
with  extreme  rigour,  and  difcovered,  by  every 
ftep  he  took,  a  fettled  refolution  to  extirpate  their 
religion,  and  to  ruin  thofe  who  profeffed  it.     At 

^  Lelly,  de  Rebus  Geft.  Scot.  222.*       «  Knox,  22^8. 
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the  profpe6t  of  this  danger  to  themfelves,  and  to 
their  caufe,    the  Proteftants  were  alarmed,  but 
not  terrified.    Anioiated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed       **^ 
with  refentment,  they  not  only  prepared  for  their 
own  defence,  but  refolved,  by  fome  bold  aftion» 
to  anticipate  the  fchemes  of  their  enemies ;  and 
as  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  were  deemed  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  King's  violent  meafures,  they 
marked  them  out  to  be  the  firfl;  viftims  of  their 
indignation.    Hence,  and  not  from  any  dilloyalty 
to  the  King,  proceeded  the  famous  confpiracy  of 
Amboife ;  and  though  the  vigilance  and  good  for-  March  15. 
tune  of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  difcovered  and 
idifappointcd  that  dcfign,  it  was  eafy  to  obferve 
new  ftorms  gathering  in  every  province  of  the 
kingdom,  and  ready  to  burft  out  with  all  the  fury 
and  outrage  of  civil  war.     In  this  fituation,  the 
ambition  of  the  Houfe  of  Lorrain  was  called  off 
.from  the  thoughts  of  foreign  conquefts,  to  de- 
fend the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  French  crown, 
and  inftead  of  fending  new  reinforcements  into 
Scotland^,   it  became  neceffary  to  withdraw  the 
veteran  troops  already  employed  in  that  king- 
dom ^ 

In  order  to  condudt  an  affair  of  fo  much  im-  Thcnego. 
portance  and  delicacy,  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  thalTur- 
made  choice  of  Monluc  Bifhop  of  Valence,  and  of  p""^*^' 
the  Sieur  de  Randan.     As  both  thefe,  efpecially 
the  former,  were  reckoned  inferior  to  no  perfons 
of  that  age  in  addrefs  and  political  refinement, 
.Elizabeth  oppofed,to  them  Ambaffadors  of  equal 
abilities  i  Cecil  her  Prime  Minifter,  a  map  per- 

'  Leflyj  224. 
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*  ^Tf^  ^  ^^P^  ^^  ^^^  greateft  capacity  who  had  ever  held 
^  that  office ;   and  Wotton  Dean  t)f  Canterbury, 


*S*«*  grown  old  in  the  art  of  negotiating  under  three 
fucceffive  Monarchs.  The  interefts  of  the  French 
and  Englifh  courts  were  foon  adjuftcd  by  men  of 
fo  great  dexterity  in  bufinefsi  and  as  France  eafily 
confented  to  withdraw  thofe  forces,  which  had 
been  the  chief  occafion  of  the  war,  the  other* 
points  in  difpute,  between  that  kingdom  and 
England,  were  not  matters  of  tedious,  or  of  dif-. 
ficult  difcuilion. 

The  grievances  of  the  Congregation,  and  theif 
demands  upon  their  own  Sovereigns  for  redrefs, 
employed  longer  time,  and  required  to  be  treated 
with  a  more  delicate  hand.    After  fo  many  open 
attempts,  carried  on  by  command  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  in  order  to  overturn  the  ancient  coAfti- 
tution,  and  to  fupprefs  the  religion  which  they 
had  embraced,  the  Scottilh  nobles  could  not  think 
themfelves  fecure,  without  fixing  fome  new  bar- 
rier againft  the  future  encroachments  of  regal 
power.     But  the  legal  fteps  towards  accomplilh* 
ing  this  were  not  fo  obvious.     The  French  Am* 
bafladors  confidered  the  entering  i«to  any  treaty 
with  fubjeflrs,  and  with  rebels,  as  a  condefcenfion 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  Sovereign  ;  and  their 
fcruples  on  this  head  might  have  put  an  end  to 
the  treaty,  if  th^  impatience  of  both  parties  for 
peace  had  not  fuggeftcd  an  expedient,    which 
feemed  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjeft, 
without  derogating  from  the  honour  of  the  Prince* 
Articles  of    Thc  Scottifti  noblcs  agreed,  on  this  occafion,  ta 
thetieatj.     ^^^^  £^^^  ^|^^  point  of  right  and  privilege,  and  to 
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accept  the  redrefs  of  their  grievances  as  a  matter 
of  favour.  Whatever  additional  fccurity  their 
anxiety  for  perfonal  fafety,  or  their  zeal  for  public  *^^ 
liberty,  prompted  them  to  demand,  was  granted 
in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  as  afts  of  their 
royal  favour  and  indulgence.  And  left  conceQiona 
of  this  kind  (hould  feem  precarious,  and  liable  to 
be  retrafted  by  the  fame  power  which  had  made 
them,  the  French  Ambaffador  agreed  to  infert 
them  in  the  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  and  thereby  to 
bind  the  King  and  Queen  inviolably  to  obfervc 
them  «. 

In  relating  this  tranfaftion,  contemporary  hifto- 
rians  have  confounded  the  conceflions  of  Francis 
and  Mary  to  their  Scottifh  fubjefts,  with  the  treaty 
between  France  and  England;  the  latter,  befidcs 
the  ratification  of  former  treaties  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  ftipulations  .with  regard  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  removing  both  armies  out  of 
Scotland,  contained  an  article,  to  which,  as  the 
fource  of  many  important  events,  we  fhall  often 
have  occafion  to  refer.  The  right  of  Elizabeth 
to  her  crown  is  thereby  acknowledged  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms ;  and  Francis  and  Mary  folemnljr 
engage  neither  to  affume  the  title,  nor  to  bear 
the  arms  of  King  and  Queen  of  England  in  any 
time  %o  come  ^. 

Honourable  as  this  article  was  for  Elizabeth      jui)«. 
herfelf,  the  conditions  flie  obtained  for  her  allies 
the  Scots  were  no  lefs  advantageous  to  them. 

«^  Keith,   134,  &c. 

*  Ibid.  134.  Rymer,  xv.  p.  jSx,  591,  &c.  Haynes, 
325—364. 
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*  ^11^  ^  Monluc  and  Randan  confented,  in  the  name  of 
\_,.~^^  Francis  and  Mary,  that  the  French  forces  in  Scot-^ 
«5^«*  land  ihould  inftantly  be  fent  back  into  their  own 
country,  and  no  foreign  troops  be  hereafter  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  without  the  knowledge 
and  confent  of  Parliament ;  that  the  fortifications 
of  Leith  and  Dunbar  ihould  immediately  be  rafed, 
and  no  new  fort  be  erefted  without  the  permiffiort 
of  Parliament!  that  a  Parliament  fhould  be  held 
on  the  fi.rft  day  of  Auguft,  and  that  aflenribly  be 
deemed  as  valid,  in  all  refpedis,  as  if  it  had  been 
called  by  the  exprefs  commandment  of  the  King 
and  Queen  j  that,  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  country,  the  King  and  QuecA 
fhould  not  declare  War,  or  conclude  peace,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Parliament ;  thatj  during 
the  Queen's  abfence,  the  adminiftration  of  govern* 
ment  fhould  be  vefled  in  a  council  of  twelve  per* 
fons,  to  be  chofen  out  of  twenty. four  named  by 
Parliament,  feven  of  which  council  to  be  elcdcd 
by  the  Queen,  and  five  by  the  Parliament ;  that 
hereafter,  the  King  and  Queen  fhould  not  advance 
foreigners  to  places  of  trufl  or  dignity  in  the  king- 
dom, nor  confer  the  offices  of  Treafurer  or  Compt- 
roller of  the  Revenues  upon  any  ecclefiaftic ;  that 
an  adt  of  oblivion,  abolifliing  the  guilt  and  me- 
mory of  all  offences  committed  fince  the  6th  of 
March  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  fhould  bc-pafTcd  hi  the  enfuing  Parliament, 
and  be  ratified  by  the  King  and  Queen  -,  'that  the 
King  and  Queen  fhould  not,  under  colour  of 
punifliing  any  violation  of  their  authority  during 
that  period,  feek  to  deprive  any  of  their  fubjefts 
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of  thfe  offcces>  benefices,  or  eftates  which  they  ^  ^9  ^ 
Sow  held  5  that  the  redrefs  due  to  churchmen,  for  ^— -v> — ^ 
the  injuries  Which  they  had  fuftained  during  the       '^^®* 
late  ihfurreftionsi  (hould  be  left  entirely  to  the 
cognizance  of  Parliament.     With  regard  to  reli- 
gious controverfiesj  the  Ambafladors  declared  that 
they  would  not  prefume  to  decide,  but  permitted 
the  Parliament,  at  their  firft  meeting,  to  examine 
the  points  in  dilFerenGe,  and  to  reprcfent  their 
fenft  of  them  to  the  King  and  Queen  K 

To  fuch  a  memorable  period  did  the  Lords  of  The^ffeat 
the  Congregation,  by  their  courage  and  perfe- 
verance,  conduct  an  enterprife,  which,  at  firft, 
pfomifed  a  very  different  iffue.  From  beginnings 
Mtremely  feeble,  and  even  Contemptible^  the 
party  grew  by  degrees  to  great  power  ;  and  being 
favoured  by  many  fortunate  incidents,  baffled  all 
the  efforts  of  their  own  Queen,  aided  by  the  forces 
of  a  more  conliderable  kingdom.  The  fovereign 
authority  was^  by  this  treaty,  transferred  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Congregation  ;  that  limited 
prerogative,  which  the  Crown  had  hitherto  pof- 
fefTedj  was  almoft  entirely  annihilated ;  and  the 
«riftocratical  powei*,  which  always  predominated 
^n  the  Scottifh  government,  became  fupreme  and 
incontrolable.  By  this  treaty,  too,  the  influence 
of  France,  which  had  long  been  of  much  weight 
iri  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  greatly  diminifhed  ; 
and  not  only  were  the  prefcnt  encroachments  of 
that  ambitious  ally  reftrained,but,  by  confederating 
with  England,  protedlion  was  provided  againft  any 
future  attempt  from  the  fame  quarter.  At  the  fame 
*  Keith,  137,  5cc. 
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time,  the  controvcrftes  in  religion  being  left  to  tho 
Gonfideration  of  Parliannent^  cheProteft^nts  might 
<56o-      reckon  upon  obtaining  whatever  decifion  was  moft 
favourable  to  the  opinions  which  they  profcfled* 

A  FEW  days  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty, 
both  the  French  and  Engliih  armies  quitted  Scot^ 
land, 
A  Fwiia.  The  eyes  of  every  man  in  that  kingdom  were 
turned  towards  the  approaching*  Parliament.  JV 
meeting,  fummoned  in  a  manner  fo  extr^ordinaryi 
^r  fuch  a  critical  juncture,  and  to  deliberate  upon 
matters  of  fo  much  confequcnce,  was  expected 
with  the  utmoft  anxiety. 

A  Scottish  Parjiaipent,  fuitable  to  the  arif- 
tocratical  genius  of  the  government,  was  j>roperly 
an  affembly  of  the  nobles.  It  was  compofed  of 
Bifliops,  Abbots, Barons,  wd  a  few  comraiffioncrs 
of  boroughs,  who  met  all  together  in  one  houfe. 
The  LefTcr  Barons,  though  poflefled  of  s^  right  to 
be  prefcnt,  either  in  perfon,  Qr  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, feldom  exercifed  it.  The  expence  of 
attending,  according  to  the  f|(hion  of  the  times, 
with  a  numerous  train  of  vafl^ls  and  dependants ; 
the  inattcntign  of  a  martial  age  to  the  forms  a^d 
detail  of  civil  government  i  but  above  all,  th^ 
exorbitant  authority  of  the  greater  nobles,  who 
Jiad  drawn  the  whole  power  ifrto  their  owr  b^nds* 
made  this  privilege  of  fo  little  value,  as  to  be 
almoft  neglected.  It  appears  from  the  ancient 
rolls,  that  durjn^  times  qf  tranquillity,  few  com- 
miflioners  of  boroughs,  and  almoft  none  of  the 
Leffer  Barons,  appeared  in  Parliament,  The  or- 
dinary adminiftration  of  government  was  aban- 
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doned,  withput  fcruple  or  je^loufy,  to  the  King  ■  ^ J^  ^ 
and  to  the  Greater  Borons.    But  in  extraordinary  ^■■-vl^,^ 
conjun£fcureS|  when  the  ftruggle  for  liberty  was      '^^* 
violent,  ^nd  the  fpirit  qf  oppofition  to  the  Crown 
fofe  to  an  height,  the  ^urgeffes  %nd  Leffer  Ba- 
rons wpre  roufed  froni  th^ir  in^dtivityi  ^nd  ftoo4 
forth  to  vindica^tc  the  rights  of  their  country. 
The  tyfbu|ent  reign  of  James  II|.  affords  e]|* 
amples  in  proqf  of  this  ol^fervatipn^^    The  pub- 
lic indignation  ag^inft  the  r^ih  dcfigns  of  that 
ipreak  and  ill-adyffeci  Prince,  brought  into  Par- 
Uanient,  befides  the  greater  nobles  and  prcl^te§| 
^,  confiderable  number  of  the  {^effer  Qarofis. 

T^E  fame  caufe^  QCca(|oned  the  i^nufua}  xronr 
fluence  pf  all  orders  of  men  to  the  Parliament^ 
which  mef  on  the  f^rft  of  Auguft.  The  ufii^ 
verfal  p^fljon  fpr  liberty,  civil  and  religjqus;^ 
whidl^  had  fei^^ed  the  nation,  fuffered  few  per- 
fons  to  remain  unconcerned  fpe£tators  of  ari  afr 
fembly,  whofc  aflts  MTcr?  lijcdy  to  prove  decjGye 
yyith  rcfpe4  to  both.  Frqn^  all  cprnefs  of  thp 
^ingdqm  n>en  Bocjced  in,  eager  and  determine^ 
%Q  aid,  wjth  their  voices  |n  the  fenate,  the  Xamc 
paiife,  which  they  had  defende4  ^ith  their  fwprd^ 
in  the  fiejd.  Biefides  ^  full  conyeqtion  of  Peers-^ 
Temporal  apd  Spiritual,  there  ^ppearef;}  th^  r^t 
prefentatiyes  pf  almpfl:  aU  the  bbroujghli  an4 
^bove  an  hundred  Barons,  who,  though  of  the 
jeffer  ordcr^  were  gentlemen  pf  the  firft  rapk  ^q4 
fortune  in  the  nation  K 

The  Parliament  was  ready  to  epteron  bufincf§  ^ 
^itb  the  utmoft  ?eal,  wl^en  ^  difficulty  was  ftart64 

*  Keith,  J47,  ijfbid.  146* 
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concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  meeting.  Na 
Commiffioner  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  King 
'^^°*  and  Queen,  and  no  fignification  of  their  confent 
and  approbation  was  yet  received.  Tbefe  were 
deemed,  by  many,  effential  to  the  very  being  of 
a  Parliament.  But,  in  oppofition  to  this  fen- 
timent,  the  cxprefs  ivords  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh were  urgedj  by  which  this  affen'ibly  was 
declared  to  be  as  valid,  in  all  refpeds,  as  if  it  had 
been  called  and  appointed  by  the  exprcfs  com^ 
mand  of  the  King  and  Queen.  As  th^  adherents 
of  the  Congregation  greatly  outnumbered  their 
adverfaries,  the  latter  opinion  prevailed.  Their 
boldelt  leaders,  and  thofe  of  moft  approved  zeal, 
were  chofen  to  be  Lords  of  the  Articles,  who 
formed  a  committee  of  ancient  ufe,  and  of  great 
vxiportance  in  the  Scottilb  Parliament "".  The  de- 
liberations of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were 
carried  on  with  the  moft  unanimous  and  aftive 
4eal.  The  aft  of  oblivion,  the  nomination  of 
twenty-four  perfons,  out  of  whom  the  council,  in* 
trufted  with  fopreme  authority^  was  to  be  elefted ; 
and  every  other  thing  prefcribed  by  the  late 
treaty,  or  which  feemed  neceffary  to  render  it<f- 
jrspmced-  fcftual,  paffcd  without  difpute  or  delay.  The 
if  gird  to  re-  article  of  religion  employed  longer  time,  and  was 
figion.  attended  with  greater  difficulty.  It  was  brought' 
into  Parliament  by  a  petition  from  thofe  who  bad 

^  From  an  original  letter  of  Hamilton^  Archbifliop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  it  appears,-  that  the  Lords  of  Articles  were 
<hofen  in  the  manner;,  afterwards  appointed  by  an  Adl  of 
Farlfament,  1633.  Keitli,  p-.  487*.  Spottifwood  feems  to 
confider  this  to  have  been  the  common  pra(5lice.-    Hift.  149. 

^ .    -  ...  adopted 
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4kd6plicd  xk€  principles  of  the  Reformation  •  Many 
idoftrines  of  the  Popifli  church  were  a  contra- 
difbios  to  reafon,  and  a  difgrace  to  religion ;  its 
difcipline  had  become  corrupt  and  oppreffivej 
^d  its  revenues  were  both  exorbitant  and  ill- 
applied.  Againft  all  thefc,  the  Proieftants  re- 
monftratcd  with  the  utmoft  afperity  of  ftyle, 
which  indignation  at  their  abfurdity,  or  expe- 
rience of  therr  pernicious  tendency,  could  infpire; 
"and  encouraged,  by  the  number  as  well  as  zeal 
of  their  friends,  to  improve  fueh  a  favourable 
junfture,  they  aimed  the  blow  at  the  whole  fabric 
pf  Popery  a  and  befought  the  Parliament  to  in-r 
terpofe  its  authority  for  redifying  thefc  multi* 
plied  abufcs". 

-  Several  jM^elates,  zealoufly  attached  to  the  an^r 
fient  fuperftition,  were  prcfent  in  this  Parliament. 
But  during  thefe  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  they  flood  confounded,  and  at  gaze- 
and  perfevered  in  a  filence  which  was  fatal  to  their 
caufe.  They  deemed  it  impoffible  to  reflft  or 
divert  that  torrent  of  religious  zeal,  which  was 
ftill  in  its  full  ftrength ;  they  dreaded  that  their 
pppofition  would  irritate  their  advcrfaries,  and 
excite  them  to  new  a£ts  of  violence  ;  they  hoped 
that  the  King  and  Queen  would  foon  be  at  leifure 
to  put  a  ftop  to  the  career  of  their  infolent  fub-* 
jedks,  and  that,  after  the  rage  and  havoc  of  the 
prefcnt  ftorm,  the  former  tranquillity  and  order 
would  be  reftored  to  the  church  and  kingdom. 
They  were  willingiperhaps,  to  facrifice  the  doc- 
trine, and  even  the  power  oCthe  church,  in  order 
0  »  Knox,  237. 
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^  %?  ^  ^^  fenfarfe  the  fafety  df  their  own  prrfMs^  ind  t6 

Ki^^l^  prefcrvc  the  pbfTeffion  of  thofc  revenues  which 
»5«d.  were  ftill  in  their  harids.  From  whatever  motivca 
they  attcd,  their  filcnce,  *^hich  was  imputed  to 
the  confcioUfnefs  df  a  bad  caufe,  affdrcjed  matter 
of  great  triurnph  to  the  Protcftants,  and  encoy* 
i-agcd  them  to  proceed  with  more  bpldhfefs  and 
alacrity  ^ 

The  Parliament  did  not  think  it  enough  to  eon^ 
demi)  thofe  dodrines  mentioned  in  the  petition  of 
thie  Prbteftants  $  they,  moricoVeri  gave  the  fanc^ 
tion  of  their  approbation  to  a  Cohfeflion  of  iRaith 
J)refented  to  them  by  the  Reforrtied  teachers '•^ 
and  compofedi  as  might  be  expected  frorh  fuch  a 
performance  at  that  juncture,  on  purpof^  to  fci* 
^fe  the  abfurd  tenets  ahd  practices  of  the  Rbmifh 
church.  By  anotheir  a£t,  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
jecclefiaftipal  courts  was  abolifhed^  aitd  the  cauftsj 
Vhich  formerly  eame  under  their  cognizance^ 
were  transferred  to  the  decifion  of  civil  judges'*; 
by  a  third  ftatute,  the*  exprcife  of  religioUs 
Worfhip,  according  to  thip  rites  of  the  Romifh 
churchy  Was  prohibited;  The  manner  in  li^hich 
the  Parliament  enforced  the  obfervatioii  of  this 
iaw  difcovcrs  the  zeal  bf  that  aflembly ;  the  firft 
franfgreffioh  fubjefted  thp  offender  to  the  for- 
feiture of  his  goods,  and  to  a  corpoi-al  punifh- 
ment>  at  the  difcretion  of  the  jtidge;  baniih^ 
ment  was  the  penalty  of  a  fecond  violation  pf 
tlie  law ;  and  a  third  iA  of  difpbedieilce  was  de- 
clared to  be  capital  ^  Such  ftrangers  were  rn^n, 
at.  that  tinfte^  to  the  fpirit  of  toleration,  and  to  thtf 
•  Knox,  253.    P  Id,  ibid.    ^  Keith,  152.    '  Knoli  254. 
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laws  of  humanity  j  and  with  fuch  indecent  hafte  ■  ^j^  ^ 

did  the  very  perfons^  who  had  juft  cfcaped  the  ri-  < /-^^ 

gour  of  eccleliaftical  tyranny,  proceed  to  imitate      '^^^ 
thole  examples  of  fevcrity,  of  which  they  them-^ 
lilves  had  fo  juftly  complained. 

Thb  vigorous  ?:eal  of  the  Parli^meAt  overturn-  with  refira 
cd,  in  a  few  days,  the  ancient  fyftem  of  religion,  nuMorthV 
^hich  had  been  eftablifhed  fo  many  ages.    In  re-^  ***"''*^- 
farming  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the  churchy 
the  nobles  kept  pace  with  the  ardour  and  expefta- 
tion$  even  of  Knox  himfclf.     But  their  proceed* 
jngs,  with  refpeft  to  thefe,  were  not  more  rapid 
and  impetuous  than  they  were  flow  and  dilatory, 
when  they  entered  on  the  confideration  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  revenues.   Among  the  lay  members,  fomc 
Were  already  enriched  with  the  fpolls  of  the  church> 
and  others  devoured  in  expectation  the  wealthy^ 
benefices  which  dill  remained  untouched.  The  a|<^ 
teration.in  religion  had  afforded  many  of  the  dig- 
nified ccclefiaftics  ^emfclves  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  thtpir  avarice  or  ambition^    Tl>c  demo- 
lition of  the  monafteries  having  fet  th?  Monks  at 
liberty  from  their  ponfinement^  they  in(lantly  dif- 
perfed  dM  oyer  the  kingdom^  and  cooimoply  (re- 
took themfelves  to  foipe  fedijlaf  employment^ 
The  Abbots  if  he  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  eni^ 
brace  the  principles  of  ^he  Reformation  from  con- 
yi&ion,  or  fo  cunning  as  to  efpoufe  the(n  out  of 
bolicy,  feized  the  whole  revenues  of  the  fraternity, 
and^  except  what  he  allowed  for  the  fubfift^ ncc  qf 
^  few  fuperannuated  Monks  %  applied  them  en- 
jifely  to  his  own  ufe»   T^^e  propofal  made  by  th? 
*  ^^itlfi  496.    Append.  190,  191 » 
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Reformed  teachers,  for  applying  thefc  revenue^ 
towards  the  maintenance  of  Minifters,  the  edu- 
cation of  youthj  and  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  was 
equally  dreaded  by  all  thefe  orders  of  men.  They 
oppofed  it  with  the  utmoft  warmth,  and  by  their 
numbers  and  authority  eafily  prevailed  on  the 
Parliament  to  .give  no  ear  to  fuch  a  difagreeable 
demand '.     Zealous  as  the  firft  Reformers  were,- 
and  animated  with  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  the  low  con-r 
fiderations   of  interett,  they  beheld  thefc  early 
fy mptoms  of  felfilhnefs  and  avarice  among  their 
adherents  with  amazement  and  forrow;  and  wc 
find  Knox  cxpreffing  the  utmoft  fenfibility  of  that 
contempt,  with  which  they  were  treated  by  m^ny 
from  whom  he  expedted  a  more  generous  concent 
for  the  fuccefs  of  religion,  and  the  honour  of  its 
Minifters". 
Theviiidity       A  DIFFICULTY  hath  bccn  ftarted,witb  regard  tg 
litmentcanu  the  afts  of  this  Parliament,  concerning  religion, 
«d  in  quef,    .pj^j^  difficulty,  which  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time 
is  of  no  importance,  was  founded  on  the  words 
of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.     By  that,  the  Par- 
liament was  permitted  to  take  into  confideration 
the  ftate  of  religion,  and  to  fig«nify  their  fentir 
ments  of  it  to  the  King  and  Queen,    But,  inftead 
of  prefenting  their  defires  to  their  Sovereigns, 
in  the  humble  form  of  a  fupplicationor  addrefs, 
the  Parliament  converted  them  inio.fo  many  afts ; 
which,  although  they  never  received  the  royal 
aflcnt,    obtainec^,    all   over   the  kingdom,    the 
weight  and  authority  of  laws.      In  cojiipliance 
with  their  injunctions,  the  eftablilbed  fytten^.af 

'  See  Append.  No.  IV,.     *       "  Knox,,:239.  256. 
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religion  vwas  every  where  overthrown,  and  that  *  ^^^  ^ 
f ecommended  by  the  Reforoiers  introduced  in  its  i^^-^*— «/ 
place.  The  partiality  and  zeal  of  the  people  '^^ 
overlooked  or  fupplied  any  defe6t  in  the  form  of 
thcfc  afts  of  Parliament,  and  rendered  the  obi 
fcrvance  of  them  more  univerfal  than  ever  had 
been  yielded  to  the  ftatiites  of  the  moft  regular 
or  conftitutional  affembly.  By  thofe  proceedings 
it  muft,  however,  be  confefled  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  rather  the  nation,  violated  the  laft  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  exceeded 
the  powers  which  belong  to  fubjefts.  But  when  . 
once  men  have  been  accuftomed  to  break  through 
the  common  boundaries  of  fubjeftion,  and  their 
rninds  are  inflamed  with  the  paffions  which  civil 
war  infpires,  it  is  mere  pedantry  or  ignorance  to 
meafure  $heir  qondudt  by  thofe  rules,  which  can 
be  applied  only  where  government  is  in  a  ftate  0/ 
order  and  tranquillity.  A  nation,  when  obliged 
to  employ  fuch  extraordinary  efforts  in  defence 
of  its  liberties,  avails  itfclf  of  every  thing  which 
can  promote  this  great  end  j  and  the  neceffity  of 
the  cafe,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  objeft, 
juftify  any- departure  from  the  common  and  efta- 
bliflied  rules  of  the  conftitution.. 

In  confegucncc  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  as  Ambaffi^ 
well  as  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  bufinefs,  it  be-  by'th/par. 
came  neceffary  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  Parlia-   fI^^*" 
ment  before  the  King  and  Queen.    For  this  pur- 
polje,,.  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder  Lord  St. 
John,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  the  court  of 
France.    After  holding  a  courfe  fo  irregular,  the 
leaders  of  the  Congregation  had  no  reafon  to  flat- 

9  .  ^^^ 
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•  9  ^  *  tcr  themfelves  that  Francis  and  Mary  moxHd  cvcf 

'u-^-^  approve  thctr  conduftj  or  confirm  it  by  their 

n^      royal  affent.   The  reception  of  their  Ambaflador 

was  no  other  than  they  might  have  escpcified.  He 

was  treated  by  the  King  and  Queen  with  the  ut* 

taoft  coldnefss  and  difmiffed  without  obtaining 

the  ratification  of  the  Parliamtnt's  proceedings; 

From  the  Princes  of  Lolrairi,  and  their  partifans, 

he  endured  all  the  fcorn  and  infuk  Which  it  wa^ 

natural  for  them  to  pour  upon  the  party  he  reprc- 

fented'* 

•fid  to  Eli-       Though  the  Earls  of  Morton,  GlenCairiij  and 

^^  •        Maitlandof  Lcthington,  the  Ambaffadofs  of  the 

Parliament  to  Elizabeth  their  Proteftrefs,  met 

with  a  rery  different  reception ;  they  were  not 

more  fuccefsfiil  in  one  part  of  the  negotiation 

intrtrfted  to  their  care.    The  Scots,  ftnlible  of 

the  fecurity  which  they  derived  from  theif  Unioft 

with  England,  were  defirous  of  rendering  it  in- 

diffoliiblc.     With  this  view,   they  empowered 

thefe  eminent  leaders  of  their  party  to  teftify  to 

Elizabeth  their  gratitude  for  that  feafonable  an4 

effeftual  aid  which  (he  had  afforded  them,  ancj 

at  the  fame  time  to  befeech  her  to  reodef  the 

friendfhip  between  the  natiorts  perpjctoal,  by  con- 

defcending  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Arran^  whoji 

though  a  fubjeft,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 

family  of  Scotland,   and,  after  M^ry^   the  un^ 

doubted  heir  to  the  Crown. 

To  the  former  part  of  tK!s  commifli6n  JEli- 
aabcth  liftehed  with  the  ptmoft  fatisfa^iort,  and 

*  Knox,  255.     Buch.  327.     State  Papers  Bublifhcd  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,  v6l,  i.  p.  125,  Sc*- 
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^l^eoyraged  the  Scots,  in  any  future  cxigcnqr,  to  ^  ^^^^  * 
hope  fcMT  the  continuance  of  her  good  offices;   u  -i-'>^ 
with  regard  to  thfe  latter,  (he  difcoviered  thofe      *^* 
fentinnents  to  which  tht  adhefbd  throughout  her 
whole  reign.     Averfe  from  marriage,   as  foirti 
maintain  through  choice,  but  more  probably  out 
of  policy,  that  ambitioUs  Princcfs  would  never 
admit  any  partner  to  the  throne  s  but  delighted 
*eith  the  cntirfc  and  uncontrolled  exetdfe  of  power, 
ihe  facrificcd  to  the  enjoyment  of  that,  the  hopea 
of  tranfmittinji  her  Crown  to  licr  own  pofterity. 
The  mart-iage  with  the  Earl  of  Arrah  could  not 
be  attended  with  ahy  fuch  extraordinary  advan^^ 
tage,  as  to  (hake  this  refolution  j  ihe  declined  it 
therefore,  but  with  many  expreffions  of  good- 
will towards  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  of  refpeA 
for  Arran  himfelf  r. 

Towards  the  cdnclufion  of  this  yea^,  diftin-  ThedetA 
jguifhed  by  fo  mahy  remarkable  events>  ther6  luiu^' 
happened  t>ne  of  great  importance.  On  the  fourth 
of  December  died  Francis  II.  a  ]^rince  of  a 
feeble  conftitution,  and  of  a  mean  Underftanding« 
As  he  did  not  leave  any  iflue  by  the  Queen,  no 
incident  could  have  been  more  fortui^ate  to  thofe 
who,  during  the  late  commotions  in  Scotland^ 
had  taken  part  with  the  Congregation.  Maryi 
i>y  the  charnis  of  her  beauty,  had  acquired  an 
entire  afcendant  oytir  her  hufbands  and  as  fhe 
transferred  all  her  influence  to  her  uncles  the 
Princes  of  L/)rrain,  Francis  followed  them  im* 
plicitly  in  wWtever  track  they  were  pleafed  to 
lead  hiaj.     'Tne  power  of  France>  under  fuch 

^  Bum.  3.    Append*  308;    Keith,  I54,  &c. 
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diredion,  alarmed  the  Scottifli  rhalccdntents  wkt 
apprehenfions  of  danger,  np  lefs  formidable  than 
*sto.  ^ell  founded.  Th^  inteftine  diforders  which  raged 
in  France,  and  the  feafonable  interpofition  of  Eng* 
island  in  behalf  of  the  Congregation,  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  Princes  of  L^rrain  from  carrying 
their  deHgns  upon  Scotland  into  execution.  But 
,Vi^der  their  vigorous  imd  decifiye  adminiftration, 
jt  was  impofllble  that  the  commotions  in  France 
could  be  of  long  continuance,  and  many  things 
jnjght  fall  in  to  divert  Elizabeth's  attention,  for 
the  future,  from  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  In  ei^icr 
of  thefe  events,  the  Scot;^  would  ftand  expofcd  to 
fill  the  vengeance  which  the  refentment  of  the 
French  court  could  inflidt.  The  blow,  however 
Jong  fgfpended,  was  unavoidable,  and  muft-fall  at 
laft  with  redoubled  weight.  From  this  profped 
and  expeftation  of  danger,  the  Scots  were  deli- 
vered by  the  death  of  Francis  j  the  ancient  conr 
federacy  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  already  been 
broken,  and  by  this  event  the  chief  bond  of 
union  which  remained  wasi  difFolved.  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  who,  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX,  her  fecond  fon,  engroflcd  the  entire 
direftion  of  the  French  councils,  was  far  from 
any  thoughts  of  vindicating  the  Scottilh  Queen's 
authority.  Catherine  and  Mary  had  been  rivals 
in  power  during  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  and  had 
contended  for  the  government  of  that  weak  and 
unexperienced  Prince  j  but  as  the  charms  of  the 
wife  eafily  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  the 
mother,  Catherine  could  never  forgive  fuch  a 
difappointment  in  her  favourite  paflion,  ancj  be,- 
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held  noW,  with  fecret  pleafure,  the  difficult  and  *  ^^J?  ^' 

perplexing  fcene  oh  which  her  daughter-in-law  ^.^.^l-^* 

was  about  to  enter.     Mary,  overwhelmed  with      '^^ 

all  the  forrow  which  fo  fad  a  reverfc  of  fortune 

could  occafionj  (lighted  by  theQueen-niother*i 

and  forfaken  by  the  tribe  of  courtiers,  who  appear  Mary  te- 

only  in  the  funfhine  of  profperity,-  retired  tO;  thTcouTof 

Rhein^s,    and  there,  in  folitude,    indulged  her  ^"'*««* 

grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.     Even  the  Princes 

of  Lorrain  were  obliged  ro  contra6t'T:heir  views  j 

to  turn  them  from  foreign  to  domeftic  objects ; 

and  inftead  of  forniing  vaft  projefts  with  regard 

to  Britain>  they  found  it  neceflary  to  think  of 

acquiring  and  eftabliftiing  an  intcrcft  with  the 

^ew  adminiftration.         . ' 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  emotions  of  joy, 
which,  on  all  thefe  accounts,  the  death  of  the 
French  Monarch  excited  among  the  Scots.  They 
regarded  it  as  the  only  event  which  could  give 
firmnefs  and  ftability  to  that  fyftem  of  religion  and 
government,  which  was  now  introduced^  and  it 
is  no  wojider  cotemporary  hiftorians  fhould  afcribe 
it  to  the  immediate  care  of  Providence,  which, 
by  unforefeen  expedients,  can  fecure  the  peace  and 
happinefs  of  kingdoms,  in  thofe  fituations  where 
hum^n  prudence  and  invention  would  utterly  de- 
ijpair*. 

About  this  time,  the  Proteftant  church  of  Scot^  Eflabiift- 
land  began  to  aflume  a  regular  form.     Its  prin-  prefty^eriaa 
ciples  had  obtained  the  fanftion  of  public  autho-^  vcmmcnu" 
rity,  and  fome  fijced  external  policy  became  nc- 
ceffary  foj  the  government  and  prefervation  of 

^'Henault,  340.    Caftlen.  454^  *•  Knot,  259.'-- 
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B  o^o  K  tiie  infant  foci^ty.  The  model  intrqciticed  by  Ap 

v—y^  Reformers  differed  extremely  from  that  which 

*iS6o.      jj^^  ij^cn  loiig  cftabliftied.     Th©  motives  whicl\ 

induced  them  to  depart  fo  far  from  the  ancieni 

fyftem,  dcfcrvc  to  be  cxplaincc|. 

TifE  licentiQus  lives  of  the  clergy,  as  has  been 
(already  pbferved,  fccm  to  have  been  among  the 
firft  things  that  ^i^cited  any  fu^icion  CQncerning 
the  truth  qf  t1>e  do6lrines  which  they  taught^  and 
toufed  that  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which  proved  fatal 
CO  the  Popifii  fyftem.  As  this  difguft  at  the 
vices  of  ecclefia((ics  w^  fqon  transferred  to  their 
per(bns,  and  fhifcing  from  them,  by  i;io  violent 
tranfition,  fettled  at  laft  upon  th^  ofi|ces  which 
they  enjoyed ;  the  eflfe6ts  qf  the  Reformation 
yrould  naturally  have  e:itended  nqt  qqly  to  the 
doftrinp,  but  to  t][ie  form  of  gqvernment  in  the 
Popi{h  church  -,  and  the  f^me  fpirit  which  abo* 
lilhed  the  former,  would  haye  qyerturned  the  lat-» 
ter.  But  in  the  arrangements  which  took  place 
in  the  different  kingdoms  and  ftates  qf  Europe 
in  confequencc  qf  the  Reformatiqn,  yte  ipay  ob- 
(ervc  fomething  fimilar  to  what  happened  uporv 
the  firft  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Ro-* 
man  Empire.  In  both  periods,  the  form  qf  eccle-v 
fiaftical  policy  \yas  modelled,  in  fqme  meafure, 
upon  that  of  the  civil  government.  When  the 
Chriftian  church  w^s  patronifed  and  eftablifhed  by 
the  ftatp,  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  various  orders  qf 
ec;leiiaftics,  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  Pa- 
triarchs, Archbiihops,  and  BiHiops,  was  made 
to  correfpond  with  the  various  diviiions  of  the 
pnapire  j  and  the  ccckflamc  of  chief  f o^in^nce 
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in  each  of  |hffe  p«flEeflfed  Mthdrity,  more  or  left  »  o^o  k 
cxtcnfivc  io  prppQftioii  ta  that  of  the  civil  ma-  v--y;-,^ 
giftrate  who  prrfid^d  Qver  the  f^mc  diftrift.  's^^ 
When  th«  Refani»4tion  took  place,  the  Epifeo-^ 
pal  form  of  goyernment,  with  its  various  ranks 
And  degrees  of  fybordiftatioo,  appearing  to  be 
mo&  con&ftent  with  the  genius  of  Monarchy,  it 
was  continued,  with  a  few  limitations,  in  feveral 
prQvinees  of  Gerpaany,  in  England,  and  in  the 
northcrii  kipgdomsT  But  in  Switzerland,  and 
foiT>e  part5  of  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  po-» 
pujar  form  of  government  allowed  rpore  full 
feope  to  the  innovating  genius  gf  the  Reforma- 
tion, all  prerenfiinence  of  order  in  the  church  was 
deftroyed,  and  an  equality  eftablilhcd  more  fuit- 
able  to  fjie  fpirit  of  republican  policy*  A§  thf 
model  of  Epifcops^  government  was  copied  fiK>m 
that  of  the  Chriftian  chMrch  as  cftjiibliQied  in  the 
Homan  Empire,  the  fitu^tion  qf  the  primitive 
church,  prior  to  its  e(l:abli(hm?nt  by  ciyii  autho- 
rity, fcems  to  haye  fuggefted  the  idea,  and  fur- 
niflicd  the  model  of  the  latter  fyftem^  which  has 
fince  been  denominated  Pr^ierUn.  The  firft 
Chriftians,  oppreffed  by  continual  perfecVitions, 
and  obliged  to  hold  their  reUgioqs  aflemblies  by 
ftealth,  and  in  corners,  were  contented  with  a 
form  of  gQvernmei^t  extrerticly  fin^ple.  The  in- 
jPiienqc  of  religion  concurred  wi?h  the  fcnfe  of 
danger,  in  extinguifhing  among  fhem  the  fpiri^ 
pf  ambitioii,  and  ii^  preferving  a  parity  of  rank, 
the  efFeft  of  their  fufferings,  and  the  caufe  of 
many  of  their  virtues.  Calvin,  whofe  decifions 
WCfc  rccciyed  arapng  m»ny  Pfoteft^nts  of  that  age 
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Bpjj^  ^  With  incredible  ibbmiffibn,"  Was  the  patron  and 
t_r.^- .  ^  rcftorcr  of  this  fcheme  of  ecclcfiaftical  policy. 
ij6o.  j^j^^  church  of  Geneva,  forrncd  \indef  his  eye 
and  by  his  diredtion^  was  deenoed  the  moft  per- 
(cSt  model  of  this  government  j  and  Kndit,  who,; 
during  his  rcfidencc  in  that  city,  had  ftudied  and 
2^dmired  it,  warmly  recommended  it  to  the  imi-^ 
tation  of  his  countrymen, 

;  Among  the  Scbttifh  nobility,  fomc  hated  the 
perfons,  and  others  coveted  the  wealth  of  the  dig- 
nified clergy  J  and  by  abolifhing  that  ordw  of 
men,  the  former  indtdged  their  refentment,  and 
the  latter  hoped  to  gratify  their  avarice.  The 
people,  inflamed  with  the  moft  violent  averfion 
of  Popery,  and  approving  of  every  fcheme  that 
departed  fartheft  froni  the  practice  of  the  Romifh 
church,  were  delighted  with  a  fyftem  fo  adnni- 
rably  fuited  to  their  predominant  paffion  :  whiler 
the  friends  of  civil  liberty  beheld,  with  plcafure, 
the  PrOteftant  clergy  pulling  down,  with  their 
own  hands,  that  fabric  of  ecclefiaftical  power, 
which  their  predeceflbrs  had  reared  with  fo  much 
art.and  induftryj  and  flattered  themfelves,  that 
by  lending  their  aid  to  ftrip  churchmen  of  their 
dignity  and  wealth,  they  might  entirely  deliver 
the  nation  from  their  exorWtant  and  opprefliVe  ju- 
rifdiftion.  Thfe  new  mode  pf  government  eaHly 
made  its  yeay  among  men,  thus  prepared,  by  their 
various  interefts  and  paflions,  for  its  reception. 

•  Bui',  on  the  fi^rft  introdiv£tion  of  his  fyftem, 
Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  alto-^ 
gcther  from  the  ancient  form^.     Inftead  of  Bi- 

'      '  '     '        ^  ^potfwood,  .158. 
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ihops,  he  propofed  to  cftablifti  ten  or  twelve  Su- 
perintendants  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thefe,  as  the  name  implies,  were  empowered  to 
infpeft  the  life  and  dodrine  of  the  other  clergy. 
They  prefided  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the 
church,  and  performed  feveral  other  parts  of 
the  Epifcopal  fun6tion..  Their  jurifdiftion,  how- 
ever, extended  to  facred  things  only  j  they 
claimed  no  feat  in  Parliament,  and  pretended 
no  right  to  the, dignity  or  revenues  of  the  former 
Bifhops. 

The  number  of  inferior  clergy^  to  whom  the 
care  of  parochial  duty  could  be  committed,  was 
ftiiJ  extremely  fmall  j  they  had  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  at  different  times,  and 
from  various  motives  j  during  the  public  commo* 
tions,  they  were  fcattered,  merely  by  chance, 
dver  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  in  a  few  places  only,  were  formed  into  re- 
gular claffes  or  focieties.  The  firft  general  af-  Decta.  »oi 
fembly  of  the  church,  which  was  held  this  year, 
bears  all  the  marks,  of  an  infant  and  unformed 
Ibciety.  The  members  were  but  few  in  number, 
and  of  no  confiderable  rank;  no  uniform  or  con- 
fiftent  rule  feems  to  have  been  obferved  in.  eleft* 
iDg  them.  From  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom, 
ijo  reprefcntarives  appeared.  In  the  name  of 
Ibme  entire  counties,  but  one  perfon  was  prefcnt;. 
while,  in  other  places,  a  fingle  town  or  church 
ient  feveral  members.  A  convention,  fo  feeble 
and  irregular,  could  not  poffefs  extenfive  autho-. 
rity ;  and,  confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs, 
the  members  pOt  an  end  to  their  debates,  with- 
•  Voir.  I.  S  out 
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■  ^  p  ^  out  venturing  upon  any  decifion  of  much  rnrf- 

^-^^^■*-j  portanceS 
*5^««  In  order  to  give  greater  ftrength  and  confiftence 

to  the  Prcfbyterian  plan,  Knox^  with  the  afliftancc 
of  his  brethren,  compofed  the  ftrft  book  of  dif- 
cipiine,  which  contains  the  model  or  platform  of 
the  intended  policy'*.  They  prefented  it  to  a 
convention  of  eftates^  which  was  held  in  the  he^ 

j«.  IS.  ginning  rf  this  year.  Whatever  regulations  were 
propofed  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  difcipline 
and  jurifdidtion^  would  have  eafifly  obtained  the 
fan£tion  of  thai  afiembly  ^  but  a  defign  to  recover 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,,  whicb  is  there  in- 
finuated,  met  with  a  very  different  reception. 

In  vaia  did  the  clergy  difplay  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  public,  by  a  proper 
-  application  of  ecclefiaftical  revenues.  In  vaii> 
did  they  propofe^  by  aiv  in^pirtial  diftribution  of 
this  fund,  to  promote  true  religion,  to  encourage 
learnings  and  to  fupport  the  poor.  In  vain  did 
they  even  intermingle  threatening^  of  the  divine 
difpleafure  againft  the  un}aft  detainers  of  what 
was  appropriated  to  a  facred  ufe.  The  nobles 
held  faft  the  prey  which  they  had  feized;  and 
beftowing  upon  the  propofal  the  name  of  a  de- 
vout maginaHoUy  they  aSefted  ta  confider  it  as  a 
project  altogether  vifionary,  and  treated  it  with 
the  ucmoft  fcorns 

the  Queen       T»is  ConventicMi  appointed  the  Prior  of  St. 

return  in*o    Andrew's  to  repair  to  the  Queen,  and  to  invfte 

scatiand.      j^^^.  ^^  rctum  into  her  native  country,  and  to  af- 


<"  KeitlH  49S.        ^  Spotf.  452.        «  Kaox.  2$6^ 
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fume  the  reins  of  government,  which  had  been  ^  ^jj^  ^ 
too  long  committed  to  other  hands.  Though  u^■y-^■^J 
fome  of  her  fubjefts  dreaded  her  return,  and  *^  *' 
others  forefaw  dangerous  confequences  with  which 
it  might  ht  attended',  the  bulk  of  them  defired 
it  with  fo  much  ardour^  that  the  invitation  was 
given  with  the  greateft  appearance  of  unanimity. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  Romah  Catholics  got  the  ftart 
of  the  Prior  in  paying  court  to  Mary  -,  and  Lefly, 
afterwards  Biihop  of  Rofs,  who  was  commifiloned 
by  them,  arrived  before  him  at  the  place  of  her 
refidcnce*.  Lefly  endeavoured  to  infufe  into  the 
Queen's  inind  fufpicions  of  her  Proteftant  fub- 
jcAs,  and  to  pcrfuade  her  to  throw  herfelf  en- 
tirely into  the  arms  of  thofe  who  adhered  to  her 
own  religion.  For  this  purpofc,  he  infifted  that 
flic  fhould  land  at  Aberdeen  j  and  as  the  Pro- 
teftant doctrines  had  made  no  conliderable  pro« 
grefs  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  gave  her 
aflurance  of  being  joined,  in  a  few  days,  by 
twenty  thoufand  men  ;  and  fluttered  her,  thae 
with  fuch  an  army,  encouraged  by  her  prefence 
and  authority,  (he  Bpight  eafily  overturn  the  Re- 
formed church,  before  it  was  firmly  fettled  on  it» 
foundations. 

But  at  this  junflure,-  the  Princes^  of  Loriraih 
were  not  difpofed  to  liften  to  this  extravagant  and 
dangerous  propofal.  Intent  on  defending  them- 
felves  againft  Catherine  of  Medicis,  whofe  in- 
fldioiis  policy  was  employed  in  undcrniining  their 
exorbitant  power,  they  had  no  leifurc  to  attend" td 

f  Sec  Append.  No.  V.  »  Lefly,  227. 
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B  o  o  K'  th€  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  wiftiod  their  niece  to 
Si  ^yl^  take  poffeflion  of  her  kingdom  with,  as  little  dif* 
'3^''  turbance  as  poffible.  The  French  officers,  tooy 
who  had  ferved  in  Scotland,  difluaded  Mary  frorr^ 
all  violent  nieafures ;  and,  by  reprefenting  the 
power  and  number  of  the  Proteftants  to  be  irrc- 
fiftible,  determined  her  to  court  them  by  every 
art  i  and  rather  to  employ  the  leading  men  of  that 
party  as  her  minlfters,  than  to  provoke  them,  by. 
3  fruitlefs  oppofition,  to  become  her  .enemies  \ 
Hence  proceeded  the  confidence  and  affe£tion 
with  which  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  received 
by  the  Queen.  His  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  of 
die  kingdom  gained  great  credit  j  and  LeQy  be- 
held, with  regret,  the  new  channel  in  which  court 
^vpur  was  likely  to  run. 

.  Another  Convention  of  Eftares  was  held  in . 
May.  The  arrival  of  an  Ambaffador  fronv 
France,  feems  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  this 
meeting.  He  was  inftrudbed  to  folicit  the  Scots 
to  renew  their  ancient  alliance  with  France,  to 
brej^k  their  new  confederacy  with  England,  and 
to  fe (tore  the  Popifh  ecclefiaftics  to  the  poflellion; 
of  thflr.  revenues,  and  th-e  esfcrcijfe  of  their  func- 
tions. It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  form  any  conjecture 
concerning  the  intentions  of  the  French  court,  in 
piaking  thefe  extraordinary  and  ill-'timed  pro? 
pofitions^  They  were  rejeftcd  with  that  fcorn 
which  nr>ight  well  have  been  expefted  from  the 
temper  of  the  nation  \ 

In  ichis  Convention,  the  Proteftant  clergy  did 
not  obtain  a  more  favourable  audience  than  for* 

•»  Meh\  6i.  *  Knox,  269.  273". 
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TTieriy,  and  their  proipcft  of  recoVcrihg*the  pa- 
trimony of  the  church*  ftHl  remained  as"  diftant  u— ^^-^ 
and  uncertain  as  ever.  But,  with  regard  to  an-  '^ 
other  point,  they  found  the  zeal  of  the  nobles  in 
no  degree  abated.  The  book  of  difcipline  feemcfd 
to  require  that  the  monuments  of  Popery,  which 
ftill  remained  in  the  kingdoai,  fliould  be  de- 
nnolifh^d^;  and,  though  neither  the  fame  pre- 
tence of  policy,  nor  the  fame  ungovernable  rage 
of  the  people,  remained  to  juftify  or  excufc  this 
barbarous  havoc,  the  Convention,  confidering 
every  religious  fabric  as  a  relift  of  idolatry,  paffcd  i 
fentence  ppon  them  by  an  aft  in  form;  and  per- 
fons  the  moft  remarkable  for  the  aftivity  of 
their  zeal,  were  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Abbies,  cathedrals,  churches,  libraries,  records, 
and  even  the  fepulchres  of  the  dead,  perifhed 
in  one  common  ruin.  The  ftorm  of  popular  in- 
furreftion,  though  impetuous  and  irrefiftible,  had 
extended  only  to  a  few  counties,  and  foon  fpent 
its  rage ;  but  now  a  deliberate  and  univcrfal  ra- 
pine completed  the  devaftation  of  every  thing, 
venerable  and  magnificent,  which  had  efcaped  its 
violence  K 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  was  in  no  hafte  to  re-  MarybegU 
turn  into  Scotland.  Accuftomed  to  the  elegance,  fo/ii?*'* 
fplendour,  and  gaiety  of  a  polite  court,  Ihe  ftill 
fondly  lingered  in  France,  the  fgene  of  all  thefe 
enjoyments,  and  contemplated,  with  horrof,  the 
barbarifm  of  her  own  country,  aiad  the  turbulence 
gf  her  fubjeds,  which  prefcntcd  her  with  a  very 

Spotfwood,  153.  >  Ibid.  174. 
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^  %?  ^  iiffcmftt  fac«  of  thingi.     Th€  impatience,  hovi^- 

i  Pi,l.u  ever,  of  bcr  pcople>  the  pcrfuaQons  of  h^er  un- 

*^^'-      clcs,  but  above  all,  the  (ludied  and  cnortifying 

negleft  with  which  (he  was  treated  by  the  Queen^ 

mother,  forced  her  to  th;nk  of  beginning  this 

<iifagreeable  voyage  "^.     But  while  Ihe  was  pre- 

pving  for  it,  there  were  fown  between  her  and 

Elizabeth  the  feeds  of  that  perfonal  jealoufy  and 

jdifcord,  whieh  embittered  the  life,  and  fhortcncd 

the  day^  of  the  Scottifti  Queen. 

Oruifi  f>f         The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburgh 

betwe.*n  her  was  the  immediate  occafion  of  this  fatal  animofity ; 

Uthf  *'**     the  true  caufe$  of  it  lay  much  deeper.     Altrtoft 

every  Article  in  that  treaty,  had  been  executed  by 

both  parties  with  a  fcrupulous  exa6lnefs.     The 

fortifications  of  Lci?h  were  demolilhed,  and  the 

armies  of  France  and  England  withdrawn  within 

"the  appointed  time.    The  grievances  of  the  Scot- 

tifli  malecontents  were  redrefled,  and  they  had 

obtained  whatever  they  could  demand  fpr  their 

future  fecurity.     With  regard  to  all  thefe,  Mary' 

could  have  Ijttle  reafon  to  decline,  or  Elizabeth 

to  urge,  the  ratificatiqn  qf  the  treaty. 

The  fij^th  article  remained  the  only  fource  of 
conteft  and  difliciilty.  No  Minifter  ever  entered 
rnore  deeply  into  the  fchemes  of  his  Sovereign, 
or  purfued  them  with  more  dexterity  and  fuccefs 
than  Cecil.  In  the  conduft  of  the  negociation 
^t  Edinburgh,  the  found  underftanding  of  this 
able  politician  had  proved  greatly  an  qvermatch 
for  Monluc's  refinements  in  intrtgue,  and  had 

"  Brantome,.  Jchb,  vol.  ii.  482. 
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artfully  induced  the  French  Ambaffadors,  not 
only  to  acknowledge  that  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  Ireland  did  of  right  belong  to  Elizabeth  alone^ 
but  alio  CO  promife,  that  in  all  times  to  come« 
Mary  fhould  abftain  from  ufing  the  titles,  or 
bearing  the  arms  of  thofe  kingdoms. 

The  ratification  of  this  article  would  have 
been  of  the  moft  fatal  confcqucnce  to  Mary. 
The  Crown  of  England  was  an  objcft  worthy 
of  her  ambition.  Her  prctenfions  to  it  gave  her 
great  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.  By  many,  her  title  was  eftecmed  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the  Englilh 
themfclves,  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  formed, 
at  that  time,  a  numerous  and  active  party,  openly 
efpoufed  this  opinion ;  and  even  the  Proteftants, 
who  fupported  Elizabeth's  throne,  could  not 
deny  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  be  her  immediate 
heir.  A  proper  opportunity  to  avail  herfelf  of 
all  thefe  advantages,  could  not,  in  the  courfe  of 
things,  be  far  diftant,  and  many  incidents  might 
fall  in,  to  bring  this  opportunity  nearer  than  was 
expefted.  In  thcfe  circumftances,  Mary,  by  ra- 
tifying the  article  in  difpute,  would  have  loft  that 
rank  which  fhe  had  hitherto  held  among  neigh- 
bouring Princes;  the  zeal  of  her  adherents  muft 
have  gradually  cooled ;  and  fhe  might  have  re- 
nounced, from  that  moment,  all  hopes  of  ever 
wearing  the  Englifli  Crown ", 

NoK£  of  thefe  beneficial  confequences  efcaped 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who,  for  this 

•  H*ynes,  373,  kQ. 
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reafon,  had  recourfe  to  every  thing  by  which  flic 
could  hope  either  to  footh  or  frighten  the  Scottifh 
Queen  into  a  compliance  with  her  demands  -,  and 
if  that  Princefs  had  been  fo  unadvifed  as  to  ratify 
the  rafli  conceffions  of  her  Ambaffadors,  Eliza- 
beth, by  that  deed,  would  have  acquired  an  ad- 
vantage, which,  under  her  management,  muft 
have  turned  to  great  account.  By  fueh  a  renun- 
ciation, the  queftion  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
-fucccflion,  would  have  been  left  altogether  open 
and  undecided ;  and,  by  means  of  that,  Elizabeth 
might  cither  have  kept  h^r  rival  in  perpetual 
anxiety  and  dependance,  or,  by  the  authority  of 
her  Parliament,  flie  might  have  broken  in  upon 
the  order  of  lirical  fuceeflion,  and  transferred  the 
Crown  to  fome  other  defcendant  of  the  royal 
blood.  The  former  qondudl  Ihe  obferved  to-^ 
wards  James  VI.  whom,  during  his  whole  reign, 
Ihe  held  in  perpetual  fear  and  fubjeftion.  .  The 
latter,  and  more  rigorous  method  of  proceeding, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  employed 
againft  Mary,  whom,  fgr  maoy  reafons,  Ihe  both 
envied  and  hated, 

Noi\  was  this  ftep  beyond  her  power,  unprece- 
dented in  the  hiftory,  or  inconfiftent  with  the 
conftitution  of  England.  Though  fucceffion  by 
hereditary  right  be  an  i4ea  fo  natural  and  fo  po- 
pular, that  it  h^s  been  eftabliJhed  in  almoft  every 
civilized  nation,  ypt  England  affords  many  me- 
morable inftances  of  deviations  from  that  rule. 
The  Crown  of  that  kingdom  having  o;iGe  been 
feized  by  the  hand  of  a  conqueror,  this  invited 
the  bold  and  enterprifing  in  every  age  to  imitate 
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fuch  an  illuftrious  example  of  fortunate  ambition.   ^  ^  p  ^ 
From  the  time  of  William  the,  Norman,  the  re-  \^^^^ 
gular  courfe  of  defcent  had  feldom   continued      '^^*' 
through  three  fucceflive  reigns.     Thofe  Princes, 
whofe  intrigues  or  valour  opened  to  them  a  way 
to  the  throncj  called  in  the  authority  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  to  confirm  their  dubious 
tides.  Hence  parliamentary  and  hereditary  right 
became  in  England  of  equal  confideration.  That 
great  aflembly  claimed  and  aftually  poflTefled  a 
power  of  altering  the  order  of  regal  fucceflion;  and 
even  fo  late  as  Henry  VIII.  an  a61:  of  Parliament 
had  authorifed  that  capricious  Monarch  to  fettle 
the  order  of  fucceflion  at  his  pleafure.    The  Eng-    , 
Jifhjnjealous  of  their  religious  liberty,  and  averfc 
from  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  would  have  ea- 
gerly adopted  the  paflions  of  their  fovereign,  and 
might  have  been  eaflly  induced  to  exclude  the 
Scottifh  YiBft  from  the  right  of  fuccceding  to  the 
Crown.     Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  views  of 
both    Queens,    and   thefe   were  the   difficulties 
which  retarded  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh, 

But,  if  the  fources  of  their  difcord  were  to  be 
traced  no  higher  than  this  treaty,  an  inconfider- 
able  alteration  in  the  words  of  it  might  have 
trpught  the  prefent  queftion  to  an  amicable  iffue. 
The  indefinite  and  ambiguous  expreflion  which 
Cecil  had  inferted  into  the  treaty,  might  have 
been  changed  into  one  more  limited,  but  more 
precifej  and  Mary,  inftead  of  promifing  to  ab- 
ftain  from  bearing  the  title  of  Queen  of  England 
}n  ^11  times  to  come,  might  haye  engaged  not  to 
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^  o  o  K  affumc  that  title,  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or 

i_  '  -  the  lives  of  her  lawful  pofterity  •. 
'5^**  Such  an  amendment,  however,  did  not  fuit  the 
views  of  either  Queen •  Though  Mary  had  been 
obliged  to  fufpcnd,  ft)r  fomc  time,  the  profecu* 
fion  of  her  title  to  the  Englifli  Crown,  (he  had 
not  however  relinquiihed  it.  She  determined  to 
revive  her  claim  on  the  firft  profpcd  of  fuecefs, 
^nd  was  unwilling  to  bind  herfelf,  by  a  pofitive 
engagement,  not  to  take  advantage  of  any  fuch 
fortunate  occurrence*  Nor  would  the  alteration 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth,  who, 
hy  freeing  to  it,  would  have  tacitly  recogntfcd 

•  This  expedient  for  terminating  the  difference  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  was  fo  obvious,  that  it  could  not  fail  of 
prefenting  itfcif  to  the  view  of  the  Englifh  Minifters.  **  There 
hath  been  a  matter  ftcretly  thought  of  (fays  Cecil  in  a  letter 
to  Throkmorton,  July  14, 1561 ),  which  I  dare  copimunicatQ 
to  you,  although  I  mean  never  to  be  an  author  thereof;  and 
that  is,  if  an  accord  inight  be  made  betwixt  ptir  Miftrefs  and 
tht  Scottifh  Queen,  th»t  this  fhould  by  Parliament  in  Scot* 
land,  &c«  furrender  unto  the  Queen's  Majefty  all  matter  of 
claim,  a^d  unto  the  heirs  of  h?r  body }  and  in  coiifideration 
thereof,  the  Scottifli  Queen's  intereft  fhould  be  acknow- 
ledged in  default  of  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Queen's  Majefty. 
WeU,  God  fend  pur  Miftrefs  a  hufband,  and  by  time  a  fon, 
that  we  may  hope  our  pofterity  (hall  have  a  mafculine  fuc- 
ceflion.  This  matter  is  too  big  for  weak  folks,  and  too  deep 
for  iimple.  The  Queen's  Majefty  l^nowetl^of  it,"  Hardw, 
ftate  Pap.  1-174.  ^^t  with  regard  to  every  point  relating 
fp  the  fuccefiioni  Elizabeth  was  fo  je^lous^  and  fo  apt  to  take 
offence,  that  her  moft  confidential  Minifters  durft  not  urge 
her  to  advance  one  ftep  farther  than  ftie  herfelf  chofe  to  go. 
Cecil,  mentioning  fomc  fcheme  about  the  fuccefSon  if  the 
Queen  fhould  not  marry  or  leave  iffue,  adds,  with  his  ufual 
caution :  "-This  fong  hath-jnany  parts ;  but,  for  my  part,  X 
hpe  no  fkill  but  in  plain  fong."  •  Ibid,  178,    . 
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the  right  of  her  rival  to  afccnd  the  throne  aftcf  •  ^^j^  ^ 
her  deceafe.  But  neither  the  Scottiih  nor  Englifii  x^^r^mm^ 
Queen  durft  avow  thcfc  fecrct  fentiments  of  their  '^^'' 
hearts*  Any  open  difcovery  of  an  inclination  to 
difturb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  or  to  wreft 
the  fccptre  out  of  Elizabeth's  hands^  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  Mary.  Any  fufpicion  of  a  defign 
to  alter  the  order  of  fuccellion,  and  to  fet  afide 
the  claim  of  the  Scottifh  Qucen»  would  have  ex* 
pofed  Elizabeth  to  much  and  dcfcrved  cenfure^^ 
and  have  raifed  up  againft  her  many  and  dan- 
gerous enemies,  Thefe,  however  carefully  con* 
cealed  or  artfully  difguifed^  were,  in  all  proba- 
^ilityj  the  real  motives  which  determined  the  one 
Queen  to  folicit^  and  the  other  to  refufe  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  in  its  original  form  j  while 
neither  had  recourfe  to  that  explication  of  it, 
which  to  an  heart  unwarped  by  political  intcreft, 
^nd  fincerely  defirous  of  union  and  concord, 
would  have  appeared  fo  obvious  and  natural. 

But  though  confidcrations  of  intereft  firft  oc- 
cafioned  this  rupture  between  the  Britilh  Queens, 
rivallhip  of  another  kind  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  female  jealoufy  incrcafcd  the  violence 
of  their  political  hatred.  Elizabeth,  with  all  thofc 
extraordinary  qualities  by  which  (he  equalled  or 
furpaffed  fuch  of  her  fex  as  have  nierited  the 
greateft  renown,  djfcovered  an  admiration  of  her 
own  perfon,  to  a  degree  which  women  of  ordi- 
nary underftandiijgs  either  do  not  entertain,  or 
prudendy  endeavour  to  conpeal.  Her  attention 
(o  drefs,  her  folicitude  to  difplay  her  charn^s^  her 
Ifiyc  of  flattery,  were  all  cxceffive.     Nor  were 
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*  ^,f  ^  ^h^^^  weakneffcs  confined  to  that  period  of  life 
u^i  ^  -  If  when  they  are  more  pardonable.  Even  in  very 
»5^«'  advanced  years,  the  wifeft  woman  of  that,  or 
perhaps  of  any  other  age,  ^ore  the  garb,  and 
afFeftcd  the  manners  of  a  girl  p.  Though  Eliza- 
beth was  as  much  inferior  to  Mary  in  beauty 
and  graccfulnefs  of  perfon,  as  (he  excelled  her  in 
political  abilities  and  in  the  arts  of  government, 
jfhc  was  weak  enough  to  compare  herfelf  with  the 
Scottilh  Queen'*;  and  as  it  was  impofllble  fhe 
could  be  altogether  ignorant  how  much  Mary 
gained  by  the  comparifon,  (he  envied  and  hated 
her  as  a  rival  hy  whom  (he  was  eclipfed.  In 
judging  of  the  conduft  of  Princes,  we  are  apt 
to  afcribe  too  much  to  political  motives,  and  too 
little  to  the  pa(rions  which  they  feel  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  mankind.  In  order  to  account 
for  Elizabeth's  prefent,  as  well  as  her  fubfequent 
condu6t  towards  Mary,  we  muft  not  always  con- 
fider  her  as  a  Queen,  we  muft  fometimes  regard 
her  merely  as  a  woman. 

Elizabeth,  though  no  ftranger  to  Mary's  dif- 
ficulties with  refpeft  to  the  treaty,  continued  tp 
urge  her,  by  repeated  applications,  to  ratify  it\ 
Mary,  under  varioiis  pretences,  ftill  contrived  to 
gain  time,  and  to  elude  the  requeft.  But  while 
the  one  Queen  folicited  with  perfevering  impor- 
tunity, and  the  other  evaded  with  artful  delay, 
they  both  ftudied  an  extreme  politenefs  of  beha- 

•    ^  Johnllon  Hid.  Rcr.  Bntan,  346, 347.    Carte,  vol. Hi.  6gg. 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.     Article  Efej(^ 
■    ^  MdvWrQS.      .  ^Kcithy  157.  i6o,  &c. 
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vkhir/  and  loaded  each  other  with  profeffiohs  of  ^  ^  J^  ^. 
fifterly  love,  with  reciprocal  declarations  of  un-  v — ^^...^ 
changeable  efteem  and  amity.  '^^'' 

It  was  not  long  before  Mary  was  convinced,  Eiifaheth 
that,  among  Princes,  thefe  txpreffions  of  friend-:  [  ftfe-coa* 
ftiip  are  commonly  far  diftant  from  the  heart.    Itk  ^^" 
failing  from  France  to  Scotland,  the  courfe  lies 
along  the  Englilh  coaft.     In  order  to  be  fafe  from 
the  infalts  of  the  Englifli  fleet,  or,  in  cafe  of  tern- 
peftuous  weather,  to  fecure  a  retreat  .in  the  'har- 
bours of  that  kingdom,  Mary  fent  M.  D'Oyfcl 
to  demand  of  Elizabeth  a  fafe-condiwfk  during 
her  voyage.     This  requefl,  which  decency  alone 
obliged  one  Prince  to  grant  to  another,  Elizabeth 
rejefted,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  gave  rife  to  no  flight 
fufpicion  of  a  dcfign,  either  to  obflirudt  the  paf- 
fage,  or  to  intercept  the  pcrfon  of  the  Scottifli , 
Queen  •• 

Mary,  in  a  long  conference  with  Throk* 
morton,  the  Englifli  Ambaflfador  in  France,  ex- 
plained her  fentiments  concerning  this  unge^ 
Jierous  behaviour  of  his  Miftrefs,  in  a  fl:rain  of 
dignified  expoftulation,  which  conveys  an  idea 
of  her  abilities,  addrefs,  and  fpirit,  as  advan- 
tageous as  any  tranfaftion  in  her  reign.  Mary 
was,  at  that  time,  only  in  her  eighteenth  year^; 
and  as  Throkmorton's  a«ount  of  what  pafled  ia 
his  interview  with  her,  is  addreflTcd  direftly  to 
Elizabeth',  that  dexterous  Courtier,  we  may  bej 
well  aflTured,  did  not  embellifti  the  difcourfe  of 

•  Keith,  171.    Camden.     See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

*  Cabbala,  p.  374.     Keith,  170,  &c.  ..     : 
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the  Scottilb  Q^een  with  znf  colouring  too  h* 
vourablck 

Whatever  rcfcntmcnt  Mary  might  fcel^  it 
did  not  retard  her  departure  from  France.  She 
was  accompanied  to  Calais^  the  place  where  Ihe 
embstrked,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  her  dignity, 
as  the  Queen  of  two  powerful  kingdoms.  Six 
Princes  of  Lorrain  her  uncles^  with  many  of  the 
moft  eminent  among  the  French  noblesj  were  in 
her  retinue.  Catherine,  who  fecretly  rejoiced  at 
her  departure,  graced  it  with  every  circumftancc 
of  magnificence  and  refpedt.  After  bidding 
adieu  to  her  mourning  attendants,  with  a  fad 
heart,  and  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  Mary  left  that 
kingdom,  the  &ort  but  only  fcene  of  her  life  in 
which  fortune  fmiled  upon  her.  While  the 
French  coaft  continued  in  fight,  Ihe  intently 
gazed  upon  it,  and  mufing,  in  a  thoughtful  pof- 
ture,  on  that  height  of  fortune  whence  (he  had 
fallen,  and  prefaging,  perhaps,  the  difafters  and 
calamities  which  embittered  the  remainder  of  her 
days,  Ihe  fighed  often,  and  cried  out,  "  Farewcl 
"  France!  Farewel  beloved  country,  which  I 
**  fhall  never  more  behold!"  Even  when  the 
darknefs  of  the  night  had  hid  the  land  from  her 
view,  ihe  .would  neither  retire  to  the  cabin,  nor 
tafte  food,  but  commaipding  a  couch  to  be  placed 
on  the  deck,  fhe  there  waited  the  return  of  day 
with  the  utmoft  impatience.  Fortune  foothed 
her  on  this  occafion  ^  the  -galley  made  little  way 
during  the  night.  Jn  the  morning,  the  coaft  of 
France  was  ftill  within  fight,  and  (he  continued 
to  feed  her  melancholy  with  the  profpcitj  and 
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as  long  as  her  eyes  could  diftinguifti  it,  to  utter  ^  ^  J>  ^ 
the  fame  tender  cxprefiions  of  regret ".     At  laft  r  -^^j- 
a  brilk  gale  arofe,  by  the  favour  of  which  for      *5<^^ 
feme  days,  and  afte>wards  under  the  cover  of  a 
thick  fog,  Mary  efcaped  the  Englilh  fleet,  which 
lay  in  wait  to  ifttercept  her*  j  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  Auguft,  after  an  abience  of  near  thirteen  Armet  m 
years,  landed  fafely  at  Leith  in  her  native  king-  ^•*^*"*' 
dom» 

Mary  was  received  by  her  fubje6ts  with  Ihouts 
and  acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  every  demon- 
ftration  of  welcome  and  regard.  But  as  her  ar- 
rival was  uaexpefted,  and  no  fui table  preparation 
had  been  made  for  it,  they  could  not,  with  all 
their  efforts,  hide  from  her  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  and  were  obliged  to  conduil  her  to  the  ^ 
palace  of  Holyrood-houfe  with  little  pomp.  The 
Queen,  accuftomed  from  her  infancy  to  fplen- 

°  Brantome,  4^3.  He  himfejf  was  in  the  fame  galley  with 
the  Queeiu 

*  Goodal,  voL  i.  175.  Camden  infinuates,  rather  than  af- 
firznSy  that  it  was  the  objedl  of  the  Englifii  fleet  to  intercept 
Mary.  This,  howtver,  feems  to  be  doubtful.  Elizabeth 
pofitivelf  aiTerts,  that  at  the  reque&  of  the  King  of  Spain  fhe 
had  fitted  out  a.  few  fhips  of  iknder  force,  in  order  to  clear 
the  narrow  feas.  of  pirates,  which  infefted  them ;  and  fhe  ap- 
peals for  the  truth  of  this  to  Mary's  own  Minifters.  App. 
No»  VI.  p.  3^8.  CecS^  in  a  letter  to  Throkraorton,  Aug. 
269  1 561,  infonns  l»m,  that  **  th^  Queen's  lliips,  which  were 
upon  the  feas  to  cleanfe  them  of  pirates,  faw  her  [i.  e.  M^ry} 
and  ialuted  her  galleys,  and  day  lag  her  fhips,  examined 
them  of  pirates,  and  dilmiffed  them  gently.  One  Scottilh 
Iktp  ifaey  detahai  a»  vckcmeBctly  fulpe^f^ed  of  piracy.'*  Hard". 
State  Papers,  u  176.  Caftelnau,  who  accompanied  Mary  in 
this  voyage,  confirms  tht  circumftance  of  her  galleys  being 
iniight  of  the  Englifh  fleet.    Mem.  ap.  Jebb.  xi.  455. 
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dour  and  magnificence^  and  fond  of  them^  as  \^as 
natural  at  her  age,  could  not  help  obfcrving  the 
change  in  her  ficuationj  and  feemed  to  be  deeply 
affeded  with  it  ''^  ^ 

^r»te  of  the  Nb VER  did  any  Prince  afcend  the  throne  at  a 
tka  time.  jun£lure  which  called  for  more  wifdom  in  council^ 
or  more  courage  and  fteadinefs  in  adtion.  The 
rage  of  religious  controverfy  was  .ftill  unabated. 
The  memory  af  paft  opprdlion  exafperatcd  the 
Proteftants  j  the  fmart  of  recent  injuries  rendered 
the  Papifts  defperate  j  both  were  zealous,  fierce, 
and  irreconcilable.  The  abfence  of  their  Sove- 
reign had  accuftomed  the  nobles  to  independ- 
ence 5  and  during  the  late  commotions,  they  had 
acquired  fuch  an  tncreafe  of  wealth,  by  the  fpoils 
of  the  church,  as  threw  great  weight  into  the 
icalc  of  the  ariftocracy,  which  ftood  not  in  need 
of  any  acceflion  of  power, ,  The  kingdom  had 
long  been  under  the  government  of  Regents, 
who  exercifed  a  delegated  jurifdidion,  attended 
with  little  authority,  and  which  infpired  no  re-' 
verence.  A  (late  of  pure  anarchy  had  prevailed 
for  the  two  laft  years,  without  a  Regent,  without 
a  fupreme  council,  without  the  power,  or  even 
the  form  of  a  regular  government  *.  A  licen- 
tious fpirit,  unacquainted  with  fubordination, 
and  difdaining  the  reftraints  of  law  and  jufticc, 
had  fpread  among  all  ranks  of  men.  The  in- 
fluence of  France,  the  ancient  ally  of  the  king- 
dom, was  withdrawn  or  defpifed.  The  Englifli, 
of  enemies  become  confederates,  had  grown  into 

3^  Brant*  484.  >  «  Keith,  Appendix  97. 
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Cdnlidencre  with  the  nation,  ind  had  gained  atl  ^  ^^p  ^, 
Afcendant  Ovef  iail  its  councils.     The   Scottilh  Ci  ■^>-  .^ 
Monarchs  did   not  derive   more  fpleridour  or      '^^*' 
power  from  the  friendfliip  of  the  former,  than 
they  bad  feafon  to  dread  injurV  and  diminution 
from  the  interpofition  of  the  lattei'.    Every  con- 
fideration,  whether  of  lAtereft  or  of  fclf-prefcr- 
vation,  obliged  Elizabeth  to  deprefs  the  royal 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  to  create  the  Prince 
perpetual  difficu]ties>  by  fomenting  the  fpirit  of 
diffatisfadtion  among  the  ptople. 

In  thispoftiire  were  the  affairs  of  Scotland,when 
the  adminiftration  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
Queen,  not  nineteen  years  of  age,  unacquainted 
with  the  manners  and  laws  of  her  country,  a 
ftranger  to  her  fubjefts,  without  experience,  with- 
out allies^  and  almoin  without  a  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mary's  fituation  we  find 
fome  circumftances,  which,  though  th^y  did  not 
balance  thefedifad  vantages,  contribyted,however> 
to  alleviate  them ;  and,  with  fkilful  management^ 
might  have  produced  great  effcfts.  Her  fubjeds, 
unaccuftomed  fo  long  to  the  refidence  of  their 
Prince,  were^not  only  dazzled  by  the  novelty  and. 
fplendour  of  the  royal  prefence,  but  infpired  with 
awe  and  reverence,  Befides  the  places  of  ppwcr 
and  profit  bellowed  by  the  favour  of  a  Prince, 
his  proteftion,  his  familiarity,  and  even  his  fmiles, 
confer  honour  and  win  the  hearts  of  nrien.  Frgm 
all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobles  crqwdcsj 
to  teftify  their  duty  and  afFeftion  to  their  fove- 
reign,  and  ftudied,  by  every  art,  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  paft  mifcondu£b,^nd  to  lay  in  a  ftock 
Vol.  I.  .  T  of 
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^  ^iif  ^  9^  future  merit.  The  amufcmcnts  and  g^ety  of 
u.,,^-^  her  court,  which  was  filled  with  the  mpft  accQfn- 
'^^'*  plifhed  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had  attended 
her,  began  to  fpften  and  to  polifh  the  rude  nian- 
ners  of  the  nation.  Mary  herfclf  pQflefied  many, 
of  thofe  qualifications  which  raifc  afieftion  and 
procure  eftpem.  The  beauty  and  graccfulnpfs  pf 
her  perfon  drew  univerfal  admiration,  the  ele- 
gance and  politenefs  of  her  manners  commanded 
general  refpeft.  To  all  the  charms  of  her  own 
fex,  fhe  added  m^ny  of  the  accomplifliment&of 
the  other.  The  progrefs  fhe  had  made  in  all  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  were  then  deemed 
neceflary  or  ornamental,  was  far  beyond  what  is 
commonly  attained  by  Princes ;  and  all  her  other 
qualities  were  rendered  more  agreeable  by  a  cour- 
teous afiFability,  which,  without  leffening  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Prince,  ftcals  on  the  hearts  of  fubjeiSts 
with  a  bewitching  infinuation. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  notwithftanding  tJie 
threatening  afpeft  of  affairs  at  Mary's  return  into 
Scotland,  notwithftanding  the  clouds  which  ga- 
'thered  on  every  hand,  a  political  obferver  would 
have  predifted  a  very  difFerent  iflue  of  her  rci^ni 
and  whatever  fudden  gufts  of  fadion  he  might 
have  expefted,  he  would  never  have  dre^cd  the 
^eftfuftive  violence  of  that  ftorm  which  followed. 

Whilje  all  parties  were  contending  who  ihquld 
'difcover  the  moft  dutiful  attachment  to  the  Queen, 
the  zealous  and  impatient  fpirit  of  the  age  broke 
out  in  a  remarkable  inftancc.  On  the  Sunday, 
after  her  arrival,  the  Queen  commanded  m^s  tQ 
be  celebrated  in  thechapel  of  her  palace.  The 
'6  '    '      firft 
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firA  rumour  of  chis  occafioned  a  fccret  murmur- 
ing among  the  Protcftants  who  attended  the 
court;  complaints  and  threatenings  foon  fol- 
lowed ;  the  fervants  belonging  to  the  chapel  were 
infulted  and  abufed  j  and^  if  the  Prior  of  St.  An-» 
drew's  had  not  feafonably  interpofed,  the  rioters 
might  have  proceeded  to  the  utnioft  excefles ». 

It  is  impoflibie,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  arid 
under  circumftancesfo  very  different,  to  conceive 
the  violence  of  that  zeal  againft  Popery,  which 
then  poffeffed  the  nation.  Every  inftanc^  of  con- 
defcenfion  to  the  Papifts  was  deemed  an  aft  of 
apoftacy,  and  the  toleration  of  a  fingle  mafs  pro- 
nounced to  be  more  formidable  to  the  nation  than 
the  invafion  of  ten  thoufand  armed  men  **•  Un- 
der the  influence  of' thefe  opinions;  many  Pro- 
teftants  would  have  ventured  to  go  dangerous 
lengths  i  and,  without  attempting  to  convince 
their  Sovereign  by  argument,  or  to  reclaim  her 
by  indulgence,  would  have  abruptly  denied  her 
the  liberty  of  worftiipping  God  in  that  manner 
which  alone  ihe  thought  acceptable  to  him.  But 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  party,  not  only  reftrained  this  impetuous  fpi- 
rit ;  but,  ih  fpite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  people, 
wd  the  exclamations  of  the  preachers,  obtained 
for  the  Queen  and  her  domeftics  the  undifturbed 
exercife  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Near  an  hun- 
dred years  after  this  period,  when  the  violence  of 
religious  animofities  had  begun  to  fubiide,  when 
time  and  the  progrefs  of  learning  had  enlarged 

»  Knox,  284,    Haynes,  372.  ^  Knox,  287. 
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"^ni^  ^  ^^^  views  of  the  human  mind,  an  Englifh  Hoafe 
^  ^  ->  of  Commons  rcfufed  to  indulge  the  wife  of  their 
*^^'*  Sovereign  in  the  private  ufe  of  the  mafs.  The 
Protettant  leaders  deferve,  on  this  occafion,  the 
praife  both  of  wifdom  and  of  moderation  for  con- 
duft  fo  different.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  who- 
ever refleds  upon  the  encroaching  and  fanguinary 
fpirit  of  Popery  in  that  age,  will  be  far  from 
treating  the  fears  and  caution  of  the  more  zealous 
Reformers  as  altogether  imaginary  and  deftitute 
of  any  real  foundation. 

The  leaders  of  the  Proteftants,  however,  by 
this  prudent  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
their  Sovereign,  obtained  from  ber  a  proclanna- 
tion  highly  favourable  to  their  religion,  which 
Aug.  15.  was  iflfued  fix  days  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland. 
The  Reformed  doftrine,  though  eftablifhed  over 
all  the  kingdom  by  the  Parliament,  which  met  in 
confequence  of  the  treaty  of  pacification,  had 
.  never  received  the  countenance  or  fanQiion  of 
royal  authority.  In  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  had  embraced  that  doftrinc,  and  to 
femove  any  dread  of  moleftation  which  they 
might  entertain,  Mary  declared,  "that  until  Ihe 
fliould  take  final  orders  concerning  religion,  with 
advice  of  Parliament,  any  attempt  to  alter  or 
fubvert  the  religion  which  (he  found  univerfally 
praftifed  in  the  realm,  fhould  be  deemed  a  ca- 
pital crime  *^."  Next  year,  a  fecond  proclamation 
to  the  fame  efFeft  was  publiihed  **. 
She  em.  The  Queen,  conformable  to  the  plan  which  bad 

Protcftanti    bccn  conccrtcd  in  France,  committed  the  admini- 

in  the  ad« 

miniftra-  c   Keith,  504.  **   Ibid.^  51O- 
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ftration  of  affairs  entirely  to  Proteftants.  I^r  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
council  was  filled  with  the  nnofl:  eminent  perfons 
of  that  party ;  not  a  fingle  Papift  was  admitted 
into  any  degree  of  confidence  \  The  Prior  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  feemed 
to  hold  the  firft  place  in  the  Queen's  afiedion, 
and  poffefled  all  the  power  and  reputation  of  fa- 
vourite Minifters.  Her  choice  could  not  have 
fallen  upon  perfons  more  acceptable  to  her  people; 
aod,  by  their  prudent  advice,  Mary  conduced 
herfelf  with  fo  much  moderation,  and  deference 
to  the  fentiments  of  the  nation,  as  could  not  fail 
of  gaining  the  affedion  of  her  fubjeftsS  the 
firmcft  foundation  of  a  Prince's  power,  and  the 
only  genuine  fourceof  his  happinefs  and  glory. 
.  A  cokDiAL  reconcilement  with  Elizabeth  was  ^"^^rf^'  ^' 
another  object  of  great  importance  to  Mary ;  and  ^^^'^  fa- 
though  (he  feems  to  have  had  it  much  at  heart,  in 
the  beginningof  her  adminiftration,to  accomplifla 
fuch  a  defirablc  conjunftion,  yet  many  events 
occulted  to  widen,  rather  than  to  clofe  the 
breach*  The  formal  offices  of  friendfhip,  how- 
ever, are  feldom  negle<fted  among  Princes,  and 
Elizabeth,  who  had  attempted  fo  openly  to  ob- 
ftrudt  the  Queen's  voyage  into  Scotland,  did 
not  fail,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival^  to  com-' 
mand  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  fafe  return. 
Mary,  that  fhe  might  be  on  equal  terms  with 
her,  fent  Maitland  to  the  Englilh  court,  with 
many  ceremonious  expreffions  of  regard  for  Eli- 
zabeth «.    Both  the  Ambaffadors  were  received 

«  Kndx,  285.        ^  Lefly,  235,        «  Keith,  181,  &c. 
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*  ^jj^  ^  with  the  utmoft  civility  j  aindj  on  each  fide,  the 
w^v^-— ;  prafeffions  of  kindnefsj  as  they  were  made  with. 
»5^'*      little  fincjcrity,  were  liftened  to  with  proportional 
credit. 

Both  wer^  intruded,  however,  with  fomething 
more  than  mere  matter  of  ceremony.  Randolph 
urged  Mary,  with  frefli  importunity,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh.  Maitland  endeavoured  to 
amufe  Elizabeth,  by  apologizing  for  the  dilatory, 
conduit  of  his  Miftrefs  with  regard  to  that  point. 
The  multiplicity  of  public  affairs  fince  her  arrival 
in  Scotland,  the  importance  of  the  queftion  in 
difpute,  and  the  abfence  of  many  noblemen^  with 
whom  {he  was  obliged  in  decency  to  confult,  were , 
the  pretences  offered  in  excufe  for  her  conduit ; 
the  real  caufes  of  it  were  thofe  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  But,  in  order  to  extri- 
cate herfelf  out  of  thefe  dififculties,  into  which  ^ 
the  treaty  of  E^dinburgh  had  led  her,  Mary  was^ 
brought  to  yield  a  point,  which  formerly  (he 
feemed  determined  never  to  give  up.  She  in^ 
ftrudtcd  Maitland  to  fignify  her  ^illingnefs  to  dif- 
claim  any  ri^t  to  the  crown  of  England,  during 
f  he  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  li^c^  of  her  pofte- 
rityi  if,  Jn  failure  of  thefe,  (he  were  declared 
yiext  heir  by  a(9- of  Parliament  \ 

Reasonable  as  this  propofal  niight  appear  td 
^ary,  who  thereby  jM^ecluded  herfelf  from  diftorb^ » 
ing  Elizabeth's  pofleflion  of  the  throne,  nothing  . 
pould  be  mor'C  rncoafiftent  with  EliMbethV  in- 
tprpft^  Of  mor-€  cortwadiapry  to  a  paflbn,  ^hkb. 

^  pomideii,  307.    BikIi,  329, 
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predominated  in  the  charafta-  of  that  Princets. 
Notwithftaftding  all  the  gfeat  qualities  which 
threw  fuch  luffre  on  her  reign,  we  may  obfcrve, 
that  ftie  was  tinfturcd  with  a  jealoufy  of  her  right 
to  the  Grown,  which  often  betrayed  her  into  mean 
and  ungenerous  a&ions.     The  peculiarity  of  her 
fituation  heightened,   no  doubt,  and  increafed, 
but  did  not  infufe  this  paffion.     It  defcended  t<J 
her.  from  Henry  VII.  her  grandfather,  whorti,  in 
feveral  features  of  his  charafter^  fhe  nearly  re- 
fembied.     Like  him,   Ihe  fuflFered  the  title  by 
ifirhich  (he  held  the  Crown  to  remain  ambiguous 
and  controverted,  rather  than  fubmit  it  to  parlia- 
flhfentary  difeuflion,  or  derive  any  addition  to  her 
right  from  ftich  authority.     Like  him,  Ihe  ob- 
ferved  every  pretender  to  the  fuccelfion,  not  only 
with  that  attention  which  prudence  prefcribes ; 
bet  with  that  averfion  which  fufpicion  ihfpires. 
The  prefcht  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  fucceffion,  operated  for  Elizabeth's  advantage, 
both  on  her  fubjefts  and  on  her  rivals.    Among 
the  former,-  every  lovfcr  o{  his  country  regarded 
her  life  as  th6  great  fecurity  6f  the  national  tran- 
qtrtlHty ;  and  chofe  rather  t6  acknowledge  a  title 
ifhich  was  dubious;,  than  t6  fear6h  fbf  one  that 
was  iwfenowh.     The  latter,  while  hbihing  was 
dtcidedi  >wrere  held  in  dependence,  a(nd  obliged 
t*  com^t  htr.  The  manner  in  which  fht  received 
thii  Hl-timed  propofal  of  thfe  Scottilh  Queen,  was 
n6  other  ihan  might  have  been  expedJed,     She 
rgttlcd  it  in  a  peremptory  to^e,  with  nhany  ex- 
preflions  of  a  refolution  never  to  permit  a  point 
q{  {o  much  delicacy  to  be  touched. 
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Rpttrains 
the  Jceoce 
of  the  hox' 


About  this  time,  the  Qyecn  made  her  public 
entry  into  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp.  Nothing 
was  neglefted,  whigh  could  exprcfs  the  di^  and 
s^ffeftion  of  the  citizens  towards  their  Sovereign, 
But  amidft  thcfe  dcmonftrations  of  regard,  the 
genius  ^nd  fentiment^  of  the  nation  difcovcred 
themfelve^,  in  a  cireuqoftancej,  which,  though 
inconfiderable,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked*  As 
it  was  the  mode  of  the  times  to  es^hibit  many  pa-? 
geants  at  every  public  folemnity,  n^oft  of  thefe, 
on  this  occafion^  were  contrived  tq  be  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  vengeance  which  the  Almighty  had 
-inflifted  upoii  ido^atefs^  Even  while  they  ftudied 
to  amufe  and  to  flatter  the  Queen,  her  fubjeft^ 
could  not  refrain  from  teftifying  thc;r  abhorrence 
pf  that  religion  which  ihe  profeffcd. 

To  reftore  the  regylar  adrpiniftr^tion  of  juftice^j 
and  to  reform  the  internal  policy  of  the  country^^ 
became  the  next  obje<5t  of  the  Queen's  care.  The 
laws  enafted  for  prefervation  of  public  order,  and 
the  fecurity  of  private  property,  wer?  nearly  the 
fame  in  Scotland  as  in  every  other  civilized 
country.  But  the  nature  pf  the  S.cottiih  confti- 
tution,  the  feebleness  of  r^gal  authority,  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  the  violenee  of 
faftion,  and  the  fierce  m^nnef  s  pf  the  people,  ren-^ 
dered  the  execution  of  thefe  laws  feeble,  irregulafji 
and  partial.  In  %l\e  counties  yi^hich  border  oa 
England,  this  defe6t  v^as  mpft  apparent  j  ^nd  the 
confequenccs  of  it  mpft  fenfiWy  felt.  The  inhar 
^^itants,  ftrangcrs  to  induftry,  averfe  fromlabovirji 
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and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  fub-  '  ^  J^  "^ 
fifted  chiefly  by  fpoil  and  pillage,  and,  being  u>*^yl^>^ 
confederated  in  fepts  or  clans,  committed  thefc  '^**' 
cxceflcs  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with 
honour.  During  the  unfettled  ftatc  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  death  of  James  V.  this  dangerous 
licence  had  grown  to  an  unufual  height  i  and  the 
inroads  and  rapine  of  thofe  freebooters  were  be- 
come no  lefs  intolerable  to  their  own  countrymen 
than  to  the  Englifh.  To  reftrain  and  punifti  thefe 
Qutrage^,  was  an  a(5fcion  equally  popular  in  both 
kingdoms,  The  Prior  of  St.  Andrew^s  was  the 
perfon  chofen  for  this  important  fcrvice,  and  ex- 
traordinary powers,  together  with  the  title  of  the 
Queen's  Lieutenant,  were  veiled  in  him  for  this 
purpqfe, 

.  Nqthino  can  be  more  furprifing  to  men  ac- 
Cullomed  to  regular  govern  i"ncnt,  than  the  pre- 
parations made  on  this  occafion,  They  were  fiich 
as  might  be  expcfted  in  the  rudeft  and  moft  im- 
perfedl  ftate  of  focicty,  The  freeholders  of  eleven 
feveral  counties,  with  all  their  followers  com*  * 
pletely  armed,  wcr?  fummon^d  to  alfift  the  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  difcharge  of  his  office.  Every  thing 
rcfemhled  ^  military  expedition,  rather  than  the. 
progrefs  of  a  court  of  jufticc  ^.  The  Prior  exe- 
cuted his  comn^ifliop  with  fuch  vigour  and  pru- 
4eqcc,  as  acquired  him  a  great  increafe  of  re- 
putation and  pQpu||irity  among  his  countrymen. 
Numbers  of  the  banditti  fuffcred  the  punilhment 
due  %Q  their  crin;ics ;  and,  by  the  impartial  ind 
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rigorous  adminiftration  of  jwfkicc,  order  and  trftri- 
quillity  were  rcftored  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
^^^^  jfl,       During  the  abfence  of  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
•ttempt,  in    <Jrew's,  the  leaders  of  the  Popilh  faftton  feem  to 
into  Valour    havc  taken  fome  fteps  towards  infinuating  them* 
felves  into  the  Queen's  favour  and  confidence  ^ 
But  the  Archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  mofl: 
remarkable  perfon  in  the  party  for  abilities  and 
political  addrefs,  was  received  with  little  favour 
at  court ;  and  whatever  fecrtt  partiality  the  Queen 
might  have  towards  thofe  who  profefled  the  fame 
religion  with  herfelf,  fhe  difcovered  no  inclina- 
tion, at  that  time,  to  take  the  adntiniftration  of 
affairs  out  of  the  hands  to  which  fht  had  already 
committed  it. 

The  cold  reception  of  the  Archbifhop  of  St» 
Andrew's  was  owing  to  hii  conqeftion  with  the 
houfe  of  Hamilton  s  from  which  the  Queen  Was 
much  alienated.  The  Duke  of  Guife  and  the  Car- 
dinal could  never  forgive  the  zeal  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  his  fort  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  had  efpcfufed  the  caufc  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. Princes  feldom  view  their  fucctSffors  without 
jealoufy  and  diftruft.  The  Prior  of  St.  Ahdrciv's, 
perhapsy  dreaded  the  Duk^  &^  a  rival  in  jjower. 
All  thcfe  caufes  concurred  in  infufing  into  the 
Queer's  mind  an  aiVerfion  fdr  that  fanrily.     The 
Dqke  indulging  his  love  of  retirenMnt,  lived  atal 
diftance  from  coutt,  without  taking  pairiS  tti  in- 
finuate  himfelf  into  favour;  attd  though  the  Earl 
of  Aitaa  openly  afpired  to  marry  tfre  Qgcin,  ht^ 
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by  a  moft  unpardonable  aft  of  imptudcncc,  -was  »  ®  ®  « 
the  Only  nobleman  of  diftindion  who  oppofcd  y  -^l,_f 
Mary's  enjoying  the  cxercife  of  her  religion  j  arid       '^'* 
by  ralhly  entering  a  public  proteftation  againft  it, 
entirely  forfeited  her  favour  ""•    At  the  fame  time, 
the  fordid  parfimony  of  his  father  obliged  him 
either  to  hide  himfelf  in  fomc  retirement,  or  to 
appear  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his  dignity  as 
firft  Prince  of  the  blood,  or  his  high  pretcnfions 
as  fuitorto  the  Queen".     His  love,  inflamed  by 
difappointment,  and  his  impatience  exafperatcd 
by  xicgleit,  preyed  gradually  on  his  reafon  j  and, 
after  many  extravagancies,  broke  out  at  laft  in 
uiigpvernable  frenzy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  Convention  Occ.ao, 
of  Eftates  was  held,  chiefly  on  account  of  eccle- 
fiailical  affairs.  The  aflembly  of  the  church, 
whicbfat  at  the  fame  time,  prcfcnted  a  petition, 
containing  many-demands  with  refpedt  to  the  fup7 
prefiing  of  Popery,  the  encouraging  the  Proteft-- 
ant  religion,  and  the  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy^.  The  lafl:  was  a  matter 
of  great  ifnpoi:tance,  and  the  ileps  taken  towards 
it  licfervc  to  be  traced. 

Though  the  number  of  Proteftant  preachers  i  a  new  r«- 
was  now  confiderably  increafcd,  many  more  were  co^JrTing 
ftill  wanted,  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.    No  Jj'ucsTfVhc 
legal  provifion  having  been  made  for  them,  they  church. 
had  hitherto  drawn  a  fcanty  and  precarious  fubflft* 
cn€e  from  the  benevolence  of  their  people.     To 
f^ffertheMinifters  of  aneftftbHflied  church  to  con- 
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tinue  inthisftateof  indigence  and  dependence,  was 
an  indecency  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy ; 
and  would  have  juftificd  all  the  imputations  of 
avarice  with  which  the  Reformation  was  then 
loaded  by  its  Qnemies.  The  revenues  of  thcPopifh 
church  were  the  only  fund  which  could  be  cm- 
ployed  for  their  relief;  but  during  the  three  laft 
years,  the  ftate  of  thefe  was  greatly  altered.     A 
great  majority  of  Abbots,  Priors,  and  other  heads 
of  religious  houfes,  had,  either  from  a  fenfe  of 
duty,  or  from  views  of  intereft,  renounced  the 
errors    of   Popery;    and,  notwithftanding   this 
change  in  their  fentiments,  they  retained  their 
ancient  revenues.     Almoft  the  whole  order  of 
Bifhops,  and  feveral  of  the  other  dignitaries,  ftill 
adhered  to  the  Romifli  fuperftition  :  And  though 
debarred  from  every  fpiritual  funftion,  continued 
to  enjoy*  the  temporalities   of  their  benefices. 
Some  laymen,  efpecially  thofe  who   had  been 
a£tive  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  had,  under 
various  pretences,  and  amidft  the  licence  of  civil 
wars,  got  into  their  hands  pofTefllons  which  be- 
longed to  the  church.     Thus,  before  any  part  of 
the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  revenues  could  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Proteftant 
minifters,  many  different  interefts  were  to  be  ad*» 
jutted;  many  claims  to  be  examined;  and  the 
prejudices  and  paffions  of  the  two  contending 
parties  required  the   application  of  a  delicate 
band.     After  much  contention,  the  following 
plan  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  voices^  and 
acquicfced  in  even  by  the  Popilh  clergy  them- 
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felves.  An  exaft  account  of  the  value  of  cccl^- 
fiaftical  benefices  throughout,  the  kingdom  was 
appointed  to  be  taken.  The  prefent  incunnbents,  ^^^^ 
to  whatever  party  they  adhered,  were  allowed  to 
keep  poflcflion  :  Two-thirds  of  their  whole  re- 
venue were  referved  for  their  own  ufe,  the  re- 
mainder was  annexed  to  the  Crown ;  and  out  of 
that,  the  Qu^ien  undertook  to  aflign  a  fufficient 
maintenance  for  the  Proteftant  clergy  p. 

As  moft  of  the  Bifhops  and  feveral  of  the  other 
dignitaries  were  ftill  firmly  attached  to  the  Popilh 
religion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order,  rather 
than  an  a6t  "of  fuch  extraordinary  indulgence, 
might  have  been  expefted  from  the  zeal  of  the 
preachers,  and  from  the  fpirit  which  had  hitherto 
animated  the  nation.  But,  on  this  occafion,  other 
principles  obftruded  the  operations  of  fuch  as 
were  purely  religious.  Zeal  for  liberty,  and  the 
love  of  wealth,  two  paffions  extremely  oppofite, 
concurred  in  determining  the  Proteftant  leaders 
to  fall  in  with  this  plan,  which  deviated  fo  ma- 
nifeftly  from  the  maxims  by  which  they  had  hi- 
therto regulated  their  conduft. 

If  the  Reformers  had  been  allowed  to  aft  with- 
out controul,  and  to  level  all  diftinftions  in  the 
church,  the  imnnenfe  revenues  annexed  to  eccle- 
fiaftical  dignities  could  not,  with  any  colour  of 
juftice,  have  been  retained  by  thofe  in  whofe  hands 
they  now  were ;  but  muft  either  have  been  dif- 
tributed  amongft  the  Proteftant  clergy,  who  per- 
formed all  religious  offices,  or  muft  have  fallen  to 
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•^^*  the  Queen,  from  rhp  bounty  of  whofc  anccftors 


the  greater  part  pf  them  was  originally  derived. 
»5^»«  The  former  fchemc,  however  fuitablc  to  the  reli- 
gious fpiric  of  many  among  the  people,  was  at- 
tended with  manifold  danger.  The  Popifh  eccle- 
fiaftics  had  acquired  a  (hare  in  the  national  pro- 
perty, which  far  exceeded  the  proportion  that  was 
confident  with  the  happinefs  of  the  kingdom>$ 
and  the  nobles  were  determined  to  guard  againft 
this  evil,  by  preventing  the  return  of  thofe  vaft 
pofTeifions  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  Nor  was 
the  latter,  which  expofed  the  conftitution  to  more 
imminent  hazard,  to  be  avoided  with  lefs  care. 
Even  that  circumfcribed  prerogative,  which  the 
Scottifh  Kings  pofieired,  was  the  objeftof  jealoufy 
to  the  nobles.  If  they  had  allowed  the  Crown. to 
feize  the  fpoils  of  the  church,  fuch  an  increafc  of 
power  muft  have  followed  that  acceifion  of  pro-p 
perty,  as  would  have  raifed  the  royal  authority 
above  controul,  and  have  rendered  the  mo(k  li- 
mited Prince  in  Europe  the  moft  abfolute  and  in- 
dependent. The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  prefented 
a  recent  and  alarming  example  of  this  natu^. 
The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  that  Prince, 
from  the  fuppreffion  of  the  monalleriesi  not  only 
changed  the  maxims  of  his  government,  but  the 
temper  of  his  mind ;  and  he  who  had  formerly 
fubmitted  to  his  Parliaments,  and  courted  his  peo- 
ple, di&ated,  from  that  time,  to  the  former  with 
intolerable  iniblence>  and  tyrannized  over  the 
latter  with  unprecedented  feverity :  And  if  hi$ 
policy  had  not  been  extremely  Ihort-fighted,  if  he 
had  not  fquandered  what  he  acquired^  with  a  pro- 
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fpfipn  eq«4  tO'^^?  ^^f^'^oufnek^  and  which  de-  book 
fratcd  his  ambitipn,  l>e  iflight  have  eft^bljihcd  s^J!^ 
defpotifqf)  in  Engl^njd,  on  a  b^fis  fo  broad  and      's*« 
f^ong,  as  all  the  efforts  of  the  fubjeas  would 
never  have  been  able  tq  fl^ajcp,  Jn  Scotland,  where 
the  riches  of  the  plergy  bore  as  great  a  proportion 
to  the  wealf  h  of  the  kingdom,,  the  acquifition  of 
church-l^pds  would  have  be.en  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance to  fhc  Crown,  apd  no  lefs  fatal  to  the 
ariftocracy.    Thp  nobles,  for  this  reafon,  guarded 
^gainft  fpch  ap  increafe  of  the  royal  power,  and 
thereby  fecurcd  their  own  independence. 

AvA^ip?  Singled  itfelf  with  their  concern  for 
the  intereft  of  their  order.  The  re-uniting  the 
poffcflions  of  the  church  to  the  Grown,  or  the 
beftowing  them  on  the  Proteftant  clergy^  would 
have  been  a  fatal  blow,  both  to  thofe  nobles  who 
had,  by  fraud  or  violence,  f^ized  part  of  thefe  re- 
venues, andtotbofe  Abbots  and  Priors  who  had 
totally  renounced  their  ccclefiaftical  charafter. 
But  as  the  plan,  which  was  propofed,  gave  fome 
kn&;i(m  to  their  ufurpations,  they  promoted  it 
with  thdr  utmoft  influence.  The  Popiftieccle- 
fiallics,  though  the  lopping  off  a  third  of  their  re- 
venues was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  them,  con,? 
fcfltcd,  under  their  prefent  circumftances,  to  fa- 
(irificfi  a  part  of  their  poffeffiohs,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  tjie  remainder;  and 
^t^r  deeming  the  whole  irrecoverably,  loft,  they 
confidered  whatever  they  could  retrieve  as  fo  mtieli 
gain.  Many,  of  thaancient  dignitaries  were  men 
of  noble  birth ;  and  as  they  no  longer  entertained 
hopes  of  rcftoring.thc  Popifli  religion,  they  wifhed 
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*  ^M?  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  relations,  rather  than  the  Crown,  or  tht 
%_  ,-  '  Proteftant  clergy,  to  be  enriched  with  the  fpoils 
'^^"'  of  the  church.  They  connived,  for  this  reafon, 
at  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  j  they  even 
aided  their  avarice  and  violence ;  they  dealt  out 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  among  their  own  re- 
lations, and  by  granting /?//j  and  perpetual  leafes 
of  lands  and  tithes,  gave,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  fome  colour  of  legal  poffeffion,  to  what 
was  formerly  mere  ufurpation.  Many  veftiges  of 
fuch  alienations  ftill  remain  **.  The  nobles,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  incumbents,  daily  extended 
their  encroachments,  and  gradually  ftrippcd  the 
ecclefiaftics  of  their  richcft  and  moft  valuable  pof- 
feffions.  Even  that  third  part,  which  was  given  up 
in  order  to  filencc  the  clamours  of  the  Protcftant 
clergy,  and  to  be  fome  equivalent  to  the  Crown 
for  its  claiims,  amounted  to  no  confiderable  fum* 
The  ibirds  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles,  ef- 
pecially  by  fuch  as  had  embraced theReformation, 
were  almoft  univerfally  remitted.  Others,  by 
producing  fraudulent  rentals ;  by  eftimating  the 
corn,  and  other  payments  in  kind,  at  an  under- 
value ^  and  by  the  connivance  of  colle<5):ors^ 
greatly  dinnnifhed  the  charge  againft  themfelves ' : 
And  the  nobles  had  much  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  ^  device  which,  at  fo  fmall  expence,  fecured 
to  them  fuch  vaft  pofTeflions* 
TheProteft.  Nor  were  the  Proteftant  clergy  confiderable 
!I^Vtn«t  gainers  by  this  new  regulation ;  they  found  it  to 
^^  **•  be  a  more  eafy  matter  to  kindle  zeal,  than  to  cx- 
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tinguifli  avarice.  Thofe  very  men,  whom  for-  ®  •^  ^ 
tncrly  they  had  fwayed  with  abfolute  authority,  u  ^^^  a 
were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonftrances.  The  '^^* 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the  moft 
zealous  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  were  ap- 
pointed to  affign,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to  modify 
their  ftipends.  An  hundred  merks  Scottifh  was 
the  allowance  which  their  liberality  afforded  to 
the  generality  of  Minifters.  To  a  few  three 
hundred  merks  were  granted*.  About  twenty- 
four  thoufand  pounds  Scotti(h  appears  tQ  have 
been  the  whole  fum  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  national  church  cftablifhed  by  law,  and 
cfteemed,  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  true 
church  of  God  \  Even  this  fum  was  paid  with 
little  exadtnefs,  and  the  Minifters  were  kept  in 
the  fame  poverty  and  dependance  as  formerly. 

The  gentlenefs  of  the  Queen's  adminiftration^  .  »5^*« 
and  the  elegance  of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in.  asoTi^t 
fome  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  and  ac  - 
cuftomed  them  to^reatcr  mildnefs  and  humanity; 
while,  at  the  farhe  time,  her  prefence  and  autho* 
rity  were  a  check  to  their  faftious  and  tumultuary 
fpirit.  But,  as  a  ftate  of  order  and  tranquillity 
was  not  natural  to  the  feudal  ariftocracy,  it  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance;  and  this  year  became 
remarkable  for  the  moft  violent  eruptions  of  in- 
teftine  difcord  and  animoGty. 

Among  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of 
Scotland,  a  Monarch  could  poffefs  little  autha- 
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rity,  and  cxcrcifc  no  cxtenfivc  or  rigorous  jurif- 
diftion.  The  interfering  of  intereft,  the  unfettlcd 
ftatc  of  property,  the  frequency  of  public  com- 
motions, and  the  fiercenefs  of  their  own  manners, 
ibwed,  among  the  great  families,  the  feeds  of 
many  quarrels  and  contentions.  Thefe,  as  we 
have  already  obfervcd,  were  frequently  decided . 
not  by  law,  but  by  violence.  The  offended  Baron, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  Monarch,  or  ac- 
knowledging his  fuperior  authority,  affembled  his 
own  followers,  and  invaded  the  lands  of  his  rival 
in  an  hoftile  manner.  Together  with  his  eftatc 
and  honours,  every  nobleman  tranfmitted  fome 
hereditary  feud  to  his  pofterity,  who  were  bound 
in  honour  to  adopt  and  to  profecutc^  it  with  the 
fame  inveterate  rancour. 

Such  a  diffenfion  had  fubfifted  between  the 
houfe  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the  late 
commotions*.  The  Earl  of  Arran  and  Bothwell 
happening  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  fame  time, 
their  followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the  ftrects 
of  Edinburgh,  and  excited  dangerous  tumults  in 
February,  that  city.  At  laft,  the  mediation  of  their  friends, 
particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about  a  reconcile- 
ment, but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  thefe  no- 
blemen *. 

A  FEW  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox,  and, 
with  the  utmoft  terror  and  confufion,  confeffed 
firft  to  him,  and  then  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fole  direction  of  affairs, 

n  KehB,  215.  *  Knox,  305. 
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Bothwell  and  his  kinfmcn  the  Hamiltons,  had  ^  ^j^^  ^ 
confpircd  to  murder  the  Prior,  Maitland,  and  the  u  -y  j 
other  favourites  of  the  C^iecn.  The  Duke  of  '^^*" 
Chatclherault  regarded  the  Prior  as  a  rival,  who  • 
had  fupplanted  hi<Ti  in  the  Queen's  favour,  and 
who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he  ima- 
gined to  be  due  to  hipifelf,  as  firft  Prince  of  the 
blood.  Bothwell,  on  account  of  the  pcrfonal  in- 
juries which  he  had  received  from  the  Prior  during 
the  late  commotions,  was  no  Icfs  ex^fperated 
againft  him.  But  whether  he  and  the  Hamiltons 
had  agreed  to  cement  their  new  alliance  with  the 
blood  of  their  common  enemy,  or  whether  the 
confpiracy  exifted  only  in  the  frantic  and  difor- 
dcred  imagination  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  it  is  im- 
poffible,amidft  the  contradiction  of  hiftorians  and 
'  the  defeftivenefs  of  records,  pofitively  to  deter- 
mine. Among  men  inflamed  with  refentmentj 
and  impatient  for  revenge,  rafti  expreflions  might 
be  uttered,  and  violent  and  criminal  expedients 
propofed;  and  on  that  foundation,  Arran's  dif- 
tempered  fancy  might  rear  the  whole  fuperftruc- 
ture  of  a  confpiracy.  All  the  perfons  accufed> 
denied  their  guilt  with  the  utmoft  confidence. 
But  the  known  characters  of  the  men,  and  the 
violent  fpirit  of  the  age,  added  greatly  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  accufation,  and  abundantly  juftify:, 
the  conduft  of  the  Queen's  minifters,  who  con- 
fined Bothwell>  Arran,  and  a  few  of  the  ring- 
leaders, in  feparate  prifons,  and  obliged  the  Duke 
to  furrender  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Dumbarton, 
which  he  had  held  ever  fince  the  time  of  his  re-  ^ 

figning  the  office  of  liegent^. 


y  Knox,  307,  308. 
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BOOK  The  defigns  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  againft  the 

i_   /-    >  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  were  deeper  laid^  and  pro- 

TheE«iof  duced  more  memorable  and  more  tragical  events* 

Huntiy'i  George  Gordon  Earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one 

enmity  10  t»  ,/ '  & 

the  (^een'i  of  thc  Hobles  who  confpired  againft  James  III. 
and  who  raifed  his  fon  James  IV.  to  the  throne, 
enjoyed  a  great  (hare  in  the  confidence  of  that  ge- 
nerous Prince  *.  By  his  bounty,  great  accrflions 
of  wealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  family  al- 
ready opulent  and  powerful.  On  the  death  of  that 
Monarch,  Alexander  the  next  Earl,  being  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  all  the  counties  be- 
yond Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for 
offices  at  court;  and  retiring  to  the  north,  where 
his  eftate  and  influence  lay,  refided  there  in  a  kind 
of  princely  independence.  The  Chieftains  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  dreaded  the  growing  domi- 
nion of  fuch  a  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were 
unable  to  prevent  his  encroachments.  Some  of 
his  rivals  he  fecretly  undermined,  others  he  fub- 
dued  by  open  force.  His  eftate  far  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  fubjeft,  and  K\s  fuperiorities  and  ju- 
rifdiftions  extended  over  many  of  the  northern 
counties.  .With  power  and  poffeffions  fo  immenfe, 
tinder  two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  and  amidft 
thc  fhock  of  civil  commotions,  the  Earls  of 
Huntly  might  have  indulged  the  moft  elevated 
hopes.  Btit  happily  for  the  Crown,  an  aftivc  and 
enterprifing  fpirit  was  not  the  charafteriftic  of  that 
family,  and  whatever  objedt  their  ambition  might 
have  in  view,  they  chofe  rather  to  acquire  it  by 
political  addrefs,  than  to  feize  it  openly,  and  by 
force  of  arms. 

'  Crawf.  Officers  of  State,  56. 
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The  conduft  of  George  the  prefent  Earl,  during  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
the  late  commotions,  had  been  perfeftly  fuitable  u^-^*^^ 
to  the  charafter  of  the  family,  in  that  age,  du-       '^^*' 
bious,  variable,  and  crafcy.    While  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  was  uncertain,  he 
affiftcd  the  Qiieen  Regent  in  her  attempts  to  crufh 
them.     When  their  affairs  put  on  a  better  afpeft, 
he  pretended  to  join  them,  but  never  heartily  fa- 
voured their  caufe.     He  was  courted  and  feared 
by  each  of  the  contending  parties ;  both  connived 
at  his  encroachments  in  the  north ;  and,  by  ar- 
tifice and  force,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  em- 
ploy alternately,  and  in  their  proper  places,  he 
added  every  day  to  the  exorbitant  power  and 
wealth  which  he  poffefled. 

He  obferved  the  growing  reputation  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  with  the  greateft 
jealoufy  and  concern,  and  confidered  him  as  a 
rival  who  had  engrofled  that  fliare  in  the  Queen's 
confidence,  to  which  his  own  zeal  for  the  Popilh  ^ 
religion  feemed  to  give  him  a  preferable  title. 
Perfonal  injuries  foon  increafed  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  occafioned  by  rivalfhip  in  power.  The 
Queen  having  determined  to  reward  the  fervices 
of  the  Prior  of  St,  Andrew's,  by  creating  him  an 
Earl,fhe  made  choice  of  Mar,  as  the  place  whence 
he  fhould  take  his  fitle  j  and,  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  fupport  his  new.  honour,  beftpwed 
upon  him,  at  the  fame  time,  the  lands  of  that  Feb.  i 
name,  Thefe  were  part  of  the  royal  demefnes  % 
t>ut  the  Earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for 

*  Crawf.  Peer.  297.  • 
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®  ^11^  ^  feveral  years,  to  keep  poffeflion  of  them^.     On 
Ui^y.-.^^  this  occafion,  the  Earl  not  only  complainedj  with 
'^^*'      fome  reafon,  of  the  lofs  which  he  fuftained,  but 
had  real  caufe  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrufion  of 
a  formidable  neighbour  into  the   heart  of  his 
territories,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  his  power, 
and  excite  his  opprcffed  vaflals  to  fhake  off  his 
yoke, 
jone  aj.  An  incident,  which  happened  foon  after,  in-r 

creafcd  and  confirmed  Huntly's  fufpicions.  Sir 
John  Gordon,  his  third  fon,  and  Lord  Ogilvie,. 
had  a  difpute  about  the  property  of  an  cftate. 
This  difpute  became  a  4e^41y  quarrel.  They 
happened,  unfortunately,  to  meet  in  the  ftreets  of 
Edinburgh,  and  being  both  attended  with  armed 
followers,  a  fcuffle  enfued,  in  which  Lord  Ogilvie 
was  dangerpufly  wounded  by  Sir  John.  The  ^a- 
giftrates  feized  both  the  offenders,  and  the  Queen 
Commanded  them  to  be  ftriflly  confined.  Under 
any  regular  government,  fuch  a  breach  of  public 
•  peace  and  order  would  expofe  the  perfon  offend- 
ing to  certain  punifhment.  At  this  time,  fome 
feverity  was  neceljary,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
Queen's  authority  from  an  infult,  the  moft  heinous 
which  had  been  offered  to  it  fince  her  return  into 
Scotland,  But,  in  an  age  accuftom^d  to  licence 
and  anarchy,  eyen  this  moderate  exercife  of  her 
power,  in  ordering  them  to  be  kept  in  cuftody^^ 
was  deemed  an  a6t  of  intolerable  rigour  j  and  the 
friends  of  each  Pfirty  began  to  convene  their  vaf- 

fals  ^n4  dependants,  in  ordef  to  overawe,  or  tq 

*  - 
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fruftrate.  the  dccifions  of  juftice*.  Mean  while^ 
Gordon  made  his  cfcape  out  of  prifon,  and  flying 
into  Aberdeenfhire,  complained  loudly  of  the  in-  '^^** 
dignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated ;  and  as 
all  the  Queen's  aftions  were,  at  this  junfture, 
imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  this  added  not  a 
little  to.  the  refentment  which  Huntly  had  con*- 
ceived  againft  that  nobleman. 

At  the  very  time  when  thefe  paflions  fermented,  Anguft. 
with  the  utmoft  violence,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  and  his  family,  the  Queen  hap- 
pened to  fct  out  on  a  progrefs  into  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  attended  by  the 
Earis  of  Mar  and  Morton,  Maitland,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  party.  The  prefencc  of  the  Quecn^ 
in  a  country  where  no  name  greater  th^n  the  Earl 
of  Huntly's  had  been  heard  of,  and  no  pofwer 
fuperior  to  his  had  been  cxercifed,  for  many 
years,  was  an  tvcht,  of  itfclf,  abundantly  mor- 
tifying to  that  haughty  nobleman.  But  while 
the  Queen  was  entirely  under  the  direftion  of 
Mar,  all  her  aftions  were  more  apt  to  be  mif- 
reprefented,  and  conftrued  into  injuries  i  and  a 
thoufand  circumftanccs  could  not  but  occur  to 
awaken  Huntly's  jealoufy,  to  offend  his  pride,  and 
to  inflame  his  refentment.  Amidft  the  agitations 
of  fo  many  violent  paflions,  fome  eruption  was 
unavoidable. 

On  Mary's  arrival  in  the  north,  Huntly  cm- 
ployed  his  wife,  a  woman  capable  of  executing 
the  commiflion  with  abundance  of  dexterity,  to 

Keith,  223. 
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*  %^  ^  iboth  the  Queen,  and  to  intercede  for  pardon  to 
u-^i..^  their  fon.     But  the  Queen  peremptorily  required 
•*^^*'      that  he  ihould  again   deliver   himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  juftice,  and  rely  on  her  clemency.    Gor- 
don wa5  pcrfuaded  to  do  fo  ;  and  being  enjoined 
by  the  Queen  to  enter  himfelf  prifoner  in  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  he  promifed  likewife  to  obey 
that  command.      Lord  Erfkine,   Mar*s   uncle, 
W4S,  at  that  time.  Governor  of  this  fort.     The 
Queen's  fcverity,  and  the  pkce  in  which  (he  ap* 
pointed  Gordon  ?o  be  confined,  were  interpreted 
to  be  new  marks  of  Mar'3  rancour,  and  aug- 
mented the  hatred  of  the  Gordons  againft  him. 
5ept.  |.  Meak  time.  Sir  John  Gordon  fet  out  towards 

Stirling ;  but  inftead  of  perfornming  his  promife 
to  the  Queen,  made  his  efcape  from  his  guards, 
and  returned  to  take  the  command  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  rifmg  in  arms  all  over  the  north. 
Thefe  were  deftined  to  fecond  and  improve  the 
blow,  by  which  his  father  propofed,  fccretly,  and 
at  once,  to  cut  off  Mar,  Morton,  and  Maitland, 
his  principal  adverfaries.  The  time  and  place 
for  perpetrating  this  horrid  deed  were  frequently 
appointed  i  but  the  executing  of  it  was  wonder- 
fully prevented,  by  fome  of  thofe  unforefeen  ac- 
cidents, which  fo  often  occur  to  difconcert  the 
fchemes,  and  to  intimidate  the  hearts  of  affaffins'*. 
Huntly's  own  houfe  at  Strathbogie  was  the  laft 
and  moft  convenient  fcene  appointed  fqr  com- 
mitting the  intended  violence.  But,  on  her  jour- 
pey  thither,  the  Queen  heard  of  yoqng  Gordon's 
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flight  and  rebellion,  and  refufing,  in  the  firft 
tranfports  of  her  indignation,  to  enter  under  the 
father's  roof,  by  that  fortunate  expreffion  of  her 
refentment,  faved  her  Minifters  from  unavoidable 
deftruftion  % 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  efforts  of  private  re-  T-ketrmt 
venge  precipitated  Huntly  into  open  rebellion.  Q»««a« 
As  the  Queen  was  entirely  under  the  direftion 
of  his  rivals,  it  was  impoflible  to  compafs  their 
ruin,  without  violating  the  allegiance  which  he 
owed  his  Sovereign.  On  her  arrival  at  Inver- 
nefs,  the  commanding  officer  in  the  caftle,  by 
Huntly's  orders,  (hut  the  gates  againft  her.  Mary 
was  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  town,  which  was  open 
and  defencelefs;  but  this  too  was  quickly  fur- 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  Earl's  followers  ^ 
The  utmoft  confternation  feized  the  Qtyeen,  who 
was  attended  by  a  very  flender  train.  She  every 
moment  expected  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and 
fome  (hips  were  already  ordered  inta  the  river  to 
fccure  her  efcape.  The  loyalty  of  the  Monroes, 
Frazers,  Mackintolhes,  and  fome  neighbouring 
clans,  who  took  arms  in  her  defence,  faved  her 
from  this  danger.  By  their  affiftance,  flie  even 
forced  the  caftle  tofurrender,  and  inflifted  on  the 
Governor  the  punifhment  which  his  infolencc 
dtferved. 

This  open  aft  of  difobedience  was  the  occafion 
of  a  meafure  mor^ galling  to  Huntly  than  any  the 
Queen  had  hitherto  taken.  Lord  Erfkine,  having 
pretended  a  right  to  the  Earldom  of  Mar,  Stewart 

^  Knox,  318.  '  Crawf.  Officers  of  S;ate,  87,  88. 
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BOOK  refigned  it  in  his  favour;  and  at  the  fame  time 
k,^.^-^  Mary  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Earl  of 
15^*-       Murray,  with  the  cftate  annexed  to  that  dignity, 
which  had  been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  fince  the  year   1548*.     From  this  en- 
croachment upon  his  domains  he  concluded  that 
his   family   was    devoted    to   deftru&ion;    and 
dreading. to  be  ftripped,  gradually,  of  thofe  pof- 
feffions,  which,  in  reward  of  their  fervices,  the 
gratitude  of  the  Crown  had  bellowed  on  himfelf, 
or  his  anccftors,  he  no  longer  difguifed  his  in- 
tentions^ bur,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  procla- 
mation, openly  took  arms.     Infte^d  of  yielding 
thofe  places  of  ftrength,  which  Mary  required 
him  to  furrender,  his  followers  difperfcd  or  cut 
in  pieces  the  parties  which  (he  difpatched  to  take 
poffeffion  of  them^j  and  he  himfelf  advancing 
with  a  confiderablc  body  of  men  towards  Aber- 
deen, to  which  place  the  Queen  was  now  re- 
turned, filled  her  fmall  court  with  confternation. 
Murray  had  only  a  handful  of  men  in  whom  he 
could  confide'.    In  order  to  form  the  appearance 
of  an  army,  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  affiftance- 
of  the  neighbouring  barons ;   but  as  moft  of  thefc 
either  favoured  Huntly's  defigns,  or  flood  in  awe 
of  his  power,  from  them  no  cordial  or  effeftual 
fervice  could  be  expefted, 
odob.xS.         With   thefe  troops,  however,  Murray,  who 
could  gain  nothing  by  delay,  marched  brifkly  to- 
wards the  enemy.     He  found  them  at  Corrichie, 
poftcd  to  great  advantage  i  he  commanded  his 

5  Crawf.  Peer,  359,        ^  Kno:^,  319,        ^  Keith,  230. 
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northern  aflbciates  inftantly  to  begin  the  attack  5 
but  on  the  firft  niotion  of  the  enemy,  they  treache- 
roufly  turned  their  backs ;  and  Huntly 's  followers, 
throwing  afide  their  fpears,  and  breaking  their 
ranks,  drew  their  fwords,   and  ruftied  forward  to 
the  purfuit.    It  was.  then,  thit  Murray  gave  proof,  "«  "  ^'- 
both  of  fteady  courage,  and  of  prudent  conduft.  theEariof 
He  ftood  immoveable  on  a  rifing  ground,  with 
the  fmall  but  trufty  body  of  his  adherents,  who 
prefenting  their  fpears  to  the  enemy,  received 
them  with  a  determined  refolution,  which  they 
little  expedted.     The  Highland  broad  fwordls 
not  a  weapon  fix  to  encounter  the  Scottifli  fpear. 
In  every  civil  commotion,  the  fuperiority  of  the 
latter  has  been  evident,  and  has  always  decided 
the  conteft.     On  this  occafion  the  irregular  at- 
tack of  Huntly's  troops  was  eafily  repulfed  by 
Murray's  firm  battalion.     Before  they  recovered 
from  the  confufion'occafioned  by  this  unforefeen 
refiftance,  thofe  who  had  begun  the  flight,  wil- 
ling to  regain  their  credit  with  the  viftorious 
party,  fell  vipon  them,  and  completed  the  rout. 
Huntly  himfelf,  who  was  extremely  corpulent, 
was  trodden  to  death  in  the  purfuit.     His  fons, 
Sir  John  and  Adam,   were  taken,  and  Murray 
returned  in  triumph  to  Aberdeen  with  his  pri- 
foners. 

The  trial  of  men  taken  in  aftual  rebellion 
^gainft  their  Sovereign  was  extremely  fhort, 
Three  days  after  the  battle.  Sir  John  Gordon 
was  beheaded  at  Aberdeen.  His  brother  Adam 
was  pardoned  on  account  of  his  youth.  Lord 
Gcjrdon,  w|io  h^4  been  privy  to  his  father's  de- 
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figns,  was  fcized  in  the  fouth,  and  upon  trial 
found  guilty  of  treafon ;  but,  through  the  Queen's 
'^^*  clemency,  the  punifhment  was  remitted.  The 
firft  Parliament  proceeded  againft  this  great  fa* 
mily>  with  the  utmoft  rigour  of  law,  and  reduced 
their  power  and  fortune  to  the  loweft  ebb  K 

As 

^  This  confpiracf  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  is  one  of  the  moft 
intricate  and  myfterious  pafTager,  in  the  Scottift  hiftory.  As  it 
was  a  tranfadlion  purely  domeftic,  and  in  which  the  Englifli 
were  llltle  interefted,  few  original  papers  concerning  it  have 
been  found  in  Cecil's  CoUeftion,  the  great  ftorehoufe  of  evi- 
dence and  information  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  this  period. 

Buchanan  fuppofes  Mary  to  have  fornred  a  deiign  about 
tliis  time  of  dellroying  Murray,  and  of  employing  the  power 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  for  this  purpofe.  But  his  account  of 
this  whole  tranfadion  appears  to  be  fb  void  of  truth,  and  even 
of  probability,  as  to  deferve  no  ferious  examination.  At  that 
time,  Mary  wanted  power,  and  feems  to  have  had  no  iacji- 
nation  to  commit  any  3.&.  of  violence  upon  her  brother. 

Two  other  hypothefes  have  been  advanced,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  matter ;  but  they  appear  to  be  equally  removecl 
from  truth. 

I.  It  cannot  well  be  conceived,  that  the  Queen's  journey  to 
the  north  was  a  fcheme  concerted  by  Murray,  in  order  to  ruin 
the  Earl  of  Huntly.  i.  Huutly  had  refided  at  court  almoft 
ever  fince  the  Queen's  return.  Keith^  jg8.  Append.  1751 
&c.  This  was  the  proper  place  in  which  to  have  feized  him. 
To  attack  him  in  Aberdecnfhire,  the  feat  of  his  power,  and 
in  the  midft  of  his  vaflals,  was  a  proje(ft  equally  abfurd  and 
hazardous.  2.  The  Queen  was  not  accompanied  with  a  body 
of  troops,  capable  of  attempting  any  thing  againft  Huntly  by 
violence  ;  her  train  was  not  more  numerous  than  was  ufual 
in  times  of  greateft  tranquillity.  Keith,  230.  3.  There  re- 
main two  original  letters  with  regard  to  this  confpiracy,  one 
from  Randolph  the  Englifh  Refident,  and  another  from 
Maitland,  both  dire^fled  to  Cecil.  They  talk  of  Huntly's  mca- 
fuP€s  as  Hotorioufly  treafonable*  Randolph  menticms  his  re- 
peated 
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As  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  is  the  molt  »  ^^,^  « 

important  event  of  this  year,  it  would  have  been  t — .--^ 
improper  to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  taking  no-       ^^^^ 
tice  of  kfler  tranfaftions,  which  niay  now  be  re- 
lated with  equal  propriety. 

In  the  beginning  of  fummer,  Mary,  who  was  fj"J"J^" 

defirous  of  entering  into  a  more  intimate  corre*  tween  eu- 

fpondence  and  familiarity  with  Elizabeth,  em*  Mary  pr!* 

ployed  Maitland  to  defire  a  perfonal  interview  ^""^^^ 
with  her,  fomewhere  in  the  north  of  England. 

peated  attempts  to  aflaflinate  Murray,  &c.  No  hint  is  giveii 
of  any  previous  refolution,  formed  by  Mary's  Miniftcrs,  to  ruin 
Huntly  and  his  family.  Had  any  fuch  defign  ever  exifted,  it 
was  Randolph's  duty  to  have  difcovered  it ;  nor  would  Mait^ 
land  have  laboured  to  conceal  it  from  the  Englilh  lecretary- 
Keith,  229.  232. 

II.  To  fuppofe  that  the  E^arl  of  Huntly  had  laid  any  plan 
for  fetzing  the  Queen  and  her  Minifters,  feems  to  be  no  lef^ 
improbable,  i.  On  the  Queen's  arrival  in  the  north,  he  la- 
boured, in  good  earneft,  to  gain  her  favour,  and  to  obtain  a 
pardon  for  his  Ton.  Knox,  318.  2.  He  met  the  Queen,  firft 
at  Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Rothemay,  whither  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  come,  had  he  harboured  any  fuch  treafon- 
able  refolution.  Knox,  318.  3.  His  condud  Avas  irrefolute 
and  wavering,  like  that  of  a  man  difconcertcd  by  an  unfore- 
fcen  danger,  not  like  one  executing  a  concerted  plan.  4.  The 
moft  confiderable  perfons  of  his  clan  fubmitted  to  the  Queen, 
and  found  furcty  to  obey  her  commands.  Keith,  226.  Had 
the  Earl  been  previoufly  determined  to  rife  in  arms  againft 
the  Queen,  or  to  feize  her  Minifters,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  imparted  it  to  his  principal  followers,  nor  would  they 
have  deferted  him  in  this  manner. 

For  thefe  reafons,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  vindicated 
the  Earl  of  Murray  from  any  deliberate  intention  of  ruining 
the  family  of  Gordon  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  im- 
puted the  violent  condudt  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  to  a  fuddeu 
ftart  of  refentment,  without  charging  him  with  any  preme- 
ditated purpofe  of  rebellion. 

As 
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As  this  propofal  could  not  be  rejedled  wirfi  de* 
cency,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumftances 
's6>«  of  the  meeting  were  inftanrly  agreed  upon.  But 
Elizabeth  was  prudent  enough  not  to  admit  into 
her  kingdom,  a  rival,  who  outlhone  herfelf,  fo 
far,  in  beauty,  and  gracefulnefs  af  perfon;  and 
who  excelled,  fo  eminently,  in  all  the  arts  of  in- 
finuation  and  addrefs.  Under  pretence  of  being 
confined  to  London,  by  the  attention  which  flic 
was  obliged  to  give  to  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
(he  put  off  the  interview  for  that  feafon  \  and 
prevented  her  fubjcfts  from  feeing  the  Scottifli 
Queen,  the  charms  of  whofe  appearance  and 
behaviour  (he  envied,  and  had  fome  reafon  to 
dread. 
j[bD«jt.  ^  During  this  year,  the  Affembly  of  the  church 
met  twice.  In  both  thefe  meetings  were  exhi* 
bited  many  complaints  of  the  poverty  and  de- 
pendence of  the  church ;  and  many  murmurs 
againft  the  negligence  or  avarice  of  thofe  who 
had  been  appointed  to  coUeft,  and  to  diftrlbutc 
the  fmall  fund,  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  preachers"*,  A  petition,  craving  redrefs  of  their 
grievances,  was  prefented  to  the  Queen  -,  but 
without  any  effedt.  There  was  no  reafon  to  ex- 
peft  that  Mary  would  difcover  any  forwardnefs 
to  grant  the  requefts  of  fuch  fupplicants.  As  her 
Minifters,  though  all  moft  zealous  Proteftants, 
were  themfelves  growing  rich  on  the  inheritance 
of  the  church,  they  were  equally  regardlefs  of 
the  indigence  and  demands  of  their  brethren. 

*  Keith,  2164  *  Knox,  311.  323. 

Martt 
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Mary  had  now  continued  above  two  years  in  *  ^  ^  ^ 
a  ftatc  of  widowhood.    Her  gentle  adminiftration   ^>-y.  — / 
had  fccured  the  hearts  of  her  fubjefts,  who  were  Kegocu" 
infipatient  for  her  marriage,  and  wilhed  the  Crown  J^**"*/^!,'^',^^ 
to  defccnd  in  the  right  line  from  their  ancient  <ijc«.n'« 
Monarchs.     She  herfclf  was  the  moft  amiable  "*""*** 
woman  of  the  age,  and  the  fame  of  her  accom-- 
plifliments,    together  with   the    favourable  cir- 
cumftance  of  her  having  one  kingdom  already,  in 
her  pofTeflion^  and  the  profpeft  of  mounting  the 
throne  of   another,    prompted   many   different 
Princes  to  folicit  an  alliance  fo  illuftrious.    Scot* 
land,  by  its  fituation,  threw  fo  much  weight  and 
power  into  whatever  fcalc  it  fell,  that  all  Europe 
waited  with  folicitude  for  Mary's  determination ; 
and  no  event  in  that  age  excited  ftronger  political 
fears  and  jealoufies  ;  none  interefted  more  deeply 
the  paffions  of  feveral  Princes,  or  gave  rife  to 
more  contradiflory  intrigues,  than  the  marriage 
of  the  Scottifli  Queen. 

The  Princes  of  the.  Houfe  of  Auftria  remem-  sheJsfon. 
bered  what  vaft  projedls  the  French  had  founded  S'fferei 
on  their  former  alliance  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  *'"»*«^ 
and  though  the  unexpefted  death,  firft  of  Henry 
and  then  of  Francis,  had  hindered  thefe  from 
taking  cffeft,    yet  if  Mary  fhould  again   make 
choice  of  a  hulband  among  the  French  Princes, 
the  famedefigns  might  be  revived  and  profecuted 
with  better  fuccefs. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Emperor  entered  By  the 
into  a  negociation  with  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  charUn 
who  had  propofed  to  marry  the  Scottiih  Queen  to 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Ferdinand's  third  fon. 
a  The 
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^  ^li?  ^  '^^^  matter  was  communicated  to  Mary;  and 

i-^^-^  Mclvil,  who  at  that  time  attended  the  Eleftor 

'5^3'       Palatine,  was  commanded  to  inquire  into  the  cha- 

rader  and  fituation  of  the  Archduke  \ 

BjDonCar-       Philip  II.  though  no  lefs  apprehenfive  of  Ma- 

losof  Spain.         *     r  ii*  •  11         1        r    ^ 

ry  s  falling  oncc  more  into  the  hands  of  France, 
envied  his  uncle  Ferdinand  the  acquifition  of  (o 
important  a  prize ;  and  as  his  own  infatiable  am- 
bition grafped  at  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  he 
employed  his  ambaffador  at  the  French  court,  to 
folicit  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  in  behalf  of  his  fon 
Don  Carlos,  at  that  time  the  heir  of  all  the  cx- 
tenfive  dominions  which  belonged  to  the  Spanifli 
monarchy  **. 

ByibeDuke  CATHERINE  of  Medicls,  on  the  Other  hand, 
dreaded  the  marriage  of  the  ScottiQi  Queen  with 
any  of  the  Auftrian  Princes,  which  would  have 
added  fo  much  to  the  power  and  prctenfions  of 
that  ambitious  race.  Her  jealoufy  of  the  Princes 
of  Lorrain  rendered  her  no  lefs  averfe  from  an 
alliance,  which,  by  fecuring  to  them  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Emperor  or  King  of  Spain,  would 
give  new  boldnefs  to  their  enterprifing  fpirit,  and 
enable  them  to  fet  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which 
they  already  rivalled,  at  open  defiance  :  And  as 
ihe  was  afraid  that  thefe  fplendid  propofals  of  the 
Auftrian  family  would  dazzle  the  young  Queen, 
flic  inftantly  difpatched  Caftelnau  into  Scotland, 
to  offer  her  in  marriage  the   Duke  of  Anjou, 

■  Mclv.  63.  6^.    Keith,  239.    See  Append.  No.  VII. 
•  Cafteln.  461.     Addit.  a  Labour.  501,  503. 
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the  brother  of  her  former  hufbatid,  who  (bon  after 
mounted  the  throne  of  France  ^ 

Mary  attentively  weighed  the  pretentions  of  MaJ/s^ie- 
fo  niany  rivals.     The  Archduke  had  little  to  re*  HseraiioM 

'  ^  ...  cooccfmoj 

eonnmend  him*  but  his  high  birth.  The  example  »«• 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  a  warning  againft  contracting 
a  marriage  with  the  brother  of  her  former  huf- 
band ;  nor  could  fhe  bear  the  thoughts  of  appear* 
ing  in  France,  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which 
flic  had  formerly  held  in  that  kingdom.  She 
iiftenedj  thereforcj  with  partiality  to  the  Spanifh 
_propofitions,  and  the  profpeft  of  fuch  vafl  power 
and  dominions  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  young 
and  alpiring  Prineefs. 

Three  fevcral  circumftances,  however,  con- 
curred to  divert  Mary  from  any  thoughts  of  a 
foreign  alliance. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  murder  of  her  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Guife.  The  violence  and  ambition 
of  that  nobleman  had  involved  his  country  in  a 
civil  war ;  which  was  conducted  with  furious  ani- 
mofity,  and  various  fuccefs*  At  lafl:  the  Duke 
laid  ficge  to  Orleans,  the  bulwark  of  the  Pro- 
teflant  caufe;  and  he  had  reduced  that  city  to 
the  lafl:  extremity,  when  he  was  aflfaflinated  by 
the  frantic  zeal  of  Poltrot.  This  blow  proved 
fatal  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  youog  Duke 
was  a  minor;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  though 
fubtle  and  intriguing,  wanted  that  undaunted  and 
cnterprifing  courage,  which  rendered  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  brother  fo  formidable.     Catherine^  in- 

F  Caftelnau,  461. 
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ftead  of  encouraging  the  ambitioti,  or  fui-thering 
the  pretenfions  of  her  daughter-in-law,  took 
pleafure  in  mortifying  the  one,  and  in  difap^ 
pointings  the  other.  In  this  fitiratron,  and  V^itliout 
ftrch  *  proteftor,  it  bec^e  neceffary  for  Mery  to 
cofih"a€l  h*f  ^ie^s,  aftd  to  proceed  with  caution  ;> 
and  whatever  profpeft  of  advantage  might  allure 
her,  (iit  could  venture  up)on  no  dangerous  6r 
doubtfu!'  rtieafure. 
^'Eii*!^'  ^^^  fccond  circumftance  which  weighed  with 
beih.  Mary,  was  tht  opinion  of  the  Qyecn  of  England. 

The  mafriage  6^  the  S^cottifli  C^een  interefted 
Elizabeth  more  deeply  dian  any  other  Prince; 
and  (he  obferverf  atl  her  deliberations  concerning 
it  with  the  moft  anxious  attentiof^-.  S-he  herfclf 
feems  early  to  have  formed  a  refblution  of  living 
unmarried,  and  (he  difcovered  no  fm^ll"  inclina- 
tion to  impofe  the  fame  Uw  on  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  Sh«  had'  already  experienced  what  u(c 
might  be  m^de  of  Mary's  i>ower  and  pretenfions, 
to  invade  her  dominions^  and  to  difturb  her  pof- 
fc(fion  of  the  Crowm  The  dearfi  of  Francis  II. 
had  happily  delivered  htr  from  this  dangery which 
ihe  determined  to  guard  againft  for  the  future^ 
with  the  utnroft  care.  As  the  reftlefs  ambition 
of  the  Aiiftrian  Princes,  the  avowed  and  bigotted 
patrons  of  the  Catholic  fuperftition,  made  her,  m 
a  particular  manner,  dread  their  neighbourhood, 
fee  inftruded  Randolph  to  remonftrate,  m  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  againft  any  alliance  with  fhem } 
and  to  acquaint  Mary,  that  as  (be  herfelf  Would 
conQder  fuch  a  match  to  be  a  breach  of  the  per- 
fonal  friend  (hip,  in  which  they  were  fo  happily 
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trnited ;  fo  the  Englifli  nation  Would  regard  it  as 
the  diflblution  of  that  confcdcfacy  which  now 
iubfifted  between  the  two  kingdoms :  That,  ;n 
order  to  pfeferve  their  own  religion  and  liberties^ 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  take  fome  ftep 
prejudicial  to  her  right  of  fucceflion,  which,  as 
Ihc  well  knewj  they  neither  wanted  power  rior 
pretences  to  invalidate  and  fet  afidc.  This  threat- 
ening was  atcompahied  with  a  promife,  but  ex- 
preffed  ih  very  ambiguous  tefmsi  that  if  Mary's 
choice  of  a  hufband  (hould  prove  agreeable  to  the 
Englilh  nation,  Elizabeth  \^ouId  appoint  proper 
perfons  to  examine  her  title  to  the  fucceflion,  and, 
if  well  founded,  cdrtlmand  it  tb  be  publicly  re- 
fcognifedi  She  obferved,  however,  a  myfterious 
filence  concerning  the  perfon  on  whom  Ihe 
wifhed  the  choice  of  the  Scottifli  Queen  to  fall. 
The  revealing  of  this^  feCret  was  referred  for 
fome  future  negotiatioh.  Mean  While  Ihe  threw 
out  fome  obfcure  hirttSi  that  a  native  df  Britain, 
or  one  not  of  princely  rank,  would  be  her 
fafeft  and  moft  inofFenlive  choice  ^  An  advice 
offered  with  fuch  an  air  of  fuperiority  and  com- 
mand, mortified,  no  doubt,  the  pride  of  the 
Scottilh  Queen.  But,  under  her  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  (he  was  obliged  to  bear  this  indignity. 
Deftitute  of  all  foreign  afliftance,  and  intent  upon 
the  Englifh  fucceflion,  the  great  objeft  of  her 
wiflies  and  ambition,  it  became  neceflary  to  court 
a  rival,  whom,  without  manifeft  imprudence,  flie 
coilld  not  venture  to  oflend. 

^  Keith,  242.  245. 
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B  o  o  R  The  incliriation  of  her  own  fubjcas  was  ano- 
s^  ^J-  ,»  thcr,  and  not  the  lead  confidcrablc  circumftance, 
The^ftnti-  which  callcd  for  Mary's  attention  at  this  eon- 
m^miQfhti  junfturc.  They  had  been  taught,  by  the  fatal 
Je«t,  '  experiment  of  her  former  marriage,  to  dread  an 
union  with  any  great  Prince,  whofe  power  might 
be  employed  to  opprefs  their  religion  and  li- 
berties. They  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
iTiatch  with  a  foreigner ;  and  if  the  Crownfhould 
be  ftrcngthened  by  n^w  dominions  or  alliances, 
they  forefaw  that  the  royal  prerogative  would 
foon  be  firetched  beyond  its  ancient  and  legal 
limits.  Their  cagernefs  to  prevent  this  could 
JiardJy  fail  of  throwing  them  once  more  into  the 
arms  of  England.  Elizabeth  would  be  ready  td 
afford  them  her  aid,  towards  obftrudfcing  a  mea- 
fure  fo  difagrceable  to  herfelf.  It  was  eafy  for 
them  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  Sovereign,  By 
the  afliftance  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  they  could 
render  it  difficult  for  any  foreign  Prince  to  land 
in  Scotland.  The  Roman  Catholics,  now  an  in- 
Gonfiderable  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  difpirited 
by  thcxiofs  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  could  give  no 
pbftruftion  to  their  defigns.  To  what  violent 
extremes  <-he  national  abhorrence  of  a  foreign 
yoke  might  have  been  carried,  is  maaifeft  from 
what  {he  had  already  feen  and  experienced. 

F«R  thefe  reafons,  Mary  laid  aflde,  at  that 
tioie,  all  thoughts  of  foreign  alliance,  and 
feemed  willing  to  facrificc  her  own  ambition,  in 
order  to  remove  the  jealoufies  of  Elizabeth,  and 
to  quiet  the  fears  of  her  own  fubjeAs* 
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The  Parliament  met  this  year,  for  the  firft  ^  ^j^^  ^ 
Itime  fince  the  Queen's  return  into  Scotland,  i,  -^^^^ 
Mary's  adminiftration  had  hitherto  been  extremely  a  piut- 
popular".  Her  Minifters  poflcflcd  the  confidence  ^y^^]^* 
of  the  nation ;  and,  fey  copfecjucnce,  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  affcmbly  were  eondufled  with  per- 
fedt  unanimity.  The  grant  af  the  earldom  of 
Murray  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  con- 
firmed :  The  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  feveral  of  his 
vafTals  and  dependants,  were  attainted:  The  at- 
tainder  againft  Kii-kaldy  of  Grange,  and  fome  of 
his  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Bea^ 
toun,  was  reverfcd' :  The  adt  of  oblivion,  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  received  the 
royal  fandion.  But  Mary,  who  had  determined 
never  to  ratify  that  treaty,  took  pare  that  this 
fan£kion  Ihould  not  be  deemed  any  acknowledge 
ment  of  its  validity;  flie  granted  her  confent 
merely  in  condefeenfion  to  the  Lords  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  who,  on  their  knees,  befought  her  to  allay 
the  jcalqufies  and  apprehcnfio;is  of  her  fubjefts, 
by  fuch  a  gracious  law '. 

No  attempt  was  made,  in  this  Parliament,  to  KotMng<ie. 
procure  the  Queen's  affent  to  the  laws  cftablifhing  '^l^'r^^ 
the  Protcftant  religion.     Her  Minifters,  though  «<>  «»*«•! 
zealous  Protcftants  themfelves,  were  aware  that 
this  could  not  be  urged  without  manifeft  danger 
and  imprudence.     She  had  confented,  through 
their  influence,  to  tolerate  and  protedt  the  re- 
formed doftrine.     They  had  even  prevailed  on 
her  to  imprifon  and  profecutc  the  Archbilhop  of 

'  ^ox,  330.         •  Pari.  pQ^Mary,  c.  6j.  Spptfw.  188. 
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St.  Andrew's,  and  Prior  of  Whithorn,  for  cele- 
brating mafs  contrary  to  her  proclamation  % 
Mary,  however,  was  ftill  paflionatcly  devoted  tp 
the  Romifl>  church ;  and  though,  from  political 
ITiptives,  Ibe  had  granted  a  temporary  proteftioi) 
of  opinions  which  fhe  difapprovcd,  there  were 
no  groynd^  to  hope  that  fhe  would  agree  to 
cftabliih  them  for  perpetuity.  The  moderation 
i)f  thofc  who  profcffed  it,  was  the  beft  method  for 
reconciling  the  Queen  to  the  Proteftant  religion. 
Time  might  abate  her  bigotry.  Her  prejudice^ 
might  wear  off  gradually,  and  at  lad  (he  might 
yield  to  the  wiflies  pf  hpr  people,  wh^t  their  im-» 
portunity  or  their  violence  could  never  h^ve  exV 
torted.  Many  laws  of  importance  were  to  be 
propofed  in  Parliament  j  apd  to  defeat  all  thefe^ 
by  fuch  a  fruitlcfs  and  ill-timed  application  to 
the  Queen,  would  have  been  equally  injurious  tq 
individuals,  and  detrimental  to  the  public, 
whihof.  The  zeal  of  the  Proteftant  clergy  was  deaf  to 
clcr^  all  thefe  confiderations  of  policy.  Eager  and  im* 
patient,  it  brooked  no  delay;  Severe  and  in- 
fle^ibki  it  would  condefcend  to  no  compliances. 
The  leading  men  of  .that  order  infifted,  that  this 
opportunity  of  pftablilhing  religion^by  law,'  was 
not  to  be  neglefted.  They  pronounced  the  mo- 
deration of  the  courtiers,  apoftacy ;  and  their  en- 
deavours to  gain  the  Qyeen,  they  reckoned  cri- 
minal and  fe'rvile.  Knox  folemnly  renounced  the 
friendfhip  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  as  a  man  de- 
voted  to  Maryj,  and  fo  blindly  ^ealows  for  her 
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fervicc,  as  to  become  regardlefs  of  thofc  objcfits 
whiofc  be  had  hitherto  eftcemed  moft  facred. 
This  rupture,  which  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  Mur- 
ray's fincere  attachment  to  the  .Queen  at  that  pe- 
riod, continued  above  a  year  and  an  half". 

The  preachers  being  difappointed  by  the  men 
in  whom  they  placed  the   greateft  confidence, 
gave  vent  to  their  indignation  in  their  pulpits. 
Thefe  echoed  more  loudly  than  ever,  with  decla- 
rations againft  idolatry;    with  difmal  prefages 
concerning  the  Queen's  marriage  with  a  foreigner; 
and  with  bitter  reproaches  againtt    thofe  who, 
from  intereftcd  motives,  had  deferted  that  caufc 
which  they  once  reckoned  it  their  honour  to  fup- 
port.     The  people,  inflamed  by  fuch  vehement  •ndocc»ficnt 
declamations,  which  were  diftated  by  a  zeal  more  mong"h« " 
fincere  than  prudent,  proceeded  to  ra(h  ai^d  un-  ^^^^* 
juftifiable  afts  of  violence.     During  the  QiKep's 
abfence,  on  a  progrefs  into  the  weft,  mafs  conti- 
nued to  be  celebrated  in  her  chapel  at  Holyrood 
houfe.     The  multitude  of  thofc  who  openly  re-  Aaguft. 
forted  thither,  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,    who,    being  free  from  the  re- 
ftraint  which  the   royal  prefeace  impofed,    af- 
fembled  in  a  riotous  manner,    interrupted  the 
fervicc,  and  filled  fuch  as  were  prcfent  w^th  the 
ptmoft  confternation.      Two  of  the  ringleaders 
in  this  tumult  were  feized,  and  a  day  appointed 
for  their  trial '. 

Knox,  who  deemed  the  zeal  of  thefe  perfons  Knoxtnea 
laudable,  and  their  conduct   meritprious,   con-  count,  bo/ 

acquitted. 

n  KnoT,  331.,  *  Ibid.  j^j. 
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B  o  o  K  fidered  them  as  fuff*ercr$  in  a  good  caufe;  and  in 

i-^^>^i— J  order  to  fcreen  them  from  danger^  he  iffucil  cir- 
'*^3*  cular  letters,  requiring  all  who  profeffed  the  true 
religion,  or  were  concerned  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  it,'  to  aflemble  at  Edinburgh  on  the  day 
of  tri^l,  that,  by  their  prefence,  they  might  com- 
fort and  aflift  their  diftreflcd  brethren  ^  One  of 
thefe  letters  feli  into  the  Queen's  hands.  To 
aflemble  the  fubjefts  without  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign,  was  conftrued  to  be  trcafon,  and 
a  refolution  was  t^kcn  to  profecute  Knox  for  that 

l^tcem.  15.  crime,  befor(?  the  Privy  Council.  Happily  for 
him,  his  judges  were  not  only  zealous  Protcft- 
ants,  bi|t  the  very  men  who,  during  the  late 
Commotions,  had  openly  refitted  and  fet  at  dcr 
fiance  the  Queen's  authority.  It  wa^  under  pre- 
cedents,  drawn  from  their  own  conduft,  that 
Knox  endeavoured  to  ihelter  himfelf-  Nor  would 
it  have  been  an  eafy  matter  for  thefe  Counfcllors 
to  have  found  out  a  diftinftion,  by  which  they 

-     ^  could  cenfure  him,  without  condemning  them- 

fplycs.  After  a  Iqng  hearing,  to  the  aftonifli- 
jT^ent  of  Lethingtpn  and  the  other  courtiers  *,  he 
was  unanioioufly  acqqitted,  Sinclair  Bilhop  of 
Rofs,  and  Prefidpnt  of  the  Court  of  Seflion,  a 
zealous  Papift,  heartily  concurred  with  the  other 
Counfellors  in  this  decifion*;  a  remarkable  fa<5t, 
which  fhpws  thp  unfettlcd  ftate  of  government  in 
that  age ;  the  low  condition  to  which  regal  au- 
thority was  then  fypkj  and  the  impunity  with 

1  Knor,  336.  »  Caldci^.^ISS.  Hift.  i.  832. 
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which  fubjefts  might  invade  thofe  rights  of  the 
Crown  which  arc  now  held  facred. 

The  marriage  of  the  Scottifh  Queen  conti-  Nffwi^ 
nued  ftill  to  be  the  objeft  of  attention  and  in-  f^'^jl^ 
trigue.  Though  Elizabeth,  even  while  Oie  wiftied  ^^.^ST*'* 
to  direft  Mary,  treated  her  with  a  difguftful  re- 
fcrve  ;  though  (he  kept  her,  without  neccflTity,  in 
a  ftate  of  fufpenfcj  and  hinted  often  at  the 
perfon  whom  (he  deftined  to  be  her  hulband, 
without  direftly  mentioning  his  name;  yet 
Mary  framed  all  her  aftions  to  exprefs  fuch  a 
prudent  refpeft  for  the  Engli(h  Queen,  that 
foreign  Princes  began  to  imagine  Ihe  had  given 
herfelf  up  implicitly  to  her  dircftion\  The 
profpeft  of  this  union  alarmed  Catherine  of  Me- 
dicis.  Though  Catherine  had  taken  pleafurc, 
all  along,  in  doing  ill  offices  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots;  though,  foon  after  the  Duke  of  Guife*s 
death,  Ihe  had  put  upon  her  a  moft  mortifying 
.  indignity,  by  (topping  the  payment  of  her  dowry, 
by  depriving  her  fubjcft  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  of  his  penfion,  and  by  beftowing  the 
command  of  the  Scottilh  Guards  on  a  French- 
man^; (he  refolved,  however,  to  prevent  this 
dangerous  conjunftion  of  the  Briti(h  Queens. 
For  this  purpofe,  (he  now  employed  all  her  art  to 
appeafc  Mary**,  to  whom  (he  had  given  fo  many 
caufcs  of  ©(Fence.  The  arrears  of  her  dowry 
were  inftantly  paid ;  more  pun&ual  remittances 
were  promifed  for  the  future;  and  offers  made, 
not  only  to  peftore^  but  to  extend  the  privileges 

*  Keith,  248.     '  Id.  244.     *  Sec  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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of  the  Scottifh  nation  in  France.  It  was  eafy  for 
Mary  to  penetrate  into  the  o^otivcs  of  this  fudden 
•  «s^4-  change  J  Ihc  yvell  knew  the  character  of  her  mo- 
ther-in-law, and  laid  little  ftrefs  upon  profeffions 
of  friendfliip  which  came  from  a  Princefs  of 
fuch  a  falfe  and  unfeeling  hearty 

The  negotiation  with  England,  relative  to  the 
marriage,  fufFered  no  interruption  from  this  ap- 
plication of  the  French  Queen.     As  Mary,  in 
compliance  with  the  wifties  of  her  fubjefts,  and 
prefled  by  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  intcreft,  de- 
termined   fpeedily    to    marry,     Elizabeth    was 
obliged   to    break    that    unaccountable  filence, 
Mifcb.        which  (he  had  hitherto  afFefted.     The  fecret  was 
f^^^nit  difclofed,  and  her  favourite  Lord  Robert  Dud- 
h^r'for"**'    ^^y^  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicefter,  was  declared  to 
hufh^nL      be  the  happy  man  whom  Ihe  had  chofen  to  be 
the  hufband  of  a  Queen  courted  by  fo  many 
Princes  *"• 

Elizabeth's  wifdom  and  penetration  were  re- 
markable in  the  choice  of  her  Minift.ers5  in  dif- 
pnguifhing  her  favourites,  thole  .great  qualitie$ 
wejc  Iqfs  confpicuous.  She  wa^  infiuenped  is 
two  cafes  fo  oppofite,  by  merit  of  very  different 
Jcinds.  Their  capacity  for  bufinefs,  their  know* 
ledge,  their  prudence,  were  the  talents  to  which 
alone  (he  attended,  in  chufing  her  Miniftersf 
whereas  beauty  and  gracefulnefs  of  perlbnj  po* 
Jifhed  manners,  and  courtly  addrcfs,  were  the 
^ccomplifhmeots  on  which  flie  beftowcd  her  fa* 
your.     Shp  afted  in  the  one  cafe  wkh  the  wifdom 

^  IC«ith,  a5i.. 
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of  a  Que.efl,   in  the  other  Ihe  difcovered  the  ^  ^^P  ^ 
peaknefs  of  a  woman.     To  this  Leiccftef  owed  '   -jA,_f 
his  grandeur.     Though  remarkable  neither  for      '^ 
/eminence  in  virtue,  nor  fuperioricy  of  abilities^ 
the  Queen's  partiality  diftinguilhed  him  on  every 
pccafion.     She  raifed  him  to  the  hjgheft  honours, 
fhe  bellowed  on  him  the  mqft  important  employ- 
ments, and  manifefted  an  affedtion  fo  difpropor- 
tionate  to  his  merit,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
fige,  it  coyld  be  acicpun^d  for  only  by  the  powcj* 
of  planetary  influenced  - 

The  high  fpirir  of  the  Scottlfli  Queen  could  ^^»Tro^ 
fiot  well  bear  the  firft  ovjcrture  of  a  match  with  a  iWi. 
fubjeft.     Her  pwn  rank,  the  fpleqdour  of  hei* 
former  marriage,  and  the  folicitations,  at  this    , 
time,  of  fo  many  powerful  Princes,  crowded  into 
|ier  thoughts,  and  made  hisr  fenfibly   feel  how 
fumbling  and  difrefpeftful  Elizabeth's  propofal 
was.     She  difiembled,  however,  with  the  Englilh 
jRefidcntj  and  though   (he   declared,  in  ftrong 
terms,  what  a  degradation  (he  would  deem  this 
t^lliance,  which  brought  along  with  it  no  advan** 
tagc  that  could  ju(tify  fuch  negledl:  of  her  owij 
dignity,  (he  mentioned   the  Earl  of  Leiccfter,  , 
potwithftanding,  in  terms  full  of  refped^. 

Elizabeth,  we  may  prcfume,  did  not  wifli  EHzabefh'i 
that  the  propofal  (hould  be  received  in  any  other  commend-' 
manner.     After  the  extraordinary  marks  (he  had  *^^  ^'"** 
given  of  her  own  attachment  to  tcjccfter,  and 
while  he  was  ftill  in  the  very  height  of  favour,  it 
is  not  probable  (he  could  think  fcrioufly  of  be- 

^  Cankdozx,  gi^,  ^  ^|^  25^- 
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•  ^i?  ^  ftowing  him  upon  another.  It  was  not  her  aim 
V  .yl  -I  toperfuade,  but  only  to  amufc  Mary  \  Almoft 
»5^*  three  years  were  elapfed  fincc  her  return  into 
Scotland;  and  though  folicited  by  her  fubjefts, 
and  courted  by  the  greateft  Princes  in  Europe, 
file  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  marrying, 
chiefly  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth.  If,  at  this 
time,  the  Englifli  Queen  could  have  engaged 
Mary  to  liften  to  her  propofal  in  favour  of  Lei- 
cefter,  her  power  over  this  creature  of  her  own 
would  have  enabled  her. to  protraft  the  nego- 
tiation at  pleafure  j  and  by  keeping  her  rival  un- 
married, Ihc  would  have  rendered  the  profpedtof 
ber  fucceffion  lefs  acceptable  to  the  Englifh. 

Leicester's  own  fituation  was  extremely  de- 
licate and  embarralSng.  To  gain  pofleffion  of 
the  moft  amiable  woman  of  the  age,  to  carry 
away  this  prize  from  fo  many  contending  Princes, 
to  mount  the  throne  of  an  ancient  kingdom, 
might  have  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  fubjeft 
much  more  confiderable  than  him.  He  faw  all 
thefe  advantages,  no  doubt ;  and,  in  fecret,  they 
made  their  full  impreflion  on  him.  But,  without 
offending  Elizabeth,  he  durft  not  venture  on  the 
moft  diftant  difcovery  of  his  fentiments,  or  take 
any  ftep  towards  facilitating  his  acquifition  of  ob* 
jefts  fo  worthy  of  defire. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth's  partiality  to- 
wards him^which  fhe  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  *, 
might  ihfpirc  him  with  hopes  of  attaining  the  fu- 
premc  rank  in  a.  kingdom  more  illuftriqps  than 

^  Melvi  i04,  1.05,  ,  4  Ibid,  93,  94, 
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Scotland.  Elizabeth  had  often  declared,  that  •  <>  o  * 
nothing  but  her  refolution  to  lead  a  lingle  lif<^s[  u-y-*^ 
and  his  being  borh^her  own  fubjedt,  would  have  '5^* 
hindered  her  from  chufing  the  Earl  of  Leiceftcr 
for  a  hufband.  Su^h  confiderations  of  prudence 
are,  however,  often  furmounted  by  love;  and 
Leicefter  might  flatter  hinfifelf,  that  the  violence 
of  her  afFeftion .  would  at  length  triumph  both 
over  the  maxims  of  policy  and  the  fcruples  of 
pride,  Thefe  hopes  induced  him,  now  and  theo, 
to  conclude  the  propofal  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Scottifh  Queen  to  be  a  projeft  for  hi$  deftruc- 
tion ;  and  he  imputed  it  to  the  malice  of  Cecil, 
who,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  doing  him 
honour,  intended  to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opinion 
both  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary ''. 

A  TREATY  of  marriage,  propofed  by  one 
Queen,  who  dreaded  its  fuccefs ;  liftened  to  by 
another,  who  was  fecretly  determined  againft  ity 
and  fcarce  deGred  by  the  man  himfelf,  whofe  in- 
cereft  and  reputation  it  was  calculated^  in  appear- 
ance, to  promote;  could  not,  under  fo  many  un- 
favourable circumftances,  be  brought  to  a  for-* 
tunate  iffbe.  Both  Elizabeth  and  Mary  con«^ 
tinved,  however,  to  a£F  with  «]ual  difiimulation* 
The  former,  notwithftanding  her  fears  of  lofing 
Leicefter,  folicited  warmly  in  his  behalf.  The 
latter,  though  fhe  began  about  this  time  to  caft 
her  eyes  upon  another  fubjed  of  England,  did 
not,  at  once,  venture  finally  to  rejeft  Elizabeth's 
favourite* 

^  Melv.  loi. 
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Th£  perfon  towards  whom  Mary  began  to  ttirrt 
h*r  thoughts,  was  Henry  Stewart  Lord  Darnly;. 
MaJ/lt-  ^^d^^  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox;  That  ndblc- 
tertains  man,  having  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  under 
A>rrving  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  had 
1^.  '  lived  in  banilhment  for  twenty  years;  His  wife^ 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas^  was  Mary's  moft  dan- 
^trous  rival  in  her  claim*  upon  the  Englifh  fuc- 
ccflion.  She  was  the  daughter  b(  Margaret,  the 
eldcft  fitter  of  Henfy  VIII.  by  the  Earl  of  Ahgus^ 
whom  that  Qyeen  married  after  the  death  of  her 
hulband  James  IV-  In  that  age,  the  right  and 
order  of  fticceflion  Was  not  fettled  with  the  fame 
accuracy  as  at  prefent.  Time,  and  the  decifiori 
6f  almoft  every  cafe  that  can  poffibly  haippeny 
have  at  laft  introduced  certainty  into'  ^  matter, 
^hich,  naturally^  is  fubjeft  to  all  the  variety 
drifing  from  the!  caprice  of  lawyers,  guided  by 
obfcure,  and  often  imaginary  analogies.-  The 
Countefs  of  Lennox,  though  born  of  a  fetortd 
marriage,  was  one  degree  nearer  the  royal  blood 
of  England  than  Mary.  She  was  the  daughter, 
Mary  only  the  grand-daughter  of  Margaret. 
This  was  not  the  only  advantage  over  Mary 
ivhtch  the  Counted  of  Lennox  enjoyed.  Shd 
tiras  born  in  England,-  and  by  a  maxim  of  law  in 
that  country,  with  regard  to  private  inheritances, 
*^  whoever  is  not  born  in  England,  or  at  leaft  of 
parents  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  were  in  the 
obedience  of  the  King  of  England,  cannot  eigoy 
1^       any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom ^'*    This  maxim, 

*  Carte,  Hift.  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  422. 
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Wales,  an  Englifh  lawyer,  produced  in  a  trcatifc, 
which  he  publifhed  at  this  time,  and  endeavoured 
to  apply  it  to  the  right  of  fucccffion  to  the  Crown,  *^*^ 
In  a  private  caufe,  thefe  pretexts  might  ha^ve 
given  rife  to  a  long  and  doubtful  litigation  i 
where  a  Crown  was  at  (lake,  fuch  nice  difputes 
»nd  fubtilties  were  to  be  avoided  with  the  ut- 
moft  care.  If  Darnly  Ihould  happen  to  contraft 
an  alliance  with  any  of  tht  powerful  families  irt 
England,  or  Ihould  publicly  profefs  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion,  thefe  plaufible  and  popular  topics 
might  be  fo  urged,  as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  a  foreigner  and  of  a  Papifl:. 

Mary  was  aware  of  all  this ;  and,  in  order  td 
prevent  any  danger  from  that  quarter,  had  early 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  friendly  correlpond- 
cncc  with  the  family  of  Lennox^  In  the  Jrear 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-two",  both 
the  Earl  and  the  Lady  Margaret  were  taken  into 
cuftody  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  on  account  of  their 
holding  a  fccret  correfpondence  with  the  Scottifh 
Queen. 

From  the  tircit  that  Mary  became  fenfible  of  zntAeth 
the  difficulties  which  would  attend  her  marrying  p\^ 
a  foreign  Prince,  fhe  entered  into  a  ftill  clofer  '^"* 
connexion  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox  "*,  and  in- 
vited him  to  return  into  Scotland.    This  fhe  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  from  Elizabeth;  but  a  tranf- 
aftion  of  fo  much  importance  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  that  difcerning  Princefs.    She  obferved, 
but  did  not  interrupt  it.     Nothing  could  fall  in 

"  Camd.  389.  **  Ibid.  396. 
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BOOK  more  pcrfcftly  with  her  views  concerning  Scot- 
^.-^_f  tilh  affairs.  She  was  pfeafed  to  fee  the  pridie  of 
'5^^  the  Scottifli  Queen  ftoop,  at  laft,  to  the  thoughts 
of  taking  a  fubjcft  to  her  bed*  Darnly  was  irt 
no  fituation  to  excite  her  jealoufy,  or  her  fears. 
His  father's  eftate  lay  in  England j  and  by  means 
of  this  pledge  (he  hoped  to  keep  the  negotiation 
entirely  in  her  own  handsj  to  play  the  fame  game 
of  artifice  and  delay,  which  flie  had  planned  out, 
if  her  recommendation  of  Leicefter  had  been 
more  favourably  received^ 

As  before  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns,  no 
fubjed  of  ohe  kingdom  could  pafs  into  the  other 
without  the  permiffion  of  both  Sovereigns;  no 
fooner  did  Lennox,  under  pretence  of  profecuting 
his  wife's  claim  upon  the  earldom  of  Angus,  ap- 
ply to  Elizabeth  for  her  licence  to  go  into  Scot- 
land, than  he  obtained  it*  Together  with  it,  Ihc 
gave  him  letters,  warmly  recommending  his  per- 
fon  and  caufe  to  Mary's  friendihip  and  protec- 
tion ''*  But  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  was  her  man- 
fier  to  involve  all  her  trarifaftions  with  regard  to 
Scotland  in  fbme  degree  of  perplexity  and  con- 
tra4i£tiohi  Ihe  warned  Mary,  that  this  indul- 
gence of  Lennox  ttiight  prove  fatal  to  herfclf,  as 
his  return  could  not  fail  of  reviving  the  ancient 
animofity  between  him  and  the  boufe  of  Ha- 
milton. 

This  admonition  gave  umbrage  to  Mary,  and 
drew  from  her  an  angry  reply,  which  occafioned, 
for  fomc  time,  a  total  interruption  of  all  corrc- 

•  Keith,  255,  26S. 
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fpondencc  between  the  two  Queens  p.  Mary  wa$  *  ^jj^  ^ 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  this;  (he  both  dreaded  the  u  -y-d 
efFedts  of  Elizabeth's  refentment,  and  felt  fcnfibly  *^^^ 
the  difadvantage  of  being  excluded  from  a  free 
intercourfe  with  England^  where  her  Ambafladors 
had  all  along  carried  on,  with  fome  fuccefsj 
fccret  negotiations,  which  increafed  the  number 
of  her  partifans,  and  paved  her  way  towards  the 
throne*  In  order  to  remove  the  caufcs  of  the 
prcfent  difficulty,  Melvil  was  fent  exprefs  to  the 
court  of  England.  He  found  it  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  bring  about  a  reconcilements  and  foon 
re-eftablilhed  the  appearance,  but.  not  the  con- 
fidence of  friendfhip,  which  was  all  that  had 
fubfifted,  for  fome  time,  between  the  two 
Queens* 

During  this  negotiation,  Elizabeth's  profef* 
lions  of  love  to  Mary,  and  Melvirs.  replies  in 
name  of  his  Miftrefs,  were  made  in  the  language 
of  the  warmeft  and  moft  cordial  friendfhip.  But 
what  Melvil  truly  obferves,  with  refpeft  to  Eli- 
zabeth, may  be  extended,  without  injuftice,  to 
both  Queens.  "  There  was  neither  plain  deal- 
ing, nor  upright  meaning,  but  great  diffimula- 
tion,  envy,  and  fear'*." 

Lennox,  however,  in  confequencc  of  the  li-  Lennox  «- 
cence  which  he  had  obtained,  let  out  for  Scot-  ScoUana. 
^d,  and  was  received  by  the  Queen,  not  only 
with  the  refpedt  due  to  a  nobleman  fo  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  royal  family,  but  treated  with  a  diC- 
tinguifhed  familiarity  which  could  not  fail  of  in- 


P  Keith,  253.    Melv.  85. 
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fpiring  him  with  ^  more  elevated  hopes.  The 
rumour  of  his  fon's  marriage  to  the  Queen  began 
^^^^  to  fpread  over  the  kingdom  j  and  the  eyes  of  all 
Scotland  were  turned  upon  him  as  the  father  of 
their  future  Mailer.  The  Duke  of  Chatclherault 
was  the  firft  to  take  the  alarm.  He  confidered 
Lennox  as  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton ;  and,^  in  his  grandeur^ 
faw  the  ruin  of  himfelf  and  his  friends.  But  the 
Queen  interpofed  her  authority  to  prevent  any 
violent  rupture,  and  employed  all  her  influence 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  the  dif^ 
Terences  '• 

The  powerfulfamily  of  Douglas  nolefs  dreaded 
'Lennox's  return,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  he 
would  wreft  the  earldom  of  Angus  out  of  their 
hands.  But  the  Queen,  who  well  knew  how  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  to  irritate  Morton,  and  other 
great  men  of  that  name,  prevailed  on  Lennox  to 
purchafe  their  friendihip,  by  allowing  his  Lady's 
claim  upon  the  earldom  of  Angus  to  drop  \ 

Dcctabcfw  '  After  thefe  preliminary  fteps,  Mary  ventured 
to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  aft  of  for- 
feiture, paiTed  agaiitft  Lennox  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-five,  was  repealed, 
and  he  was  publicly  reftored  to  the  honours  and 
eftate  of  his  anceftors^ 

Juict5.  The  ecclefiaftical  tranfaftions  of  this  year  were 

*  *^*    not  confiderable.  In  the  aflcmblies  of  the  church, 

the  fame  complaints  of  the  increafe  of  idolatry, 

'  Keith,  259.  •  Ibid.  268,  Note  fij. 
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the  fame  reprefentations  concerning  the  poverty  *  ^^^  ^ 
of  the  clergy,  were  renewed.     The  reply  which  u  m^L,^ 
the  Queen  made  to  thcfe,  and  her  promifcs  of  ThJeiiiy 
redrefs,  were  more  fatisfying  to  the  Proteftants  [2*!^^^^ 
than  any  they  ha^  hitherto  obtained  **.    But,  not-  s«^  <«  po- 
withftanding  her  declarations  in  their  favour,  they  ^^* 
could  not  help  harbouring  many  fufpicions  con^ 
cerning  Mary's  defigns  againft  their  religion.  She 
had  never  once  confented  to  hear  any  preacher  of 
the  reformed  dodrine.     She  had  abated  nothing 
of  her  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Romifh  faith. 
The  genius  of  that  fuperftition,  averfe,  at  ail 
times,  from  toleration,  was,  in  that  age,  fierce 
and  unrelenting.    Mary  had  given  her  friends  on 
the  continent:  repeated  afTurances  of  her  refolution 
to  re-eftablilh  the  Catholic  church '•     She  had' 
induftrioufly  avoided  every  opportunity  of  ratify- 
ing the  ads  of  Parliament  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  fixty,  in  favour  of  the  Reformation. 
Even  the  protedtion,  which,  ever  fince  her  return, 
ihe  bad  afforded  the  Proteftant  religion,   was 
merely  temporary,  and  declared,  by  herowh  pro- 
clamation, to  be  of  force  only  "  till  ftie  Ihould 
take  fome  final  order  in  the  matter  of  religion  ^.** 
The  vigilant  zeal  of  the  preachers  was  inattentive 
to  none  of  thcfe  circumftances.     The  coldnefs 
of  their  principal  leaders,  who  were,  at  this  time, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  court,  added  to  their  jea- 
loufies  and  fears.     Thcfe  they  uttered  to  the 
people,  in  language  which  they  deemed  fuitable 
to  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  and  which  the  Queen 

*»  Keith,  533.  539.  '  Carte',  vol.  iii.  415. 
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reckoned  (Jifrdpcftful  and  iitfolent.  In  a  mcef- 
ing  of  the  General  Affembly,  Maitland  publicly 
accofed  Knox  of  teaching  feditious  doftrine,con-^ 
cerning  the  right  of  fubjefts  to  refift  thofe  Sove- 
reigns who  trcfpafs  agamft  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  the  people.  Knox  Was  not  backward  to 
juftifj^  what  he  had  taught ;  and  upon  fhis  ge-* 
ncral  doftrine  of  refiftancej  fo  juft  in  its  own  na* 
ture,  but  fo  delicate  in  its  application  to  parti-* 
cular  cafes,  there  enfued  a  debate,  which  ad- 
mirably difplays  the  talents  and  character  of  both 
the  difputants ;  the  acutcriefs  of  the  former,  em- 
bellifhed  with  learning,  but  prone  to  fubtlcty; 
the  vigorous  undcrftanding  of  the  latter,  de- 
lighting in  bold  fentiments,  and  fuperior  to  all 
fear*, 
1565-  Two  years  had  already  been  confumed  in  fruit- 

tion  bdth'of  lefs  negotiations  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
wlrtt,  ScottiOi  Queen.  Mary  had  full  leifore  and  op- 
wirh  regard  portuttity  to  difcem  the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  all 
n-^e.  Elizabeth's  proceedings  with  refpeft  to  that  af- 

fair. But,  in  order  to  fet  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Engliftl  Queen  irt  a  dear  light,  and  to  bring 
her  to  fome  explicit  declaration  of  her  fentiments, 
Feb  5.  Mary,  at  Tail,  intimated  to  Randolph,  that,  on 
condition  her  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  Crown  of 
England  were  publicly  acknowledged,  Ihe  was 
ready  to  yield  to  the  felicitations  of  his  Miftrefs 
in  behalf  of  Leicefter*.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther than  this  from  the  mind  and  intention  of 
Elizabeth.     The  right  of  fucccffion  was  a  myf- 

•  Knox,  349.  *  Keith,  z6g. 
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tcry,  which,  during  her  whole  rcign,  her  jeaioufy  *  ^^  ^ 
prcferved  untouched  and  unexplained.     She  had  <-    >/m  ^ 
promifed,  however,  when  Ihe  firft  began  to  in-      *'^^ 
tercft   herfelf   in  the  marriage   of  the  Scotcilh 
Queen,  all  that  was  now  denvanded.     How  to 
retreat  with  decency,  how  to  elude  her  former 
offer,  was,   on  that  account,  not  a  little  per* 
plexing. 

The  facility' with  which  Lord  Darnly  obtained 
permiflion  to  vifit  the  court  of  Scotland,  was 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  that  embarraffment. 
From  the  time  of  Melvil's  embaffy,  the  Countefs 
of  Lennox  had  warmly  folicitcd  this  liberty  for 
her  fon.  Elizabeth  was  no  ftranger  to  the  am- 
bitious hopes  with  which  that  young  noblemaa 
flattered  himfelf.  She  had  received  repeated  ad- 
vices from  her  Minifters  of  the  fentime nts  which 
Mary  began  to  entertain  in  his  favotir**.  It  was 
entirely  in  her  power  to  prevent  his  ftirring  out 
of  London.  In  the  prefent  conjunfture,  how- 
ever, nothing  could  be  of  more  advantage  to  her 
than  Darnly's  journey  into  Scotland.  She  had 
already  brought  one  aftor  upon  the  ftage,  who, 
Hinder  her  management,  had,  for  a  long  time, 
amufed  the  Scottilh  Queen.  She  hoped,  no  lefs 
abfolutely,  to  direft  the  motions  of  Darply,  who 
H^as  likewife  her  fubjed;  and  ag^in  to  involve 
.Mary  in  all  the  tedious  intricacies  of  negotiation* 
Thefp  motives  determined  Elizabeth  and  her 
Miniftprs  to  yield  to  the  folicit^tion^  qf  (h; 
Countefs  pf  Lennox. 

^  Kei^^  259.  z6i>  266» 
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'B  o  o  ft      But  this  deep-laid  fchcmc  Viras  in  a  moment 
^_-,^,-  ^  difconcerted.     Such  uncxpefted  events,  as  the 
DifVi^^'      fancy  of  poets  afcribes  to  love,  are,  at  fome  times^ 
riwin*'"    really  produced  by  thatpaflion.    An  affair,  Which 
*****      had  been  the  objeft  of  fo  many  political  intrigues^ 
and  had  moved  and  intcrefted  fo  many  Princes, 
was  at  laft  decided  by  the  fudden  liking  of  two 
young  perfons.     Lord  Darnly  was,  at  this  time, 
in  the  firft  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.      In 
beauty   and  gracefulnefs  of  perfon  he  furpaffed 
all  his  cotemporaries ;  he  excelled,  eminently,  in 
fuch  arts  as  add  eafe  and  elegance  to  external 
form,  and  which  enable  it  not  only  to  dazzle,  but 
CaTat  the     to  plcafc.     Mary  was  of  an  age,  and  of  a  tomper, 
^rt?'*       to  feel  the  full  power  of  thefe  accomplifliments. 
The  impreflion  which  Lord  Darnly  made  upon 
^her  was  vifible  from  the  time  of  their  firft  in- 
F«b,  13.      terview.     The  whole  bufinefs  of  the  court  was 
to  amufe  and  entertain  this  illuftrious  gueft^; 
and  in  all  thofe  fcenes  of  gaiety,  Darnly,  whofe 
qualifications  were    altogether    fuperficial   and 
ihowy,  appeared  to  great  advantage.     His  con* 
qucft  of  the  Queen's  heart  became  complete  ^  and 
inclination  now  prompted  her  to  conclude  a  mar- 
riage, the  firft  thoughts  of  which  had  been  fug- 
gefted  by  confiderations  merely  political. 

Elizabeth  contributed,  and  perhaps  not  with-- 
out  defign,  to  increafc  the  violence  of  this  paffion. 
Soon  after  Darnly's  arrival  in  Scotland,  fhe,  in 
return  to  that  meffage,  whereby  Mary  had  fig- 
nificd  her  willingnefs  to  accept  of  Leicefter,  gave 

^  Knox,  369. 
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an  anfwcr,  in  fuch  terms  as  plainly  unravelled  •  ^j,^  "^ 
her  original  intention  in  that  intrigue'.  She 
promifed^  if  the  Scottifli  Queen's  marriage  with 
Leicefter  ihould  take  place^  to  advance  him  to 
great  honours ;  but  with  regard  to  Mary's  title  to 
the  Englifh  fucceffion,  fhe  would  neither  fufier 
any  legal  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  it^  nor 
permit  it  to  be  publicly  recognized^  until  fht 
herfelf  fhould  declare  her  refolution  never  to 
marry.  Notwithftanding  Elizabeth's  former  pro- 
mifesj  Mary  had  reafon  to  expedt  every  thing 
contained  in  this  reply ;  her  high  fpirit^  however, 
could  not  bear^  .with  patience,  fuch  a  cruel  dif* 
coveryof  the  contempt,  the  artifice,  and  mockery 
with  which,  under  the  veil  of  friendfliip,  Ihe  had 
been  fo  long  abufed.  She  burft  into  tears  of  in- 
dignation, and  exprefled,  with  the  utmoft  bitter- 
nefs,  her  fenfe  of  that  difingenuous  craft  which 
had  been  employed  to  deceive  her*. 

The  natural  effeft  of  this  indignation  was  tp 
add  to  the  impetuofity  with  which  Ihe  purfued  her 
own  fcheme.  Blinded  by  refentment,  as  well  as 
by  love,  (he  obfcrvcd  no  defeats  in  the  man  whom 
fhe  had  chofen  -,  and  began  to  take  the  neceflary 
fteps  towards  accomplilhing  her  deGgn,  with,  all 
the  impatience  natural  to  thofe  paffions. 

As  Darnly  was  fo  nearly  related  to  the  Queen, 
the  canon  law  made  it  neceflary  to  obtain  the 
Pope's  difpenfation  before  the  celebration  of  the 
piarriage.  For  this  purpofe,  Ihc  early  fet  on  foot 
a  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome  ^ 

*  Keith,  270.    Append.  158.        «  Keith,  Append.  159* 
'  Camd.  396* 
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She  was  bufy,  at  the  fame  time,  in  procuring 
the  confent  of  the  French  King  and  his  tppther. 
TJVniich  Having  communicated  her  defign,  and  the  mo- 
oMrttp*      tjvcs  which  determined  her  choice,  to  Caftehiau 
cbciiutoh,    the  French  Ambaffador,  fiie  employed  him,   as 
the  moft  proper  perfon,  to  bring  his  court  to  fall  in 
with  her  views.     Among  other  arguments  to  this 
purpofe,  Caftelnau  mentioned  Mary's  attachment 
to  Darnly,  which  he  rcprefented  to  be  fo  violent 
and  deep-rooted,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  her  own 
power  to  break  off  the  match  ^.     Nor  were  the 
French  Minifters  backward  in  encouraging  Mary's 
paflion.     Her  pride  would  never  ftoop  to  an  aU 
liance  with  a  fubjeft  of  France.     By  this  choice, 
they  were  delivered  from  the  apprehenfion  of  a 
match  with  any  pf  the  Auftrian  Princes,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  tooclofe  an  union  with  Elizabeth; 
and  as  Darnly  profeffed  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, this  fuited  the  bigottcd  fchemes  which 
that  court  had  adopted. 
Bjrniyaif.       While  Mary  was  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
of  the  AC     foreign  courts  to  a  meafure  which  (he  had  fo  nrjuch 
^•^  at  heart ;  Darnly,  and  his  fjither,  by  their  beha- 

viour, were  raifing  up  enemies  at  home  to  obftruft 
it.  Lennox  had,  during  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  difcovered  no  great  compafs  of  abilities  or 
political  wifdomj  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
rnan  of  a  weak  underftanding,  and  violent  paf- 
iiops.  Darnly  was  not  fuperior  to  his  father  in 
vnderftanding,  and  all  his  paflions  were  ftill  more 
impetuous  **.     To  thefe,  he  added  that  infolence, 

»  Caftelii.  ^64.  }  Keith,  272,  273, 
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which  the  advantage  of  external  form,  when  ac- 
companied with  no  quality  more  valuable,  is 
apt  to  infpire.  Intoxicated  with  the  Queen's  '^*^ 
favour,  he  began  already  to  affume  the  haugh- 
tinefs  of  a  King,  and  to  put  on  that  imperious 
air,  which  majefty  itfelf  pan  fcarce  render  to- 
lerable. 

It  was  by  the  advice,  or  at  le^ft  with  thp  cpn-  partimWrif 
fent  of  Murray  and  his  party,  that  Lennox  ha4  ^'^^ 
been  invited  into  Scotland*;  and  yet  no  fooner 
did  he  acquire  a  firm  fopting  in  %hu  kingdom, 
than  he  began  to  enter  into  fecret  cabals  with 
thofe  noblemen  who  were  known  to  be  avowed 
enemies  to  Murray,  and,  with  regard  to  religion, 
to  be  either  neutrals,  or  favourers,  of  Popery  *". 
Darnly,  ftill  more  imprudent,  allowed  fomc  rafl» 
expreflion?  concerning  thofe  favours  which  th^ 
Queen's  bounty  had  conferred  upon  Murray,  tp 
efcape  him^ 

But,  above  all  tbefc,  the  familiarity  which 
Darnly  cultivated  with  David  Riziq,  contri- 
Ijuted  to  increafe  ^he  fufpicion  apd  difguft  of  the 
^oble§. 

The  Iqw  birtji  and  indigent  condition  of  thi^  Thenfesf 
man,  placed  him  in  a  ftation  in  which  hfc  ought  foul?* 
naturally  to  have  remained  unknown  to  pofte^ 
rity.  But  what  fortune  called  him  to  aft  and 
to  fu0er  in  Scotland,  obliges  hiftory  to  defcend 
from  it3  dignity,  and  to  record  his  adventures. 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  mufician  in  Turin,  and 
|iaving  accompanied  the  Pipdmontefe  Ambaf- 

^  Kaoz,  367.     Keithi  274.     ^  Keith,  ^72.     '  Ibid.  274* 
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BOOK  fador  into  Scotland,  gained  admiflion  into  the 
t_         r  Queen's  family  by  his  fkill  in  muiic.    As  his  de* 
'5^^      pendant  condition  had  taught  him  fupplenefs  of 
fpirit,  and  infinuating  manners,  he  quickly  crept 
into  the  Queen's  •  favour,  and  her  Frengh  Se- 
cretary happening  to  return  at  that  time  into  his 
own  country,  was  preferred  by  her  to  that  office. 
He  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in  court,  and  to 
appear  as  a  man  of  confequence.    The  whole 
train  of  fuitors  and  expe£tants,  who  have  an 
extreme  fagacity  in  difcovering  the  paths  which 
lead  mod  dircftly  to  fuccefs,  applied  to  him. 
His  recommendations  were  obferved  to   have 
great  influence  over  the  Queen,  and  he  grew  to 
be  confidered  not  only  as  a  favourite,  but  as  a 
Minifter.     Nor  was  Rizio  careful  to  abate  that 
envy  which  always  attends  fuch  an  extraordinary 
and  rapid  change  of  fortune.     He  ftudied,  on 
the  contrary,  to  difplay  the  whole  extent  of  his 
favour.     He  affeAed  to  talk  often,  and  fami- 
liarly, with  the  Queen  in  public.     He  equalled 
the  greateft  and  moft  opulent  fubjefbs,  in  rich- 
nefs  of  drefs,  and  in  the  number  of  his  at« 
tendants.     He  difcovered,  in  all  his  behaviour, 
that  aflTuming  infolence,  with  which  unmerited 
profperity  infpircs  an  ignoble  mind.     It  was 
with  the  utmofl:  indignation  that  the  nobles  be- 
held the  power ;  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty that  they  tolerated  the  arrogance  of  this 
unworthy  minion.   Even  in  the  Quccn*s  prefence 
4hey  could  not  forbear  treating  him  with  marks 
of  contempt.     Nor  was  it  his  exorbitant  power 
alone,  which  exafpcrated  the  Scots.    They  <:ctfi- 
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iidered  him,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  fuf- 
pe<5ted  that  he  held,  for  this  purpofe,  a  fecret  cor- 
reipondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  "* 

It  was  Darnly's  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  D"nb> 
management  of  this  man,  who,  by  flattery  and  wUhhim. 
afliduity,  eafily  gained  on  his  vanity  and  unexpe- 
rience*  Rizio's  whole  influence  on  the  Queen  was^ 
employed  in  his  behalf,  and  contributed^  without 
doubt,  towards  eftablifliing  him  more  firmly  in 
her  affeftions".  But  whatever  benefit  Darnly 
might  reap  from  his  patronage,  it  did  not  coun* 
terbalance  the  contempt,  and  even  infamy,  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  on  account  of  his  fami- 
liarity with  fuch  an  upftart. 

Though  Darnly  daily  made  progrefs  in  the 
Queen's  affefbions,  (he  conduced  herfelf,  how- 
ever, with  fuch  prudent  refcrvc,  as  to  impofe  on 
Randolph  the  Englifh  Refident,  a  man  otherwife 
flirewd  and  penetrating.  It  appears  from  his  let- 
ters at  this  period,  that  he  entertained  not  th^ 
lead  fufpicion  of  the  intrigue  which  was  carrying 
on  I  and  gave  his  court  repeated  afiurances,  that 
the  Scottiih  QUecn  had  no  defign  of  marrying 
Darnly*.  In  the  midft  of  this  fecurity,  Mary 
difpatched  Maitland  to  fignify  her  intention  to 
ISlizabeth,  and  to  folicit  her  confent  to  the 
marriage  with  Darnly.  This  embafly  was  the 
firft  thing  which  opened  the  eyes  of  Ran- 
dolph. 

"  Buctan.  340.    Melv.  107.  "  Melr.  iir. 

•  Keith,  273.  and  Append.  159. 
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Elizabeth  affc£ked  the  greateft  furprife  at  this 
fuddcn  rcfolution  of  the  Scottilh  Queen,   but 
without  reafon.     The  train  was  laid  by  herfclf, 
and  ftie  had  no  caufc  to  wonder  when  it  took 
efFeft,     She  cxpreflGwJ,  at  the   fame  time,  her 
difapprobation  of  the  match,   in  the  ftrongeft 
terms  j  and  pretended  to  forefee  many  dangers 
and   inconveniencies  arifing  from   it,    to   both 
kingdoms.     But  this,  too,  was  mere  afFedation. 
Mary  had  often  and  plainly  declared  her  refolu- 
tion  to  marry.     It  was  impoflible  (he  could  make 
any  choice  more  inoffenfivc.     The  danger  of  in- 
troducing a  foreign  intereft  into  Britain,  which 
Elizabeth  had  fo  juftly   dreaded,  was   entirely 
avoided.     Darnly,  though  allied  to  both  Crowns, 
^nd  poifeired  of  lands  in  both  kingdoms,  could 
be  formidable  to  neither.     It  is  evident  from  all 
thefe  circumftances,  that  Elizabeth's  apprehen- 
(ions  of  danger  could  not  poffibly  be  ferious; 
and  that,  in  all  her  violent  declarations  againft 
Darnly^  there  was  much  more  of  grimace  than  of 
reality  '• 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  political 
motives  of  fuch  weight,  to  induce  that  wife  Prin- 
cefs  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  great  difpleafure. 

.  P  IJven  the  hiftorians  of  that  ag^  acknowledge,  that  the 
rnarriage  of  the  Scottifli  Queen  with  a  fubjeft  was  far  from 
being  difagreeable  to  Elizabeth.  Knox»  369.  373.  Bu- 
chan.  339.  Caftehiau,  who  at  that  time  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  intrigues  of  both  the  Britifh  courts,  afTertiSy  upos 
grounds  of  |preat  probability^  that  the  match  was  wholly  Eli- 
zabeth's own  work :  Caileln.  462.  and  that  (he  rejoiced  at 
the  accomplifhment  of  it,  appears  froifi  the  letters  pf  her  own 
AmbaiTadors,    Keith,  2S0.  288. 
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Mary>  intimidated  by  this,  tnight  perhaps  delay 
her  marriage;  which  Elizabeth  defired  to  ob- 
ftrudt  with  a  weaknefs  that  little  fuited  the  dig- 
nity of  her  mind  and  the  elevation  of  her  charac- 
ter. Befides,  the  tranquillity  of  her  oMrn  king- 
dom was  the  great  objeft  of  Elizabeth's  policy ; 
and  by  declaring  her  diflatisfadion  with  Mary's 
conduft,  (he  hoped  to  alarm'  that  party  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  attached  to  the  Englifli  intercft, 
and  to  encourage  fuch  of  the  nobles,  as  fccretly 
difapproved  the  match,  openly  to  oppofe  it.  The 
feeds  of  difcord  would,  by  this  means,  be  Mat- 
tered through  that  kingdom.  Inteftine  commo- 
tions might  arife.  Amidft  thefc  Mary  could  form 
none  of  thofe  dangerous  fchemes,  to  which  the 
union  of  her  people  might  have  prompted  her. 
Elizabeth  would  become  the  umpire  between  the 
Scottiih  Queen  and  her  contending  fubjedls ;  and 
England  might  look  on,  with  fccurity,  while  a 
ftorm,  whiqh  ihe  had  raifed,  wafted  the  only  king- 
dom which  could  poflibly  difturb  its  peace. 

In  profecution  of  this  fcheme,  (belaid  before  M«yi. 
her  Privy  Council  the  meflage  from  the  Scottifh 
Queen,  and  confulted  them  with  regard  to  the 
anfwer  (he  (hould  return.  Their  determination, 
it  is  cafy  to  conceive,  was  perfeAly  conformable 
to  her  fecret  views.  They  drew  up  a  rcmonftrancc 
againft  the  intended  match,  full  of  the  imaginary 
dangers  with  which  that  event  threatened  the 
kingdom  **.  Nor  did  (he  think  it  enough,  to  fig-  Sends 
»ify  her  difapprobation  of  the  mcafure,  cither  by  Ja'to X" 

ftrua  it. 
«  Keith,  274.    See  Append.  No.  X. 
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B  o  o  ic  Maitlandi  Mary's  Ambaflador^  or  by  Randolph, 
V  -^-.^  her  own  Rcfident  in  Scotland ;  in  order  to  add 
■5^5-  more  dignity  to  the  farce  which  (he  chofe  to  aft, 
ihe  appointed  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  her  Am- 
baiTador  Extraordinary,  She  commanded  him  to 
declare,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  her  diflfatisfaftion 
with  the  ftep  which  Mary  propofed  to  take  j  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  produce  the  determination 
of  the  Privy  Council,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
fentiments  of  the  nation  were  not  different  from 
her  own.  Not  long  after,  fhe  confined  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Lennox  as  a  prifoner,  firft  in  her  own 
houfe,  and  then  fent  her  to  the  Tower'. 

Intelligence  of  all  this  reached  Scotland,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  Ambaflador.  In 
the  firft  tranfports  of  her  indignation,  Mary  re- 
folved,  no  longer,  to  keep  any  meafures  with  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  fent  orders  to  Maitland,  who  ac- 
companied Throgmorton,  to  return  inftantly  to 
the  Englifh  court,  and,  in  her  name,  to  declare 
to  Elizabeth,  that  after  having  been  amufed  fo 
long  to  fo  little  purpofe  i  after  having  been  fooled, 
and  impofed  on  fo  grofsly  by  her  artifices ;  file 
was  now  refolved  to  gratify  her  own  inclina- 
tion, and  to  afk  no  other  confent,  but  that  of  her 
own  fubjefts,  in  the  choice  of  an  huA>and.  Mait« 
land,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  forefaw  all  the  ef- 
fefts  of  fuch  a  ra(h  and  angfy  meflage,  and  ven- 
tured rather  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  his  Mif- 
trefs,  by  difobcying  her  commands,  than  to  be 
made  the  inftniment  of  tearing  afunder,  fo  vio- 

Keith,  Append.  i6t. 
9  lently. 
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lendy,  the  few  remaining  ties^  which  ftill  linked 
together  the  two  Queens  *. 

Mary  herfclf  foon  became  fenfible  of  her  error* 
She  received  the  Englifh  Ambalfador  with  re- 
fpcft;  juftified  her  own  condufl:  with  decency; 
and  though  unalterable  in  her  refolution,  fhe  af- 
fcdted  a  wonderful  folicitude  to  reconcile  Eliza* 
beth  to  the  meafure ;  and  even  pretended^  out  of 
complaifance  towards  her,  to  put  off  the  confum^ 
mation  of  the  marriage  for  fome  months  ^  It  i$ 
probable^  however,  that  the  want  of  the  Pope's 
difpenfationj  and  the  profped  of  gaining  the  con«- 
fent  of  her  own  fubjeds,  were  the  real  motives 
■of  this  delay. 

This  confent  Mary  laboured  with  the  utmoft  Momy^t 
induftry  to  obtain.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was  the  dV^"  '** 
perfoo  in  the  kingdom,  whofe  concurrence  w«s 
of  the  greateft  importance ;  but  (he  had  reafon  to 
fear  that  it  would  not  be  procured  without  ex- 
treme difficultly.  From  the  time  of  Lennox's  re- 
turn into  Scotland,  Murm^  perceived  that  the 
Queen's  affedions  began  gradually  to  be  eftranged 
from  him.  Darnly,  Athoj,  Rizio,  all  the  court 
favourites,  combined  againft  him.  His  ambi-* 
ttous  fpirit  could  not  brook  this  diminytion  of  h^s 
power,  which  his^  former  fervices  had  fo  little 
merited.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  gave 
way  to  rivals,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  con- 
tend \  The  return  of  the  Earl  of  BothweU^  his 
avowed  enemy,  who  had  been  accufed  of  a  defign 
upon  his  lifcj  and  who  had  refided  for  fome  tivf;^ 

•  Keith,  Append,  160.  *  Keith,  278. 

"  Ibid,  »7a,  274.  Append.  159. 
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•  Hi?  ^  in  fortign  countries,  obliged  him  to  attend  to  hi4 
^-  V  *  own  fafcty.  No  intrcaty  of  the  Q^een  could  per* 
'^^^  fuade  him  to  a  reconcilement  with  that  nobleman^ 
He  infifted  on  having  him  brought  to  a  public 
trial,  and  prevailed,  by  his  importunity/  to  have 
a  day  fixed  for  it*  Bothwell  durft  not  appear  in 
oppofition  to  a  man,  who  came  to  the  place  of 
trial,  attended  by  five  thoufand  of  his  followers 
on  horfeback.  He  was  once  more  conftrained 
to  leave  the  kingdom;  but,  by  the  Queen's 
command,  the  fentence  of  outlawry,  which  is  in^- 
curred  by  non-appearance,  was  not  pronounced 
againft  him  ''• 
Mai  f.  Mary,  fcnfible,  at  the  fame  time,  of  how  much 
importance  it  was,  to  gain  a  fubjeft  fo  powerful 
and  fo  popular  as  the  Earl  of  Murray^  invited 
him  back  to  court,  and  received  him  with  many 
demonilrations  of  refpedt  and  confidence.  At  laft 
ihe  defired  him  to  fet  an  example  to  her  other 
fubjefts  by  fubfcribing  a  paper,  containing  a 
formal  approbation  of  her  marriage  with  Darnly. 
Murray  had  many  reafons  to  hefitate,  and  even 
fo  withhold  his  affent.  Darnly  had  not  only  un- 
demnincd  his  credit  with  the  Queen,  but  difco- 
vered,  on  every  occafion,  a  rooted  averfion  to  his 
perfon.  By  cohfenting  to  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  he  would  give  him  fuch  an  accelTion  of 
dignity  and  power,  as  no  man  willingly  beftows 
on  an  enemy.  The  unhappy  confequcncca  which 
might  follow  upon  a  breach  with  England  were, 
likewife,  of  confiderable  weight   with  Murray. 

*  Keith,  ibid.  i6o. 
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He  had  always  openly  preferred  a  confederacy  *  ^^^^  ^ 
with  England^  before  the  ancient  alliance  with 
France.     By  his  means  chiefly,  this  change  in  the 
fyftem  of  national  politics   had  been   brought 
about.    A  league  with  England  had  been  efta- 
blilhed ;  and  he  could  not  think  of  facrificing,  to 
a  raih  and  youthful  paffion,  an  alliance  of  fo  much 
utility  to  the  kingdom;  and  which  he  and  the 
other  nobles  were  bound,  by  every  obligation,  to 
maintain  ^.     Nor  was  the  intereft  of  religion  for- 
gotten on   this  occafion.      Mary,  though  fur^ 
rounded  by  Proteftant  Counfellors,  had  found 
means  to  hold  a  dangerous  correfpondence  with 
iforeign  Catholics.     She  had  even  courted  the 
Pope's  protedion,  who  had  fent  her  a  fubfidy  of 
eight  thoufand  crowns*.     Though  Murray  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  bridle  the  zeal  of  the  re-- 
formed clergy,  and  to  fet  the  Queen's  condudt  in 
the  moft  favourable  light,  yet  her  obftinate  ad- 
herence to  her  own  religion  could  not  fail  of 
alarming  him,  and  by  her  refolution  to  marry  a 
papift,  the  hope  of  reclaiming  her,  by  an  union 
with  a  Proteftant,  was  for  ever  cut  off'.    Each 
of   thefe  confiderations    had    its  influence  on 
Murray,  and  all  of  them  determined  him  ta  de- 
cline complying,  at  that  tinne,  with  the  Q^eei&'4 
requeft. 

The  Convention  of  nobles,  whidi  was  aflem^  M*y  14^ 
bled  a  few  days  after,  difcovered  a  greater  difpcH  tion  0°  the* 
fition  to  gratify  the  Queeo.    Many  of  thcm^  JJJiSS* 
iRrithout  hefitation,  exprcflcd  their  approbatioa  ^J^* 

a  Keith,  Appends  i6o*. 
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B  ^,1?  ^  of   the  intended   match ;    but   as  others   were 
c    ur  I  f  ilartled  at  the  fame  dangers  which  had  alarmed 
1565*      Murray^  or  were  influenced  by  his  example  to 
refufc  their  confent,  another  Convention  was  ap- 
pointed at  Perth,  in  order  to  deliberate  more 
fully  concerning  this  matter  **. 

Mean  while,  Mary  gave  a  public  evidence  of 
her  own  inclination,  by  conferring  upon  Darnly 
titles  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  royal  family.  The 
oppoHtion  Ihe  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the 
many  contrivances  employed  to  thwart  and  difap- 
point  her  inclination,  produced  their  ufual  effeft 
on  her  heart,  they  confirmed  her  paflTion,  and  in- 
creafed  its  violence.  The  fimplicity  of  that  age 
imputed  an  affeftiori  fo  excefllve,  to  the  influence 
of  witchcrafts  It  was  owing,  however,  to  no 
other  charm,  than  the  irrefifliible  power  of  youth 
and  beauty  over  a  young  and  tender  heart.  Darnly 
grew  giddy  with  his  profperity.  Flattered  by  the 
love  of  a  Queen,  and  the  applaufe  of  many  among 
her  fubje6ks,  his  natural  haughtinefs  and  infolence 
became  infupportable,  and  he  could  no  longer 
bear  advice,  far  lefs  cbntradidion.  Lord  Ruth- 
vcn,  happening  to  be  the  firfl:  perfon  who  in- 
formed him  that  Mary,  in  order  to  footh  Eliza- 
htthy  had  delayed,  for  fome  time,  creating  him 
Duke  of  Albany,  he,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  drew 
his  dagger  and  attempted  to  ftajj  him  *».  It  re- 
quired all  Mary's  attention,  to  prevent  his  falling 
under  that  contempt  to  which  fuch  behaviour 
dcfcrvcdlycxpofcd  him, 

^  Keiths  283,    Knox,  37JK  ^  Keith,  ^83. 
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In  no  fcene  of  her  life  was  ever  Mary's  own  book 
addrefs  more  remarkably  difplayed.   Love  (harp-  «    -^-_r 
cned  her  invention,  and  made  her  ftudy  every  Mal^^^ad- 
method  of  gaining  her  fubjefts.     Many  of  the  ^'^^V" 
nobles  (he  won  by  her  addrefs,  and  more  by  her  foveas, 
promifcs.     On  fome  Ihe  beftowed  lands,  to  others 
Ihe  gave  new  titles  of  honour*^.     She  even  con- 
defcended  to   court  the  Proteftant  clergy;  and 
having  invited  three  of  their  fuperintendants  to 
Stirling,  fhe  declared,  in  ftrong  terms,  her  refo- 
lution  to  protect  their  religion,  expreflcd  her  wil- 
lingnefs  to  be  prefent  at  a  cohference  upon  the, 
points  in  doftrine  which  werck  difputed  between 
the  Proteftants  and  Papifts,  and  went  fo  far  as  to 
fhow  fome  defire  to  hear  fuch  of  their  preachers  as 
were  moft  remarkable  for  moderation  ^.    By  thefe 
arts,  the  Queen   gained  wonderfully   upon  the 
people,  who,  unlefs  their  jealoufy  be  raifed  by 
repeated  injuries,  are  always  ready  to  view  the 
aftions  of  their  Sovereign  with  an  indulgent  eye.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  Murray  and  his  aifociatc$ 
were  plainly  the  dupes  of  t  lizabcth's  policy.  She 
talked  in  fo  high  a  ftrain  of  her  difpleafurc  at  thC; 
intended  match  j  fhe  treated  Lady  Lennox  with 
fo  much  rigour  J  (he  wrote  to  the  Scotti(h  Queen 
in  fuch  ftrong  terms;  (he  recalled  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  and  his  fon  in  fuch  a  peremptory  man- 
ner, and  .with  fuch  fevere  denunciations  of  her 
vengeance  if  they  (hould  prefume  to  difobey^i 
that  all  thefe  expre(fions  of  averfion  fully  per-' 
fuaded  them  of  her  fincerity.     This  belief  for- 

«  Keith,  283.       .  '  Knox,  373.  «  Keith,  285,  286, 
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H  op  K  jificd  their  fcrupks  with  refpeft  to  the  match, 
VA— ypL^  and  encouraged  them  to  oppofe  it.    They  began 
*^5"      with  forming  among  themfelvcs  bonds  of  con- 
federacy and  mutual  defence;  they  entered  into 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  Englilh  Refident, 
in  order  to  fecure  Elizabeth's  afllftance  when  it 
ihould  become  needfuP;  they  endeavoured  to 
fill  the  nation  with  fuch  apprehenfions  of  danger, 
as  might  counterbalance  the  influence  of  thofe 
arts  which  the  Queen  had  employed. 
Scheme!  of       BESIDES   thcfc  Intrigucs,  there  were  fecretly 
M^itfraVi-     carried  on,  by  both  parties,  dark  defigns  of  a 
gtrnfteach.  ^^^^  criminal  nature,  and  more  fuitcd  to  the 
lj)irit  of  the  age.     Darnly,  impatient  of  that  op- 
pofition,  which  he  imputed  wholly  to  Murray, 
and  refolving  at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  fuch  a 
powerful  enemy,  formed  a  plot  to  aflfaffinate  him, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Perth. 
Murray,  on  his  part,  defpairing  of  preventing 
the  marriage  by  any  other  means,  had,  together . 
with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  concerted  meafures'  for  feizing  Darnly, 
and  carrying  him  a  prifoner  into  England. 

If  either  of  thefe  confpiracies  had  taken  efieft, 
this  convention  might  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  extremely  tragical  -,  but  both  were 
rendered  abortive,  by  the  vigilance  or  good  for- 
tune of  thofe  againft  whom  they  were  formed. 
Murray>  being  warned  of  his  danger  by  Ibme  re- 
tainers to  the  court,  who  ftill  favoured  his  in« 
tereft,  avoided  the  blow  by  not  going  to  Perth* 

^  Keiths  ;289»  292..  298.: 
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Mary,  receiving  incelligence  of  Murray's  cnter- 
prife,  retired  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  along 
with  Darnly,  to  the  other  fide  of  Forth.  Con- 
fcious,  on  both  fides,  of  guilt,  and  inflamed  with 
refentment,  it  was  impoflible  they  could  either 
forget  the  violence,  which  thennfelves  had  me- 
ditated, or  forgive  the  injuries  intended  againft 
them.  From  that  moment,  all  hope  of  recon- 
cilement was  at  an  end,  and  their  mutual  enmity 
burft  out  with  every  fymptom  of  implacable 
hatred  *. 

On 

*  The  reality  of  thefe  two  oppofite  confpiracies  has  given 
occafion  to  many  difputes  and  much  contradidtion.  Some 
deny  that  any  defign  was  formed  againft  the  life  of  Murray ; 
others  call  in  queftion  the  truth  of  the  confpiracy  againft 
Darnly.  There  feem,  however,  to  be  plaufible  reafons  for 
believing  that  there  is  fome  foundation  for  what  has  been  af^ 
ierted  with  regard  to  both ;  though  the  zeal  and  credulity  of 
party- writers  have  added  to  each  many  exaggerated  circum- 
ISbances*  The  following  arguments  render  it  probable,  that 
ibme  violence  was  intended  againft  Murray. 

L  This  is  pofitively  afferted  by  Buchanan,  341.  2.  The 
Englifh  Refident* writes  to  Cecil,  that  Murray  warf  affuredly 
informed  that  a  defign  was  formed  of  murdering  him  at 
Perth,  and  mentions  various  circumftanees  concerning  the 
nianner  in  which  the  crime  was  to  be  committed.  If  the 
whole  had  been  a  fidlion  of  his  own,  or  of  Murray,  it  is  im- 
poflible that  he  could  have  written  in  this  fh-ain  to  fuch  a 
difceming  Minifter.  Keith,  287.  3.  Murray  himfelf  con^ 
ftantly  and  publicly  perfifted  in  affirming  that  fuch  a  defign 
was  formed  againft  his  life.  Keith,  App.  108.  He  was  re- 
quired by  the  Queen  to  traafmit  in  writing  an  account  of  the 
confpiracy  which  he  pretended  had  been  formed  againft  his 
Jife.  This  he  did  accordingly ;  but  •*  when  it  was  brought  to 
her  Majefty  by  her  fervants  fent  for  that  purpofe,  it  appears 
i/  her  Highne£s  and  her  Council,  that  his  purgation  in  that 
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On  Mary's  return  to  EcTinburgh,  (he  fummoncd 
hei"  vaflals  by  proclamation^  and  folicited  them  by 
her  lettcr$,  to  repair  thither  in  arms,  for  the  pro- 
te£tion  of  her  perfon  againft  her  foreign  and  do- 

meftic 

behalf  was  not  fo  fuflEicicnt  as  the  matter  required."  Keith, 
App.  109.  He  was  therefore  fummoned  to  appear  within 
three  days  before  the  Queen  in  Holyrood-houfe ;  and  in  order 
to  encourage  him  to  do  fo,  a  fafe-condud  was  offered  to  him. 
Ibid.  Though  he  had  once  confented  to  appear,  he  after- 
wards declined  to  do  fo.  But  whoever  confiders  Murray's 
fituation,  and  the  charader  of  thofe  who  diredled  Mary's 
councils  at  that  time,  will  hardly  deem  ^t  a  decifive  proof  of 
his  guilt,  that  he  did  not  chufe  to  rifk  his  perfon  on  fuch  fc- 
curity.  4.  The  furious  paflions  of  Darnly,  the  fiercenefi  of 
his  refentment,  which  fcrupled  at  no  violence,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  render  the  imputation  of  fuch  a  crime  lefi 
improbable. 

IT.  That  Murray  and  his  aflbciates  had  refolved  to  feizc 
Darnly  in  his  return  from  Perth,  appears  with  flill  greater 
certainty ;  i .  From  the  cxprefs  teftimony  of  Melvil,  112.;  al- 
though Buchanan,  p.  341.  and  Knox,  p.  377.  affe(ft,  without 
reafon,  to  reprefent  this  as  an  idle  runiour.  2.  The  queftion 
was  put  to  Randolph,  Whether  the  Governor  of  Berwick 
would' receive  Lennox  and  his  fon,  if  they  were  delivered  at 
.  that  place  ?  His  anfwer  was,  **  that  they  would  not  refuft 
their  own,  i.  e.  their  own  fubjedts,  in  whatfoever  fort  they 
came  unto  us,  i.  e.  whether  they  returned  to  England  vo- 
luntarily, as  they  had  been  required,  or  were  brought  thither 
by  force."  This  plainly  fhews,  that  fome  fuch  defign  was  in 
hand,  and  Randolph  did  not  difcourage  it  by  the  anfwer 
which  he  gave.  Keith,  290.  3.  The  precipitation  with 
which  the  Queen  retired,  and  the  reafon  (he  gave  for  this 
fudden  flight,  are  mentioned  by  Randolph.  Keith,  291. 
4.  A  great  part  of  the  Scottifh  nobles,  and  among  thefc  the 
£arls  of  Argyll  and  Rothes,  who  were  themfelves  privy  to 
the  defign,  affcrt  the  reality  pf  the  confpiracy.  Good, 
vol.  ii.  358. 
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meftic  enemies  ^.     She  was  obeyed  with  ail  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
promptnefs  and  alacrity  with  which  fubjeds  run  ^-s^l^^i 
to  defendamild  and  popular  adminiftration.  This      '^^^' 
popularity,  however,  (he  owed  in  a  great  meafure 
to  Murray,  who  had  dircdbed  her  adminiftration 

All  thefe  circumftances  render  the  truth  of  both  con- 
fplracies  probable.  But  we  may  obferve  how  far  this  proof, 
though  drawn  from  public  records,  falls  fliort,  on  both  (ides, 
of  legal  and  formal  evidence.  Buchanan  and  Randolph,  in 
their  accounts  of  the  confpiracy  agatnft  Murray,  differ  widely 
in  almoft  every  circumftance.  The  accounts  of  the  attempt 
upon  Damly  are  not  more  confident.  Melvil  alleges,  that 
tlic  defign  of  the  confpirators  was  to  carry  Damly  a  prifoner 
into  England ;  the  propofal  made  to  Randolph  agrees  with 
this.  Randolph  fays,  that  they  intended  to  carry  the  Queen 
to  St.  Andrew's,  and  Darnly  to  Caftle  Campbell.  The 
Lords,  in  their  declaration,  affirm  the  defign  of  the  confpi- 
rators to  have  been  to  murder  Darnly  and  his  father,  to 
confine  the  Queen  in  Lochleven  during  life,  and  to  ufurp  the 
government.  To  believe  implicitly,  whatever  they  find  in 
an  ancient  paper,  is  a  folly  to  which,  in  every  age.  Anti- 
quaries are  extremely  prone.  Antient  papers,  however, 
often  contain  nothing  more  than  the  flanders  of  a  party,  and 
the  lie  of  the  day.  The  declaration  of  the  nobles  referred  to, 
is  of  this  kind ;  it  is  plainly  rancorous,  and  written  in  the 
"very  heat  of  fadion.  Many  things  aflerted  in  it,  are  evi- 
dently falfe  or  exaggerated.  Let  Murray  and  his  confede* 
rates  be  as  ambitious  as  we  can  fuppofe,  they  mull  have  had 
fome  pretences,  and  plaufible  ones  too,  before  they  could 
venture  to  imprifon  their  Sovereign  for  life,  and  to  feizc  the 
reins  of  government ;  but,  at  that  time,  the  Queen's  condudb 
had  afforded  no  colourable  excufe  for  proceeding  to  fuch  ex- 
tremities. It  is  llkewife  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  procla- 
mations againft  Murray,  of  which  fo  many  are  publifiied  in 
Jieith,  Appendix  io8,  &c.  neither  the  violent  attempt  upon 
Pamly;  nor  that  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  formed  againft 
tJi^  Queen  herfclf,  are  ever  once  mentioned* 
k  Keith,  298, 
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with  great  prudence.  But  the  crime  of  oppoGngf 
her  marriage  obliterated  the  memory  of  his 
'^*  former  fervices;  and  Mary,  impatient  of  contra- 
di£bion,  and  apt  to  confidcr  thofe  who  difputed 
her  will,  as  enemies  to  her  perfon,  determined  to 
let  him  feel  the  whole  weight  of  her  vengeance. 
For  this  purpofe  (he  fummoncd  him  to  appear 
before  her  upon  a  (hort  warning,  to  anfwer  toi 
fuch  things  as  fbould  be  laid  to  his  charge  ^  At 
this  very  time,  Murray,  and  the  Lords  who  ad« 
hered  to  him,  were  aflembled  at  Stirling,  to  de- 
liberate what  courfe  they  fliould  hold  in  fuch  a 
difficult  conjunfture.  But  the  current  of  popular 
favour  ran  fo  (Irongly  againfl:  them,  and,  not* 
withftanding  fome  fears  and  jealouQes,  there  pre- 
vailed in  the  nation  fuch  a  general  difpofition  to 
gratify  the  Queen  in  a  matter  which  fo  nearly 
concerned  her,  that,  without  coming  to  any 
other  conclufion,  than  to  implore  the  Queen  of 
England's  prote6kion,  they  put  an  end  to  their 
inefFeftual  confultations,  and  returned  every  man 
to  his  own  houfe. 

Together  with  this  difcovery  of  the  weaknefs 
of  her  enemies,  the  confluence  of  her  fubjefts 
from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  aflfordcd  Mary 
an  agreeable  proof  of  her  own  ftrcngth.  While 
the  Queen  was  in  this  profperous  fituation,  (he 
determined  to  bring  to  a  period  an  affair,  which 
had  fo  long  engroflfed  her  heart,  and  occupied  her 
h«  m7r"  attention.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  (he 
vi«ge  with     married  Lord  Darnly.     The  ceremony  was  per- 

^  Keith,  Append.  198. 
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formed  in  the  Queen's  Chapel,  according  to  the  book 
rites  of  the  Romifh  church;    the  Pope*s  bull  k   "Jo 
difpenfmg  with  their  marriage  having  been  pre-       '5«5- 
vioufly  obtained  *.     She  iffued,  at  the  fame  time, 
proclamations,  conferring  the  title  of  King  of 
Scots  upon  her  huiband,  and  commanding  that 
henceforth  all  writs  at  law  fhould  run  in  the  joint 
names  of  King  and  Queen  \     Nothing  can  be  a 
ftronger  proof  of  the  violence  of  Mary's  love,  or 
the  weaknefs  of  her  councils,  than  this  laft  ftep. 
Whether  ihe  had  any  right  to  chufe  a  hulbaml 
without  confcnt  of  Parliament,  was,  in  that  age, 
a  matter  of  fome  difpute**;  that  (he  had  no  right 
to  confer  upon  him,  by  her  private  authority,  the 
tide  and  dignity  of  King;  oj*,  by  a  fimple  pro- 
clamation, to  railc  her  hufband  to  be  the  mafter 
of  her  people,  feems  to  be  beyond  all  doubt* 
Francis  IL  indeed,  bore  the  fame  title.    It  was 
not,  however,  the  gift  of  the  Queen,  but  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  confent  of  Parliament  was  ob- 
tained, before  he  ventured  to  aflumc  it.   Darnly's 
condition,  as  a  fubjcft,  rendered  it  ftill  more  ne» 
ccffary  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  fupreme 
Council  in  his  favour.     Such  a  violent  and  un- 
precedented ftretch  of  prerogative,  as  the  fubfti- 
tuting  a  proclamation  in  place  of  an  aA  of  par- 
liament, might  have  juftly  alarmed  the  nation. 
But,  at  that  time,  the  Queen  poflefled  fo  entirely 
the  confidence  of  her  fubjefts,   that,   notwith- 
Handing  all  the  clamours  of  the  malccontents,  no^ 

m  Keith,  307.     ^  Andei-fon,  i.  33.     See  Append.  No.  XI, 
•  Bu(:Jxa»,  341, 
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BOOK  fymptoms  of  general  difcontent  appeared  on  that 

c--yl-;  account. 
'^  ^'  Even  amidft  that  fcenc  of  joy  which  always 

accompanies  fuccefsful  love^  Mary  did  not  fuffer 
the  courfe  of  her  vengeance  againft  the  malecon- 
tent  nobles  to'be  interrupted.     Three  days  after 
the  marriage^  Murray  was  again  fummoned  to 
courts  under  the  fevereft  penalties^  and  upon  his 
non-appearance^  the  rigour  of  juftice  took  place, 
and  he  was  declared  an  out-law^.     At  the  fame 
time,    the  Queen  fet  at  liberty  Lx)rd  Gordon, 
who,  ever  fince  his  father's  infurreftion  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-two, 
had  been  detained  a  prifoner;  {he  recalled  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  who,  on  account  of  his  con- 
cern in  that  confpiracy,  had  fled  into  Flanders  j 
and  Ihe  permitted  Bothwell  to  return  again  into 
Scotland.      The    firft   and  lafl:  of   thefc   were 
among  the  moft  powerful  fubjefts  in  the  king- 
dom, and  all  of  them  animated  with  implacable 
hatred  to  Murray,  whom  thty  deemed  the  enemy 
of  their  families,  and  the  author  of  their  own 
fufferings.     This   common   hatred  became  the 
foundation    of    the    ftriftefl:    union    with    the 
Queen,    and   gained   them    an    afcendant  over 
all   her  councils.      Murray  himfelf  confidered 
this  confederacy  with  his  avowed  enemies,    as 
a  more  certain    indication    than   any   meafure 
Ihe  had  yet  taken,   of  her  inexorable   rcfent* 
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The  malccontcnts  had  not  yet  openly  taken  up  ®  ^  p  ^ 
arms  ^.     But  the  Queen  having  ordered  her  fub-  \   -J'  -j 
jedls  to  march  againfl:  them,  they  were  driven  Mwifwa- 
to  the  laft  extremity.     They  found  themfclves  J*^",*,^" 
unable  to  make  head  againft  the  numerous  forces  a^Tocuici. 
which  Mary  had  afTembled;  and  fled  into  Ar« 
gyleftiire,  in  cxpedation  of  aid  from  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  they  had   fccrctly  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger,  in  order  to  implore  her  immediate  af-« 
fiftance  '• 

Mean  while,  Elizabeth*  endeavoured  to  embar-  EUnWtk 
rafs  Mary,  by  a  new  declaration  of  difguft  at  her  thdr^ioJl!!! 
conduct.  She  blamed  both  her  choice  of  Lord 
Darnly,  and  tiie  precipitation  with  which  (he  had 
concluded  the  marriage.  She  required  Lennox 
and  Darnly,  whom  Ihc  ftill  called  her  fubjeds,  to 
return  into  England  i  and,  at  the  fame  time,  (he 
warmly  interceded  in  behalf  of  Murray,  whofc 
behaviour  (he  reprcfented  to  be  not  only  innocent, 
but  laudable.  This  meffage,  fo  mortifying  to 
the  pride  of  the  Queen,  and  fo  full  of  contempt 
for  her  hufband,  was  rendered  ftill  more  infup- 
portable  by  the  petulant  and  faucy  demeanour  of 

^  After  their  fruitlefs  confultation  in  Stirlingy  the  Lords 
retired  to  their  own  houfes.  Keiths  304.  Murray  was  ftUl 
at  St.  Andrew's  on  July  22.  Keith,  306.  By  the  places  of 
rendezvous,  appointed  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
counties,  Auguft  4,  it  appears  that  the  Queen's  intention  was 
to  march  into  Fife,  the  county  in  which  Murray,  Rothes,^ 
Kirkaldy,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  malccontents  redded. 
Keith,  310.  Their  flight  into  the  weft,  Keith,  312,  pre* 
vented  this  expedition,  an4  the  former  rendezvous  was  al« 
t«red.     Keith,  310.  ' 

'  I^eith,  ^12.     Knox,  3 So. 
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•  ®  p  ^  Tamworth^  the  pcrfon  who  delivered  it  *.  Mary 
V  -^'  _r  vindicated  her  own  conduct  with  warmth,  but 
■^^^*  with  great  ftrength  of  reafon;  and  rejedcd  the 
interceffion  in  behalf  of  Murray,  not  without 
figns  of  refentmcnt  at  Elizabeth's  pretending  to 
intermeddle  in  the  internal  government  of  her 
kingdom  ^ 

She  did  not,  on  that  account,  intermit  in  the 
Icaft  the  ardour  with  which  (be  purfued  Murray 
and  his  adherents ".  They  now  appeared  openly 
in  arms ;  and  having  received  a  fmall  fupply  in 
money  from  Elizabeth  %  were  endeavouring  to 
raife  their  followers  in  the  weftern  counties.  But 
Mary's  vigilance  hindered  them  from  alTembling 
in  any  confiderable  body.  All  her  military  ope- 
rations, at  that  time,  were  concerted  with  wif- 
dom,  executed  with  vigour,  and  attended  with 
fuccefs.  In  order  to  encourage  her  troops,  Ihe 
herfelf  marched  along  with  them,  rode  with 
loaded  piftols  ^,  and  endured  all  the  fatigues  of 
war  with  admirable  fortitude.  Her  alacrity  in- 
fpircd  her  forces  with  an  invincible  refolution, 
which,  together  with  their  fuperiority  in  number, 
deterred  the  maleeontents  from  facing  them  in 
the  field  j  but  having  artfully  paffed  the  C^een's 
army,  they  marched  with  great  rapidity  to  Edin- 

•  Camd.  398.  '  Keith,  Append   99, 

"  The  moft  confiderable  perfons  who  joined  Murray,  were 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Glencaim* 
Jlothes  ;  Lord  Boyd  and  Ochiltree ;  the  I^airds  of  Grange, 
Cunnrnghamhead,  Balcomie,  Carmylie,  Lawers,  Bar,  Dreg- 
Jiorn,  Pittarrow,  Comptroller,  and  tlie  Tutor  of  Pitcur, 
KnoT,  382. 
'  Knox,  38P.  y  Keith,  Append.  164. 
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burgh^  and  endeavoured  to  roufe  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  to  arms.  The  Queen  did  not  fuflFer 
them  to  remain  long  unmoleiled  j  and,  on  her  Ang^^ju 
approach,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  that 
place,  and  retire  in  confufion  towards  the  wellern 
borders  *. 

As  it  was  uncertain,  for  fomc  time,  what  route  rhtytrt 
they  had  taken,  Mary  employed  that  interval  in  reVi^^fn^ 
providing  for  the  fecurity  of  the  counties  in  the  2"«'*«^^ 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  She  feized  the  places  of 
ftrcngth  which  belonged  to  the  rebels;  and  ob* 
liged  the  confiderable  Barons  in  thc^e  fhires 
which  (he  mod  fufpeAed,  to  join  in  aflfociations 
for  her  defence*.  Having  thus  left  all  the 
country  behind  her  in  tranquillity,  flie,  with  an 
army  eighteen  thoufand  ftrong,  marched  towards 
Dumfries,  where  the  rebels  then  were.  During 
their  retreat,  riicy  had  fent  letters  to  the  Queen, 
from  almoll  every  place  where  they  halted,  full 
of  fubmiffion,  and  containing  various  overtures 
towards  an  accommodation.  But  Mary,  who 
determined  not  to  kt  flip  fuch  a  favourable  op-- 
portunity  of  crulhi^g  the  mutinous  Ipirit  of  her 
fubjefts,  rejeded  them  with  difdain.  As  fhe  ad- 
vanced, the  malecontents  retired.  And^  having 
received  no  effe^al  aid  from  Elizabeth \  they 
defpaired  of  any  other  means  of  fafety,  fled  into 
England,  and  put  themfclves  under  the  pro-  oa«b.  lo, 
teAion  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Warden  of  the 
marches. 

•  Reidi,  Append.  $45.        *4d.  i^  J.        *  See  Appendix,    , 
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Nothing,  which  Bedford's  pcrfonal  fricndfliip 
for  Murray  could  fupply,  was  wanting  to  render 
'sj^    their  retreat  agreeable.     But  Elizabeth  herfelf 
wiAonw-    treated  them  with  extreme  negleft.     She  had 
fully  gained  her  end,  and,  by  their  means,  had 
excited  fuch  difcord   and  jealoufies  among  the 
Scots,  as  Vrould,  in  all  probability,  long  diftra<5t 
and  weaken  Mary*s  councils.     Her  bufinefs  now 
was  to  fave  appearances,  and  to  juftify  herfelf  to 
the  Minifters  of  France  and  Spain,  who  accufcd. 
her  of  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland  by  her 
intrigues.     The  expedient  fhc  contrived  for  her. 
vindication  ftrongly  difplays  her  own  charadter, . 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  exiles,  who  are. 
obliged  to  depend  on  a  foreign  Prince.    Murray 
and  Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  being  ap-. 
pointed  by  the  other  fugitives  to  wait  on  Eliza- 
beth, inftead  of  meeting. with  that  welcome  re- 
ception which  was  due  to  men,  who,  out  of  con- . 
fidence  in  her  promifes,  and  in  order  to  forward 
her  defigns,  had  hazarded  their  lives  and  for-, 
tunes,  could  not  even  obtain  the  favour  of  an 
audience,  until  they  had  meanly  confented  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  prefence  of  the  French  and. 
Spanifh  AmbaiTadors,  that  Elizabeth  had  giy«n 
them   no  encouragement  to  take   arms.    ,  No 
fooner  did  they  make  this  declaration,  than  (he 
aftoniflied  them  with  this  reply :  "  You  have  de* 
clared  the  truth ;  I  am  far  from  fetting  an  ex* 
ample  of  rebellion  to  my  own  fubjefts,  by  coun- 
tenancing thofc  who  rebel  againft  their  lawful 
prince.     The  treafon,  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty,  is  deteftablei  and  as  traitors  I  banifh  you 
I .  from 
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from  my  prcfcnce  *."  Notwithftanding  this  fc€nc 
of  farce  and  of  falfehood,  fo  difhonourable  to  all 
the  perfons  who  adtcd  a  part  in  it,  Elizabeth 
permitted  the  malecbntents  peaceably  to  refide 
in  her  dominions,  fupplicd  them  fecretly  with 
money,  and  renewed  her  interceflion  with  the 
Scottifh  Queen  in  their  favour  **. 

The  advantage  (he  had  gained  over  them  did 
not  fatisfy  Mary ;  (he  refolved  to  follow  the  blow, 
and  to  prevent  a  party,  which  fhe  dreaded^  from 
ever  recovering  any  footing  in  the  nation.  With 
this  view,  (he  called  a  meeting  of  Parliament! 
^nd  in  order  that  a  fentence  of  forfeiture  might 
be  legally  jpronounced  againft  the  banilhed  Lords, 
Ihe  fummoned  them^  by  public  proclamation,  to 
appear  before  it ''. 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  on  his  humble  ap-  Decemb.  i. 
plication,  obtained  a  feparate  pardon  ;  but  not 
without  difficulty,  as  the  King  violently  op- 
pofed  it.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  and  to  refide  for  fome  time  in 
France  ^ 

The  numerous  forces  which  Mary  brought  into 
the  field,  the  vigour  with  which  fhe  afted,  and 
the  length  of  time  ihe  kept  them  in  arms,  re- 
femble  the  efforts  of  a  Prince  with  revenues  much 
more  confiderable  thanthofc  which  fhe  pofTefTed. 
But  armies  were  then  levied  and  maintained  by 
Princes  at  fmall  charge.  The  vafTal  followed  his 
fuperior,  and  the  fuperior  attended  the  Monarch, 

«  Mdv.  iia.  *  Knox,  389.  •  Keith,  320. 
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•  ^iiP  '^  at  his  ovn  txptnce.     Six  hundred  horfcmcn, 
K — "^  howeverj  and  three  cooipanies  of  footj  befides  her 
*^*^*      guards^  received  regular  pay  from  the  Queen. 
This  extraordinary  charge^  t<^ether  with  the  de- 
burienoents  occaHoned  by  her  marriage^  exhaufted 
a  €reafury>  which  was  far  from  being  rich.     In 
this  exigency,  many  devices  were  fallen  upon  for 
raifing  nrwney.     Fines  were  levied  on  the  towns 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  which  were 
fufpeAed  of  favouring  the  malecontents.     An 
unufualtaxwas  impofedon  the  boroughs  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  and  a  great  fum  was  demanded 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  by  way  of  loan. 
This  unprecedented  exaftion  alarmed  the  citizens. 
They  had  recourfe  to  delays,  and  ftarted  diffi- 
culties in  order  to  evade  it.     Thcfc  Mary  con- 
firued  to  be  a£bs  of  avowed  difobedience,  and  in-' 
ftantly  committed  feveral  of  them  to  prifon.   But 
this  fevcrity  did  not  fubdue  the  undaunted  fpiric 
of  liberty,  which  prevailed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants%    The  Queen  was  obliged  to  mortgage  to 
the  city  the /uperioriiy  of  the  town  of  Leith,  by 
which  ihe  obtained  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  ^ 
The  thirds  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices  proved  ano- 
ther fource    whejice  the   Queen  derived  fomc 
fupply.    About  this  time,  we  find  the  PtYHeftant 
clergy  complaining  XT\orc  bitterly  than  ever  o( 
their  poverty.     The  army,  it  is  probable,  ex- 
haufted a  great  part  of  that  fund  which  was  ap- 
propriated for  their  aiainteoaocc  ^ 

«  Saoc^  $83.  386.       *  Maitl,  Hift.  of  EtEnburgfc,  27. 
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TttE  aflcmblies  of  the  church  were  not  uncon- 
cerned fpeftators  of  the  commotions  of  this  tur- 
bulent year.  In  the  meeting  held  the  twentjr-  chJt^^ir- 
fourth  of  June,  previous  to  the  Queen's  marriage,  ^*^"* 
fevcral  of  the  malecontent  nobles  were  prefcnt, 
and  feem  to  have  had  great  influence  on  its  de- 
cifions.  The  high  ftrain  in  which  the  aflembl]^ 
addrefled  the  Queen,  can  be  imputed  only  to 
thofe  fears  and  jealoufies  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion, which  they  endeavoured  to  infufe  into  the 
nation.  The  affembly  complained,  with  fome 
bitternefs,  of  the  ftop  which  had  been  put  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  Reformation  by  the  Queen's  ar- 
rival in  Scotland;  they  required  not  only  the 
total  fuppreflion  of  the  Popifh  worftiip  through- 
out the  kingdom,  but  even  in  the  Queen's  own 
chapel  J  and  befides  the  legal  eftablilhment  of  the 
Proteftant  religion,  they  demanded  that  Mary 
herfelf  ihould  publicly  embrace  it.  The  Queen, 
after  fome  deliberation,  replied,  that  neither  her 
confcience,  nor  her  intereft,  would  permit  her  to 
take  fuch  a  ftep.  The  former  would  for  ever 
reproach  her  for  a  change,  which  proceeded  from 
no  inward  conviftion  ;  the  latter  would  fufFcr  by 
the  offence,  which  her  apoftacy  muft  give  to  the 
King  of  France,   and  her  other  allies  on   the 


continent  ^ 


It  is  remarkable,  that  the  prosperous  fituatjo^ 
of '  the  Queen's  affairs  during  this  year,  began 
to  work  fooic  change  in  favour  of   her  rcli- 

i  Knox,  374.  376. 
Vol.  I.  A  a  gion. 
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'  ^lu  ^  8^^"*     '^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  Lennox,  Athol,  and  Caf- 

\,  -^-  _f '  fils,  openly  attended  mafs  j  (he  hcrfelf  afforded 

*s^S*      the  Catholics  a  more  avowed  protcdkion  than 

formerly;  and,  by  her  perniiffion,  fome  of  the 

ancient  Monks  ventured  to  preach  publicly  to 

the  people  *"• 

^  k  Knox,  389,  390- 
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A 


S  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Par-  book 
Kament  approached,  .Mary  and  her  Mi-  ,       '  ^ 
nifters  were  employed  in  deliberating  concerning      »5^- 
the  CQurfe  which  it  was  mod  proper  to  hold  with  libendont 
regard  to  the   exiled   nobles.      Many  motives  llVaS^ 
prompted,  her  to  fet  no  bounds  to  the  rigour  of  "•"•^ 
jtjftice.     The  m^Iccontcnts  had  laboured  to  de- 
feat.a  fcheme,  which  her  intereft  confpircd  with 
her  paffiohs  in  rendering  dear. to  her;  they^  were 
the  leaders  of  a  party,  whofe  fricndftiip  (he  had 
been  obliged  to  court,  while  (he  h^ld  their  prin- 
ciples in  .abhorrence ;  and  they  were  firmly  at- 
tached to  a  rival,- whom  (he  had  good  reafon  both 
to  fear  and  to  h^te. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  feveral  weighty  con-* 

fiderations  might  i)e  urged.     The  noblemen^, 

A  a  2  whofc 
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whofc  fate  was  in  fufpenfe,  were  among  the  mod 
powerful  fubjefts  in  the  kingdom ;  their  wealth 
1566.  great,  their  connexions  extenfive>  and  their  ad- 
herents numerous.  They  were  now  at  mercy, 
the  objefts  of  companion,  and  fuing  for, pardon 
with  the  moft  humble  fubmiflfon. 

In  thofe  circumftances,  an  aft  x>f  clemency 
would  exalt  the  Queen's  charadter,  and  appear  no 
lels  fplendid  among  foreigners,  than  acceptable  to 
h'^r  own'ftibjeas.  Mary  heffclf,  thoirgh  higkly 
inccnfed,  was  not  incxorablej  but  tTie  King's  rage 
was  implacable  and  unrelenting.  They  were  fo* 
licrtcd  in  behalf  of  the  fugitives  from  various 
quarters.  Morton,  Ruthven,  Maitland,  and  all 
who  had  been  niembcrs  of  the  Congregation,  were 
not  forgetful  of  their  ancient  union  with  Murray, 
and  his  fellow- fu-fFerers ;  nor  neglcftful  of  ijieir 

,  fafety,  which  they  deemed  of  great  imporcancc 

.  to  the  kingdom.  Melvil,  who  at  that  time  pof- 
feffed  tl>e  Queen's  confidence,  feconded  their  fb- 

.  licLtations.  And  Murray,  having  (looped  fo  low 
as  to  court  Rizio,  that  favourite,  who  was  de- 

^firojus  of  fecuringhis  protedtion  againft  the  King, 
whofe  difpieafure  he  had  lately  incurred,  feconded 

.  the  interccflions  of  his  other  friends  wfth  the 
whole  of  his  influence*.  The  interpofition  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  who  had  lately  been 
Elizabeth's  Ambaffador  in  Scotland,  in  behalf  of 
the  exiles,  was  of  more  weight  than  all  thefe,  and 
attended  with  more  fuccefs.  Throgmorton,  out 
of  enmity  to  Cecil,  had  embarked  deeply  in  all 

»  .?  M«iv.  125. 
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the  intrigues  which  were  carried  qn  at  the  Eng*  ^  ^^  ^ 
lifti  court,  in  order*  to  undermine' the  power  an'd  i-*.^^-*^ 
credit  of  that  minifter.     He  efpoufed,  for  this      '^^* 
reafon,  the  caufe  of  the  Scottilh  Queen,  towards . 
.whofe  title  and  pretentions  the  other  was  known     , 
to  bear  little  favour ;  and  vejit:ured,  in  thp  prefent 
critical  junfture,  to  write  a  letter  to  Mary>  con- 
taining the  moft  falutary  advices  wjth  regard  to 
her  condudt..     He  recomniended  the  pardoning 
of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  his  aflbciates,  ^  a 
meafure  no  lefs  prudent  than  popular.     *^  Aft 
action  of  this  nature,  fays  he,  the  pyre  eflEcdt  of 
your  Majefty's  generofity,  will  Ipread  the  fame  of 
your  lenity  aqd  moderation,   and  engage  th^ 
Englifti  to  look  towards  your  acceflion  to  their 
throne,  not  only  without  prejudice,  but  with  dc-  , 
fire.     By  the  fame  means,  a  perfedi:  harmony  will 
be  reftored  among  your  own  fubjefts,  who,  if  any. 
rupture  (hould  happen  with  England,  will  ferve 
you  with  that  grateful  zcaU  whioh  your  clemency 
cannot  fail  of  infpiringN" 

These  prudent  remonftrances  of  Throgmorton,  sh^  refoiw 
to  which  his  reputation  for  wifdom,  and  known  Ihem'with 
attachment  to  the  Qi?een,  added  great  authority,  «*'°'"*^^ 
made  a'deep  impreffion  on  her  fpirit.     Her  eour- 
tiers  cultivated  this  happy  difpofition,  and  pre^ 
vailed  on  her,    notwithftanding  the  King's  ini^ 
flexible  temper,  to  facrifice  her  own  private  re- 
ientment  to  the  interceilion  of  her  fubjeds,  and 
the  wiihes  of  her  friends^.     With  thi5  view,  the 
Parliament,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  on  the 

^  Melv.  119*  *  Id.  125. 
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^^1^'^^  fotJrtli  of  Ftbitiaryiwas^ prorogued  to  the  fevcnth 
Ki00m^^m^  of  April'' ;  and  in  the  mean  ti'me^  Ihe  was  bufy  in 
'^•'      oonfidering  the  nranhtr  and'form  in  which  (he 
Ihbuld  extend  hkr  favoui*  to  the  Lords  who  were 
under  difgrace. 
itauert^l        Though  Maff'difcovcf^,  on  this  occafion^  a* 
^dod(S»     mind  naturally  prone  to  humanity,  and  capable 
dJtion^f"'    ^^  forgiving,  (hd  wanted  firmnefs,  however,  to 
France,  tnd  refift  the  influtfnfce,  which  was  fatally  emjrfoyed 
Pop^y.       to  difappoint  the  effeds  of  this  amiable  difpofi- 
(ion.     About  this  tinne,  and  at  no  great  diftknce^ 
from  each  other,  two  envoys  arrived  fronci  the^ 
rebmaiys.   French  King*    The  former  was  intrufted  with' 
-  matters  of  mere  ceremony  alone;  he  congratu^^ 
lated  the  Queen'  on'  her  mamage,  and  invefted 
the  King  with  the  enfigns  of  the  order  of  St.  Mi- 
ch^aeL     The  inllruiftions  of  the  latter  related  to 
matters  of  more  imp6(tance^  and  produced  greater 
effe6ls% 

An  interview^  between  Charles  IX.  and  his 
Sifter  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  bten  often  pro- 
pofed  J  and  after  many  obftacles  arifing  from  the 
oppofition  of  pdlitical  intcreft,  was  at  laft  ap- 
pointed at  Bayonne,  Catherine  of  Medieis  ac* 
compafiii^d  her  foft  ;  the  Duke  6f  Alva  attended 
his  Miftrefs^i  Amidft  the  fcenei  of  public  pomp^ 
and  ples^fure,  which'  feeitied  iq  be  the  foje  occu-?- 
pation  of  both  couftSi  afehcmewa*  formed,  and 
fheafurts  cpnccrtfed,  for  extepnotnating^  the  Hu> 
gonots  in  Fianfcc,  the.  Proteffairts  ia  thfe  Low 
Gotmixriesi.  and'  f6r  fuppr^ffin^itKc  Reforaiatioi^ 

*  Croodrvel.  i,' 2124.  •  I^eith,3a5,  A^ppend.  167- 
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throughout  all  Europe  ^     The  aftive  policy  of  *  ^^^  '^i 
Pope  Pius  IV.  and  the  zeal  of  the  Cardinal  of 
LiOrrain^  confirmed  and  encouraged  difpofitions 
fo  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Romiih  religion^ 
and  fo  beneficial  to  their  own  order. 

It  was  an  account  of  this  holy  league  which 
the  fecond  French  envoy  brought  to  Mary,  con-> 
juring  her^  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
not  to  reftore  the  leaders  of  the  Proteftants  in 
her  kingdom  to  power  and  favour,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Catholic  Princes  were  combined 
to  deftroy  that  fe£i:  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ^. 

Popery  is  a  fpecies  of  falfe  religion,  remarks 
able  for  the  ftrong  poflfeflion  it  takes  of  the  heart* 
Contrived  by  men  of  deep  infight.in  the  human 
charafter,  and  improved  by  the  experience  and 
obfervation  of  many  fucceflive  ages  j  it  arrived  at 
laft  to  a  degree  of  perfe&ion,  which  no  former 
Xyftem  of  fuperftition  had  ever  attained.  There 
is  no  power  in  the  underftanding,  and  no  pailion 
in  the  heart,  to  which  it  does  not  prefent  objedts, 
adapted  to  roufe,  and  to  interefl  them.  Neithor. 
the  love  of  plcafure,  which,  at  that  time,  pre- 
vailed in  the  court  of  France,  nor  the  purfuits  of 
ambition  which  occupied  the  court  of  Spain,  had 
fccured  them  from  the  dominion  of  bigotry.  L»ay<- 
men  and  courtiers  werfc  agitated  with  that  furious 
and  unmerciful  zeal  which  is  commonly  confi« 
dered  as  peculiar  to  ecclefiaftics  s  and  Kings  and 

^  Thuan.  lib.  37.  «  Mcl\r.  126. 
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BOO  K  Minifters  thought  themfelvcs  bound,  in  con- 
C:-^.! ..J  fcicnce,  to  extirpate  the.  Protcftant  doftrinc. 
J566.  Mary  herfclf  was  deeply  tinftured  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  Popery;  apaffionate  attachment  to 
that  fuperftition  is  vifible  in  every  part  of  her 
charafter,  and  runs  through  all  the  fcenes  of  her 
life  :  She  was  devoted,  too,  with  the  utmoft  fub- 
.  mifiion  to  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  her  uncles ;  and 
had  been  accuftomed,  fronn  her  infancy,  to  liften 
•  to"  all  their  advices  with  a  filial  refpeft.  The 
profpeft  of  reftoring  the  public  exercife  of  her 
own  religion,  the  pleafurc  of  complying  with 
h^f  uncles,  and  the  hopes  of  gratifying  the 
French  Monarch,  whom  the  prefent  fituation  of 
bcf  affairs  in  England  made  it  ncceffary  to  court, 
counterbalanced  all  the  prudent  confiderations 
which  had  formerly  weighed  with  her.  She  in- 
ftantly  joined  the  confederacy,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  Proteftants,  and 
altered  the  whole  plan  of  her  condu6l  with  regard 
to  Murray  and  his  adherents^. 

To  this  fatal  rcfolution  may  be  imputed  all  the 
fubfequent  calamities  of  Mary's  life.  Ever  fince 
her  return  into  Scotland,  forrune  may  be  faid 
to  have  been  propitious  to  her,  rather  than 
adverfe ;  and  if  her  profperity  did  not  rife  to 
any  great  height,  it  had,  however,  fufFered  no 
c-onfiderable  interruption.  A  thick  and  fettled 
cloud  of  adverfity,  with  few  gleams  of  hope^  and 
none  of  real  enjoyment,  covers  the  remainder  of 
her  days. 

.    ^  5ce  Append.  Np.  XIV. 
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The  effcds  of  the  new  fyftem,  which  Mary  had  *  ^^  ^ 
adopted,  were  foon  vifible.   The  time  of  the  prp-  \ — v-r*-' 
rdgation  of  Parliament  wa$  Ihortened  ^  and  by  a  ^  pJuL 
new  proclaniation,  the   twelfth   of  March  was  »e"i  .»"«* 

*  '  •  ^  to  attaint 

fixed  for  its  meeting  *•  Mary  rcfplvcd,  without  thee«ac4 
any  further  delay,  to  proceed  to  the  attainder  of  ****  *** 
the  rebel  Lords,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  deter- 
mined to  take  fome  fteps  towards  the  re-efta^ 
blilhment  of  the  Romifh  religion  in  Scotland^. 
The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  chofcn,  as  ufual, 
to  prepare  the  bufmefs  which  was  to  come  before 
the  Parliament.  They  were  all  perfons  in  whom 
the  Qtjeen  could  confide,  and  bent  to  promote 
her  defigns.     The  ruin  of  Murray  and  his  party 

*  Keith,  326. 

^  It  is  not  on  the  authority  of  Knox  alone,  that  we  charge 
the  Queen  with  the'defign  of  re-eftablilhing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  or  at  *leaft  of  exempting  the  profefTors  of  it 
from  the  rigouF  of  thofe^penal  laws  to  which  they  were  fub- 
jejfted.  He,  indeed,  afTerts  that  the  altars,  which  fhould  h»ir© 
been  ^re<5t:ed  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  were  already  pro* 
vided,  39^.  I.  Mary  herfelf,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbilhop 
of  Glafgow,  her  Ambaflador  in  France,  acknowledges,  "  that 
in  that  Parliament  fhe  intended  to  have  done  fome  gpod, 
with  refpeft  to  r^ftoring  the  old  religion."  Keith,  331. 
2.  The  Spiritual  Lonis,  i.  e.  the  Popilh  ccclefiaftics,  had,  by 
her  authority,  refumed  their  ancitnt  place  in  that  aflembly. 
Ibid.  3.  She  had  joined  the  confederacy  at  Bayonne.  Keith, 
Append.  i6'j*  4-  She  allowed  mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  ibid. ;  and  declared  that  (he 
would  have  mafs  free  for  all  men  who  would  hear  it.  Good, 
vol.  i.  274.  5.  Blackwood,  who  was  fumifhed  by  the  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Glafgow  with  materials  for  writing  his  Martyre  da 
M^n^f  affirins  that  the  Queen  intended  to  have  procured,  in 
this  Parliament,  if  not  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  at  leaft  fomc^ing  for  the  eafe  of  Catholics.  Jebb, 
vol.  ii»  204. 
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BOOK  fccmcd  now  inevitable,  and  the  danger  of  the 
%^^^L^i  Refornned  Church  ioimincnt,  when  an  event  un* 
*5^*      expeftedly  happened,  which  faved  both.     If  wc 
regard  either  the  barbarity  of  that  age,  when 
fuch  afts  of  violence  were  common,  or  the  mean 
condition  of  the  unhappy  perfoo  who  fuffcred, 
nd  pre-       the  event  is  little  remarkable ;  but  if  we  reflcft 
iiirMn^i.    upon  the  circumftances  with  which  it  was  at- 
Wriof**"*    tended,  or  upon  the  confequences  which  followed 
it,  it  appears  extremely  memorable ;  and  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  it  deferve  to  be  traced  with  great 
care* 
Darniy  lofet.     Darnly*s  external  accomplifhments  had  ex- 
»li%a^B."  *  cited  that  fuddcn  and  violent  paffion  which  raifed 
him  to  the  throne.      But  the   qualities  of  his 
mind  correfponded  ill  with  the  beauty  of  .  his 
perfon.      Of  a  weak  underftandirig,  and  with- 
out experience,  conceited,  at  the  fame  time,  of 
his  own  abilities,  and  afcribing  his  extraordinary 
fuccefs  entirely  to  his  diftinguifhed  merit.     All 
the  Queen's  favour  made  no  impreffion  on  fuch 
a  temper.     All  her  gentlenefs  could  not  bridle 
his  imperious  and  ungovernable  fpirit*     All  her 
attention  to  place  about  him  perfons  capable 
of  direfting  his  conduft,  Could  not  preferve  him 
from  rafli  and  imprudent  adtions^.   Fond  of  all 
the  amufements,  and  even  prone  to  all  the  vices 
pf  youth,  he  became,  by  degrees,   carelefs  of 
her  perfon,  and  a  ftranger  to  her  company.     To 
a  woman,    and  a  Queen,    fuch  behaviour  was 
intolerable.     The  lower  (he  had  Hooped  in  order 

"  Good^  vpl,  i.  laa, 
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to  r^ife  him,  his  behaviour  appeared  the  more  ®  ^^  ^ 
ungenerous  and  criminal :  and  in  proportion  to  > ,  /  _< 
the  ftrength  of  her  firft  aflpeftion,  was  the  vio-  '5^^* 
lence  with  which  her  difappointed  paflion  now 
bpefated.  A  few  months  after  the  marrragc, 
their  donleftic  quarrels  began  to  be  obfervcd. 
The  extravagance  of  Darnly's  ambition  gave  rife 
to  thefe.  Inftead  of  being  fatisfied  with  a  (hare 
in  the  adminiftration  of  government,  or  with  the 
title  of  Kii)g,  which  Mary,  by  an  unprecedented 
ftretch  of  power,  had  conferred  on  him,  he  dc- 
manded  the  Crown  Matrimonial  with  moft  in- 
folent  importunity".  Though  Mary  alleged  that 
this  gift  was  beyond  her  power,  and  that  the  au^ 
thority  of  Parliament  muft  be  intcrpofcd  to  be- 
ftow  it,  he  wanted  either  underftanding  to  com- 
prehend, or  temper  to  admit,  fo  juft  a  defence^ 
and  often  renewed  and  urged  his  requeft. 

.  Rizio,  whom  the  King  had  at  firft  taken  into  Sufpeat 
great  confidence,  did  not  humour  him  in  thefe  t^l'^uV' 
follies.    By  this  he  incurred  Henry's  diipleafurej  •^"* 
and  as  it  was  impofllble  for  Mary  to  behave  to-- 
wards  her  huftand  with  the  fame  affedion  which 
diftinguifhcd  the  firft  and  happy  days  of  their 
union,  he  inriputed  this  cdidneft,  not  to  his  own 
behaviour^  which,  had  fo  well  merited  it,  but  to 
the  infinuations  of  Ri^io.  ^  Mary's  own  conduft 
(ronfirmcd  ^d  ftreiigthenec}  thefe  fufpicions.    She 

"  Keith,  329.  Id.  App.  165,  166.  Knox,  404.  Th^ 
cagernefs  of  the  King  to  obtain  the  •Cr^'w^  Matrimonial  is  not 
fttrprifing^,  when  xht  extent  of  the  powers  which  that  title 
ic9!ivey%d,  as  explained  in  tl^e  tqzt  aad  iiooe  p<.  ^4,  is  takea 
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treated  this  ftranger  with  a  familiarity,  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  fhare  in  her  confidence,  to  which 
'^^      neither  his  firft  condition,  nor  the  office  Ihc  had 
lately  bcftowed  on  him,  gave  him  any  title.     He 
was  perpetually  in  her  prefence,  intermeddled  in 
every  bufinefs,  and,  together  with  a  few  favourites, 
was  the  companion   of  all   her  private  amufe-- 
ments.     The  haughty  fpirit  of  Darnly  could  not 
bear  the  intrufion  of  fuch  an  upftart  j  and  impa- 
tient of   any.  delay,    and  unreftrained    by   any 
fcruple,  he  inftantly  refolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
violence. 
Rtfio  h»te4       At  the  fame  time,  another  dcfign,  which  took 
fJknd^  of      its  rife  from  very  different  motives,  was  carrying 
JJ^I'*"*      on  againft  thelife  of  Rizio.     Morron,  Ruthven, 
Lindfay,  and  Maitland,  were  the  contrivers  of  it. 
In  all  former  commotions  they  had  been  ftriftly 
umted  with  Murray,  though  in  the  late  infur- 
re£kion  they  had  deferted  him,  for  various. reafons* 
Morton  was  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  Angus, 
and,  during  the  minority  of  the  prefent  Earl,  afted 
as  chief  of  the  name  of  Douglas.     Ruthven  was 
married  to  the  King's  aunt.     Lindfay's  wife  was 
.  of  the  fame  blood.     All  thefe  had  warmly  con- 
curred with  the  C^ueen  in  promoting  a  niarriage 
which  did  fo  much  honour  tothe  houfe  of  Dou- 
glas, and  naturally  expe£bed,  that,  under  a  King 
of.  their  own  blood,:  thc^  chief  management  of 
affairs  would  be  committed  to  them.     Maitland, 
with  his  ufual  fagaci^y,  fdrefaw  th^t  Murray's  op- 
pofition  to  the  matclt  would  prove  dangerous  and 
ineffedtual ;  hut  whoever  ruled  at  court,  he  hoped, 
by  his  dexterity  and  talents,  to  render  himfejf  ne- 
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ttfCary  and  of  iti^portance.  They  were  all  equally  ^  ^^^  ^ 
difappointed  in  their  expedations.  The  King^s  k^^^L^ 
headftrong  temper  rendered  hinn  incapable  of  ad-  *^^* 
vice.  The  Qiieen  could  not  help  diftrufting  men 
Who  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  intimately  connefted 
with  Murray^  and  gave  herfelf  up  entirely  tofuth 
Counfellors  as  complied  with  all  her  inclinations. 
The  return  of  that  nobleman  and  his  followers 
was  therefore  the  only  event  which  could  reftore 
Morton^  Mai tlandj  and  their  aiTociates  to  their 
former  afcendant  over  the  Queen's  councils.  For 
this  reafon,  nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to 
them,  than  the  refolution  which  Mary  had  taken 
to  treat  the  exiles  with  rigoun  This  they  im- 
puted to  Rizio,  who,  after  he  had  engaged  to  aid 
Murray  with  all  his  intereft,  was  now  the  moft 
aftive  inftrument  in  promoting  the  meafures 
which  were  concerted  for  the  ruin  of  that  noble- 
man. This  officious  zeal ' completed  the  difguft 
which  they  had  conceived  againft  him>  and  in-  • 
fpired  them  with  thoughts  of  vengeance,  in  no 
wife  fuitable  to  juftice,  to  humanity,  or  to  their 
own  dignity. 

While    they    were    ruminating    upon    their  ThcfcAip- 
fcbeme,  the  King  communicated  his  refolution  to  dlr*to"mur- 
be  avenged  of  Rizio  to  Lord  Ruthven,  and  im-  **''***"• 
plored  his  affiftance,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to- 
wards  the   execution   of  this  defign.     Nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  them  than  this  over- 
ture.    They  faw  at  once  all  the  advantages  they 
would  reap,  by  the  concurrence  of  fuch  an  aflo- 
ciate.     Their  own  private  revenge  upon  Riz^b 
would  pafs,  U^ey  hoped,. for  an  ad  of  obedienoe 
8  '       to 
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*  %^  ^  ^^  ^^^  King;  aad  they  did  not  dcfpair  of  obtain- 

^^^— ^»  ing  the  reftoration  of  their  baniftjed  friends,  and 

1566.      fecurity  for  the  Proteftant  religion>  as  the  price,  of 

their  compliance  with  his  will. 

-     But  as  Henry  was  no  lefs  fickle  than  rafh, 

they  hcfitated  for  fome  time,  and  determined  to 

advance  no  farther,  without  taking  every  poffiblc 

precaution  for  their  own  fafety.  They  did  not,  in 

the  mean  time,  fufFer  the  King's  refentmcnt  to 

abate.     Morton,  who  was  inferior  to  no  man  of 

chat  intriguing  age  in  all  th^.  arts  of  infinuation 

and  addrefs,  took  the   young  Prince  under  his 

management.     He  wrought  upon  his  ruling  paf- 

fion,  ambition  to  obtain  the  Matrimonial  Crown. 

He  reprcfented  Rizio's  credit  with  the  Queen  to 

be  the  chief  and  only  obftacle  to  his  fuccefs  in 

that  demand.     This  minion,  alone,  he  faid,  pof- 

feffcd  her  confidence ;  andout  of  complaifancc  to 

him,  her  fubjefts,  her  nobility>  and  even  her  huf- 

band,. were  excluded  from,  any  participation  of 

;  her  fecret  councils.     Under  the  appearance  of  a 

confidence  merely  politi^cal,*  he  infinuated,  and 

the  King  perhaps  believed,  that  a  familiarity  of 

a  quite  different  and  very  criminal  nature  might 

.  be  concealed "".     Such  various  and  complicated 

\    pafiions 

ft  Of  all  our  tiftorians,  Buchanan  alone  avowedly  accufes 
'Mary  of  a  criminal  love  for  Rizio,  340.  344.  Knox  (lightly 
iniinuates  that  fuch  a  fufpicion  was  entertained,  391.  Mtl- 
'  Til,  in  a  converfation  with  the  Queen,  intimates  that  he  was 
.afraid  her  familiarity  with  Rizio  might  be  liable  to  xniicon- 
ftrudtion,  no.  The  King  himfelf  feems,  both.by  MelviPs 
^ccoupt,  .and  by  his  expoftulation  with  the  Queetiy  which 
\B.uthvca  mefitiosis,  to  have  given  credit  to  theft  Xufpicions. 
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pafltons  raged  in  the  King's  bofom  with  the  ^  ^^^  ^ 
utmoft  fury.     He  became  more  impatient  than  v— ^y^L-i 
ever  of  any  delay,  and  even  threatened  to  ftrike      *5^' 
the  intended  blow  with  his  own  hand*     At  laft, 
preliminaries  were  fettled  on   both  fides,   and 
articles  for  their  mutual  fccurity  agreed  upon. 
The  King  engaged  to  prevent  the  attainder  of  the 
banifticd  Lords,  to  confent  to  their  return  into 
Scotland,  to  obtain  for  them  an  ample  remiflion 
of  all  their  crimes,  and  to  fupport,  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  the  religion  which  was  now  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  kingdom.     On   their  parts,  they 
undertook  to  procure  the  Crown  Matrimonial  for 
Henry,  to  fccure  his  right  of  fucceffion,  if  the 

Mclv.  127.  Keith,  Append.  123,  124.  That  the  King's  fuf- 
picions  were  fh*ong,  is  likewife  evident  from  the  paper  pub- 
lifhed  Append.  No.  XV.  But,  in  oppofition  to  thele  fiifpi- 
cions,  and  they  are  nothing  more,  we  may  obferve  that  Ran- 
let,  the  Queen's  French  Secretary,  was  difmi/Ted  from  her 
fjrvice,  and  Rizio  advanced  to  that  office  in  December  1564. 
Keith,  268.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preferment,  that 
he  acquired  his  great  credit  with  the  Queen.  Melv.  107. 
Dar nly  arrived  in  Scotland  about  two  months  after.  Keith, 
269*  The  Queen  immediately  conceived  for  him  a  paffion, 
which  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  genuine  and  violent  love. 
Rizio  aided  this  paffion,  and  promoted  the  marriage  with  al! 
his  intereft,  Melv.  in.  During  fome  months  after  the  mar- 
riage, the  Queen's  fbndnefs  for  Damly  continued*  She  foon 
proved  with  child.  From  this  enumeration  of  circumftances, 
it  appears  aknoft  impoffible  that  the  Queen,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
her  to  hsive  been  a  woman  utterly  abandoned,  could  carry  on 
an7  criminal  intrigue  with  Rizio.  But  the  filence  of  Ran- 
dolph, the  Englilh  Refident,  a  man  abundantly  ready  to 
mention^  and  ta  aggravate  Mary's  faults,  and  who  does  not 
once  infinuate  that  her  confidence  in  Rizio  concealed  any 
thing  crimiaaly  is  ia  itfelf  a  iufEcient  vindication  of  her  in- 

ZlO€(BCe» 
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Queen  fiiould  die  before  him,  and  to  defend  that 
right  to  the  uttermoft,  againft  whatever  perfon 
(hould  prefume  to  difpute  it  j  and  if  either  Rizio, 
or  any  other  perfon,  fliotild  happen  to  be  killed 
in  profecuting  of  the  defignj  the  King  promifcd 
to  acknowledge  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  the 
enterprife,  and  to  proteft  thofe  who  were  em- 
barked in  it  ^. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  concert  the 
plan  of  operation,  to  chufe  the  aftors,  and  to  af- 
iign  thefn  their  parts  in  perpetrating  this  deteftable 
crime.  Every  circumftance  here  paints  andcha- 
rafterizes  the  manners  and  men  of  that  age,  and 
fills  us  with  horror  at  both.  The  place  bhofcn 
for  committing  fuch  a  deed,  was  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber. Though  Mary  was  now  in  the  fixth 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  though  Rizio  might 
have  been  feized  elfewhere  without  any  difficulty, 
the  iCing  pitched  upon  this  place,  that  he  might 
fcnjoy  themalicious  pleafure  of  reproaching  Rizio 
with  his  crimes  before  the  Queen's  face.  The 
Earl  of  Morton,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  undertook  to  direft  an  eriterprife, 
Carried  on  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  which 
he  was  bound  to  be  the  guardian.  The  Lo^d 
Ruthven,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for 
three  months,  by  a  very  dangerous  diftemper,  and 
who  was  ftill  fo  feeble  that  he  could  hardly  walk, 
or  bear  the  weight  of  liis  own  arm.our,  was  in- 
truftcd  with  the  executive  partj  and  while  he 
himfelf  needed  to  be  fupported  by  two  men,  he 


o  Good*  vol.  i.  ^66• 
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came  abroad  to  commit  a  murder  in  the  prcfence 
of  his  Sovereign. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  Morton  entered  the  '^^^* 
court  of  the  palace  with  an  hundred  and  fixty 
men ;  and  without  lioifcj  or  meeting  with  any  re- 
Gilance,  feized  all  the  gates.  While  the  Queen 
was  at  fupper  with  the  Countefs  of  Argyll,  Rizio^ 
and  a  few  dpmcftics,  the  King  fuddenly  entered 
the  apartment  by  a  private  paffage.  At  his 
back  was  Ruthven,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and' 
with  that  ghaftly  and  horrid  look  which  Jong  fick- 
hefs  had  given  him.  Three  or  four  of  his  moft 
trufty  accomplices  followed  him.  Such  an  un- 
ufual  appearance  alarmed  thofe  who  were  prefent. 
Rizio  inftantly  apprehended  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim at  whom  the  blow  was  aimed;  and  in  the 
utmoft  confternation  retired  behind  the  Queen, 
of  whom  he  laid  hold,  hoping  that  the  reverence 
due  to  her  perfon  might  prove  fome  proteftion  to 
him.  The  confpirators  had  proceeded  too  far  to 
.  be  reftrained  by  any  confideration  of  that  kind. 
Numbers  of  armed  men  rufhed  into  the  chamber. 
Ruthven  drew  his  dagger,  and  with  a  furious 
mien  and  voice,  commanded  Rizio  to  leave  a 
place  of  which  he  was  unworthy,  and  which  he 
had  occupied  too  long.  Mary  employed  tears, 
and  entreaties,  and  threatenings,  to  fave  her  fa- 
vourite. But,  notwithftan'ding  all  thefe,  he  was 
torn  from  her  by  violence,  and  before  he  could 
be  dragged  through  the  next  apartment,  the  rage 
of  his  enemies  put  an  end  to  his  life,  pierciiig  his 
body  with  fifty-fix  wounds  P. 

P  See  Appendix,  No.  XV. 
Vol.  I.  B  b  Athol, 
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Athol,  Huntly,  Bothwcll,  and  other  confi-* 
dents  of  .the  Queen  who  had  apartments  in  the 
palace,  were  alarmed  at,  the  uproar,  and  filled 
with  the  iitmoft  terror  on  their  own  account  j  but 
either  no  violence  was  intended  againft  them,  or 
the  confpirators  durft  not  ftied  the  nobleft  blood 
in  the  kingdom,  in  the. fame  illegal  manner  with 
which  they  had  ventured  to  take  the  life  of  a 
ftranger.     Some   of  them   were   difmifled,   and 
others  made  their  efcape. 
They  con-        The  confpirators,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  pof- 
Q^een  her.    fcflion  of  the  palace,  and  guarded  the  Queen  with 
^**^*  the  utmoft  care.     A  proclamation  was  publiftied 

by  the  King,  prohibiting  the  parliament  to  meet 
on  the  day  appointed  -,  and  meafures  were  taken 
by  him  for  preventing  any  tumult  in  the  city^. 
Murray,  Rothes,  and  their  followers  being  in- 
formed of  every  ftep  taken  againft  Rizio,  arrived 
at  Edinburgh  next  evening.  Murray  was  gra- 
cioufly  received  both  by  the  King  and  Queen ; 
by  the  former,  on  account  of  the  articles  which . 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  them ;  by  the 
latter,  becaufe  fhe  hoped  to  prevail  on  him,  by 
gentle  treatment,  not  to  take  part  with  the  mur- 
derers of  Rizio.  Their  power  fhe  ftill  felt,  and 
dreaded  5  and  the  infult  which  they  had  offered  to 
her  authority,  and  even  to  her  perfon,  fo  far  ex- 
ceeded any  crime  Ihe  could  impute  to  Murray, 
that  in  hopes  of  wreaking  her  vengeance  on  them, 
(lie  became  extremely  willing  to  be  reconciled  to 
him.  The  obligations,  however,  which  Murray 
lay  under  to  men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives 

.^  Keith,  Append,  126. 
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dh  his  account,  engaged  him  to  labour  for  their  ^  o  o  ic 
fafcty.     The  Queen,  who  fcarce  had  the  liberty  \_  -A-f 
of  choice  left,  was  perfuaded  to  admit  Morton      '^^^ 
and  Ruthven  into  her  prefence,  and  to  grant 
them  the  'promife  of  pardon  in  whatever  terms 
they  fhouW  deem  neceffary  for  their  own  fecurity. 

The  King,  mean  while,  ftood  aftonilhed  at  the  BotAe 
boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  his  own  enterprife,  and  King/«a 
uncertain  what  courfe  to  hold.  The  Queen  ob-  "!•''"  *»^* 
ferved  his  irrefolution,  and  availed  herfelf  of  it. 
She  employed  all  her  art  to  difengage  him  from 
his  new  aflbciates.  His  confcioufnefs  of  the  in- 
fult  which  he  had  offered  to  fo  illuftrious  a  be- 
nefaftrefs,  infpired  him  with  uncommon  facility 
and  complaifance. '  In  fpite  of  all  the  warnings 
he  received  to  diftruft  the  Queen's  artifices,  fhc 
prevailed  on  him  to  difmifs  the  guards  which  the 
ronfpirators  had  placed  on  her  perfon ;  and  that 
fame  night  he  made  hisefcape  along  with  her, 
attended  by  three  perfons  only,  and  retired  to 
Dunbar;  The  fcheme  of  their  flight  had  been  March  lu 
communicated  to  Huntly  and  Bothwell,  and  they 
were  quickly  joined  by  them,  and  feveral  other 
of  the  nobles.  Bothwell's  eftate  lay  in  that  corner 
of  Ihc  kingdom,  and  his  followers  crowded  to 
their  Chief  in  fuch  numbers,  as  foon  enabled  the 
Queen  to  fetthe  power  of  the  confpirators  at 
defiance. 

This  fudden  flight  filled  them  with  inexpref-  isreeon. 
fiblc  confternation.  They  had  obtained  a  promife  eined  nill* 
of  pardon  j .  and  it  now  appeared  from  the  Queen's  ^**'* 
conduct,  thr.t  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this 
promife  than  to  amufe  them,  and  to  gain  time. 
B  b  2  They 
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BOOK  They  ventured,  however,  to  demand  the  accom- 
tii — J-^^  plifhmentof  it;  but  their  meflenger  was  detained 
'^^^      a  prifoner,  and  the  Queen  advancing  towards 
Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men, 
talked  iq  the  higheft  ftrain  of  refentment  and  re- 
venge.    She  had  the  addrefs,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  feparate  Murray  and  his  aflbciatea  from  the 
confpirators   againft  Rizio.     SenCble  that  the 
union  of  thefc  parties  would  form  a  confederacy, 
which  might  prove  formidable  to  the  Crown,  Ihc 
expreffed  great  willingnefs  to  receive  the  former 
into  favour;  towards  the  latter  fhe  declared  her- 
Marth  Tf.    (^if  inexorable.     Murray,  and  his  followers  were 
r.toftai[«inft  no  Icfs  Willing  to  accept  a  pardon,  on  her  terms. 
into^EBg.     The  confpitators  againft  Rizio,  deprived  of  every 
^^'  refource,  and  incapable  of  refiftance,  fled  prect- 

pitately  to  Newcaftle,  having  thus  changed  fitu- 
ations  with  Murray  and  his  party,  who  left  that 
place  a  few  days  before. 

No  man  fo  remarkable  for  wifdom,  and  even 
for  cunning,  as  the  Earl  of  Morton,  ever  en- 
gaged in  a  more  unfortunate  enterprife.  D<- 
fcrted  bafely  by  the  King,  who  now  denied  his 
knowledge  of  the  confpiracy,  by  public  procla- 
mations, and  abandoned  ungeneroufly  by  Murray 
and  his  party ',  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
native  country,  to  refign  the  higheft  office,  and 
to  part  with  one  of  the  moft  opulent  fortunes  iff 
.      the  kingdom* 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  began  to 
proceed  againft.  thofe  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
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Rizio^  with  the  utmoft  rigour  of  law.  But,  in 
praifc  of  her  clemency,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
only  two  perfons,  and  thefe  of  no  confidcrablc 
rank,  fufFered  for  this  crime  *. 

In  this  confpiracy  there  is  one  circumftance, 
which,  though  fomewhat  detached,  deferves  not 
to  be  forgotten.  In  the  confederacy  between  the 
King  and  the  confpirators,  the  real  intention  of 
which  was  affaflination,  the  preferving  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  is,  neverthelefs,  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  articles  j  and  the  fame  men  who  were 
preparing  to  violate  one  of  the  firft  duties  of  mo- 
rality, afFefted  the  higheft  regard  for  religion* 
Hiftory  relates  thefe  extravagances  of  the  human 
mind,  without  pretending  to  juftify,  or  even  to 
account  for  them  j  and  regulating  her  own  opi- 
nions by  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  juftice 
and  of  virtue,  points  out  fuch  inconfiftencies,  as 
features  of  the  age  which  Ihe  defcribes,  and  re- 
cords them  for  the  inftruftion  of  ages  to  come. 

As  this  is  the  fecond  inftance  of  deliberate  af-   ^»  ""J"* 
fallination  which  has  occurred,  and  as  we  (hall  qaencjrof 
hereafter  meet  with  miny  other  inftances  of  the  tioni*?n' 
fame  crime,  the  caufes  which  gave  rife  to  a  prac-  *****  '*''• 
tice  fo  (hocking  to  humanity,  deferve  our  parti- 
cular attention.     Refentment  is,  for  obvious  and 
wife  reafons,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  paffions  in  the 
human  mind.     The  natural  demand  of  this  paf- 
fion  is,  that  the  pcrfoii  who  feels  the  injury  Ihould 
himfclf  inflift  the  vengeance  due  on  that  account. 
The  permitting  this,  however,  would  have  been 

•  Keith,  Appendix,  130.  334. 
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^  ^iv^  ^  deftruftive  to   focicty ;  and  punifhment  would 
L.*<vl*iJ   have  known  no  bounds,  either  in  fcverity  or  ia 
'^^^*      duration.     For  this  rcafon,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  focial  ftate,  the  fword  was  taken  out  of  pri- 
vate hands,  and  committed  to  the  Magiftrate. 
But  at  firft,  while  laws  aimed  at  reftraining,  they 
really  ftrengthened  the  principle  of  revenge.  The. 
earlieft  and  mod  fimple  puniihment  for  crimes 
was  retaliation}  the  offender  forfeited  limb  for 
limb,  and  life  for  life.     The  payment  of  a  coai- 
penfation  to  the  pcrfon  injured,  fucceeded  to  the 
rigour  of  the  former  inftitution.     In  both  thefe, 
the  gratification  of  private  revenge  was  the  objeft 
of  law;  and  he  who  fufFered  the  wrong,  was  the 
only  pcrfon  who  had  a  right  to  purfue,  to  exadt, 
or  to  remit  the  punifhment.    While  laws  allowed 
fuch  full  fcope  to  the  rcveqge  of  pne.  party,  the 
interefls  of  the  other  were  not  neglefted.     If  thq 
evidence  of  his  guilt  did  i\ot  amount  to  a  full 
proof,  or  if  he  reckoned  himfelf  to  be  unjuflly 
accufed,  the  perfon  to  whom  a  crime  was  inn- 
puted  had  a  right  to  challenge  his  adverfary  to 
fingle  combat,  and,  on  obtaining  the  viftory,  yin- 
diciated  his  own  honour.     In  almofl  every  confi- 
derable  caufe,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  arms 
were  appealed  to,  in  defence,  either  of  the  in- 
nocence, or  the  property  of  the  parties.     Juflice 
had   feldqm  occafion   to  ufe  her   balance;    the 
fword  alone  decided  every  contefl.     The  pafTion 
of  revenge  was   nqurifhed  by  all  thefe  means, 
and  grew,  by  daily  indulgence,  to  be  incredibly 
ftrong.     Mankind  became  habituated  to  blood, 
not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  of  pe^cc ;  and  from 
3  this^ 
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this,  as  well  as  other  caufes,  contracted  an  amaz-  ^  ^^^p  ^ 
ing  ferocity  of  temper  and  of  manners.  This  fe-  ^ 
rocity,  however,  made  it  neceffary  to  difcourage. 
(he  trial  by  combat ;  to  abolifh  the  payment  of 
compenfaiions  in  criminal  cafes  5  and  to  think  of 
fome  milder  method  of  terminating  difputes  con-- 
cerning  civil  rights.  The  puniihments  for  crimes 
became  more  fevere,  and  the  regulations  con- 
cerning property  more  fixed;  but  the  Princes, 
whofe  province  it  was  to  inflidt  the  one,  and  to 
enforce  the  other,  poffeffed  little  power.  Great 
offenders  defpifed  th^ir  authority;  fmaller  ones' 
fheltered  themfelves  under  the  jurifdiftion  of 
thofe  from  whofe  prote&ion  they  expefted  im- 
punity. The  adminiftration  of  jufticc  was  ex- 
tremely feeble  and  dilatory.  An  attempt  to 
punifh  the  crimes  of  a  Chieftain,  or  even  6f  his 
vafTals,  often  excited  rebellions  and  civil  wars. 
To  nobles,  haughty  and  independent,  among 
whom  the  caufes  of  difcord  were  many  and  una» 
voidable,  who  were  quick  in  difccrning  an  in- 
jury, and  impatient  to  revenge  it  -,  who  deemed 
it  infamous  to  fubmit  to  an  enemy,  and  cowardly 
to  forgive  him ;  who  confidered  the  right  of  pu- 
nifhing  thofe  who  had  injured  th^m,  as  a  privi- 
lege of  their  order,  and  a  mark  of  independence! 
fuch  flow  proceedings  were  extremely  unfatif- 
faftory.  The  blood  of  their  adverfary  was,  ia 
their  opinion,  the  only  thing  which  could  walk 
away  an  afFronr ;  where  that  was  not  Ihed,  their 
revenge  was  dif^ppointed,  their  courage  became 
fufpefted,  and  a  ftain  was  left  on  their  honour. 
That  vengeance,  which  the  impotent  hand  of  the 
Magiftratc  could  not  inflift,  their  Qwn  could 
5  b  4r  wfily 
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B  o  o  K.  cafily  execute.     Under  gov<;rnments  fo  feeble, 
w  '^v'^u  men  aflumed,  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  the  right  of 
*5^^*      judging,  and  redreffing  their  own  wrongs  j   and 
thus  affaffination,  a  crime  of  all  others  the  moft 
deftruftivc  to  fociety,  came  not  only  to  be  al- 
lowed, but  to  be  reckoned  honourable. 

The  hiftory  of  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteeofh  centuries,  abounds  with  deteftable 
inftanccs  of  this  crime.  It  prevailed  chiefly  among 
the  French  and  Scots,  between  whom  there  was 
a  clofc  intercourfe  at  that  time,  and  a  furprifing 
refemblance  in  their  national  charafters.  In  on$ 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feven,  the  only  bro- 
ther of  the  King  of  France  was  murdered  pub- 
licly in  the  ftreets  of  Paris ;  and  fo  far  was  this 
horrible  aftion  from  meeting  with  proper  punifh- 
menti^lhat  an  eminent  lawyer  was  allowed  to 
pleskd'  in  defence  of  it  before  the  Peers  of  France, 
and  ayovyedly  to  maintain  the  lawfulnefs  of  af- 
fafllnation*  In  one  thoufand  foi^r  hundred  and 
feyenteen,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  au- 
thority of  the  famous  Gerfon,  to  prevail  on  the 
Goupcil  of  Cqnftance  to  condemn  this  propofi- 
tipn,  "  That  there  are  fpme  cafes  in  which 
aflaflination  is  a  virtue  more  meritorious  in  a 
Knight  than  in  a  Squire,  and  more  meritorious 
in.  a  King  than  in  a  Knight  ^''  The  number  of 
eminent  perfons  who  were  murdered  in  France 
apd  Scotland,  on  account  either  of  private,  or 
political^  or  religious  quarrels-,  during  the  fif- 
teenth and  fixteentb  centuries,  is  almoft  incre- 
dible.    Even  after  thofe  caufes,  which  firft  gave 

?  L'Enfant,  HifU  Co^p.  dc  Conft. 
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rsfe  to  this  barbarous  praftice,  were  removed; 
gftcr  the  jurifdiftion  of  Magiftpatcs,  and  the  au- 
thority of  laws,  were  better  eftablifhed,  and  be-^ 
pome  more  univerfal  j  after  the  progrefs  of  learn- 
ing and  philofophy  had  poliflied  the  manners, 
juid  hunrianized  the  minds  of  men,  this  crime 
continued  in  fome  degree.  It  was  towards  thj 
clofc  of  the  fcvcnteenth  century  before  it  difap- 
pearcd  in  France.  The  additional  vigour,  which 
the  royal  authority  acquired  by  the  acceffion  of 
James  VI.  to  ^he  throne  of  England,  feems  tQ 
Jiave  put  a  ftop  to  it  in  Scotland. 

The  influence,  however,  of  any  national  cuf- 
tom,  both  on  the  underftanding  and  on  the  heart, 
and  how  far  it  rnay  go  towards  perverting  or  ex- 
tinggifliing  moral  principles  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance, is  remarkable.  The  authors  of  thofe 
^ges  have  perfeftly  irnbibed  the  fentiments  of 
their  cotemporaries,  with  regard  to  aflaiTination  | 
and  they,  who  had  leifure  to  refleft,  and  to  judge, 
appear  to  be  no  mpre  fliocked  at  this  crime,  than' 
the  perfons  who  committed  it  during  the  heat 
and  impetuofity  of  paflTion.  Buchanan  defcribes 
the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  and  of  Rizio^ 
without  exprefllng  thofe  feelings  which  are  na- 
tural to  a  n^an,  or  that  indignation  which  became 
andbiftorian*.  Knox,  whofe  mind  was  fiercer 
and  more  unpoli(hed,  relates  the  death  of  Bea- 
toun and  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  not  only  without 
cenfure,  but  with  the  utmoft  exultation*.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Bifhop  of  Rofs  mentions  the 

«  Bnchan.  29s*  345-  *  Knox,  334. 
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afiaffination  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  v/ith  foitre 
degree  of  applaufe  ^.  Blackwood  dwells  upon  it 
■l*^  with  the  moft  indecent  triumph,  and  afcribes  it 
direftly  to  the  hand  of  God^.  Lord  Ruthven,- 
the  principal  aftor  in  the  confpiracy  againft 
Rizio,  wrote  an  account  of  it  fome  fhort  time 
before  his  own  death,  and  in  all  his  long  narra- 
tive there  is  not  one  ejipreflion  of  regret,  or  one 
fymptom  of  fompundion,  for  .a  crime  no  lefs 
difhonourable  than  barbarous  \  Morton,  equally 
guilty  of  the  fame  crime,  entertained  the  fame 
Jcntiments  concerning  it;  and  in  his  laft  mo- 
ments, neither  he  himfelf,  nor  the  Minifters  who 
attended  him,  feem  to  have  confidered  it  as  an- 
cdlion  which  called  for  repentance;  even  then  he. 
talks  of  David's  /laughter  as  coolly  as  if  it  had 
been  an  innocent  or  commendable  deed^.  The 
vices  of  another  age  aftonifh  and  (hock  us;  the. 
vices  of  our  own  becorpe  familiar,  and  excite 
little  horrx)r^  I  return  from  this  digreflion  to 
.tli.e  courfe  of  the  hiftqry, 

Thu 

^    y  Anderf.  3.  84.        *  Jcbb,  2.  ^63,        *  Keith,  Append, 
jigi*         **  Crawf  Mem.  Append. 

^  In  the  firfl  accounts  of  Rizio's  murder  fent  to  England, 
there  feem  to  ha,ve  been  mingled  (as  is  ufual  in  relatin^x- 
traordinaiy  events)  fome  circumfiances,  which  aftci  iWds 
appeared  xx>  be  falft :  among  others,  that  a  Friar,  named 
Blacky  had  been  flam  at  th«  fame  time.wkh  Rizio.  Park- 
hurft  Bifhop  of  Noi-wich,  in  communicating^  this  intelligence 
to  his  correfpondent  BuUinger,  an  eminent  Reformed  Divine 
of  Zurich,  expreffes  no  condemnation  of  the  murder  of  RI-. 
7.10,  and  exults  over  the  fuppofed  death  of  the  Friar,  in 
tcjTjns  which,  in  our  times,  will  appear  as'fhocking'as  they 
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The  charm,  which  had  at  firft  attached  the  ^  o  o  k 
Queen  to  Darnly,  and  held  them  for  fomc  time  s  »y  1,^ 
in  an  happy  union,  wis  now  entirely  diflblvedi  Thc^tin't 
and  love  no  longer  covering  his  follies  and  vices  ^■^^^'•j*  ^ 
with  its  friendly  veil,  they  appeared  to  Mary  in  cn»tt%. 
their  full  dimenfion  and  deformity  "*.  Though 
Henry  publiflicd  a  proclamation,  difcLaiming 
any  knowledge  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Rizio, 
the  Queen  was  fully  convinced,  that  he  was  not 
only  acceflary  to  the  contrivance,  but  to  the  com- 
miflion  of  that  odious  crime*.  That  very  power 
which,  with  liberal  and  unfufpicious  fondnefs, 
fhe  had  conferred  upon  him,  he  had  employed 
to  infult  her  authority,  to  limit  her  prerogative, 
and  to  endanger  her  perfon.  Such  an  outrage, 
it  was  impoflible  any  woman  could  bear  or  for- 
give. Cold  civilities,  fccret  diftruft,  frequent 
quarrels,  fucceeded  to  their  former  tranfports  of 
afFedtion  and  confidence.  The  Queen's  favours 
were  no  longer  conveyed  through  his  hands. 
The  crowd  of  cxpeftants  ceafed  to  court  his 
patronage,  which  they  found  to  avail  fo  little. 
Among  the  nobles,  fome  dreaded  his  furious 
femper,  others  complained  of  his  perfidiouf- 
nefsj  and  all  of  them  defpifed  the  weaknefs 
of  hi^   underftanding,   and  (he   inconftancy  of 

are  puerile  c  "  Fraterculus  quidam,  nomine  Biaci,  Papifta- 
rum  antefignanus,  eodem  tempore  ip  aula  occiditur:.  Sic 
niger  hie  nebulo,  nigra  quoque  morte  peremptus,  invitus  ni* 
grum  fubito  defcendit  in  Orcum."  Bum.  Hift.  of  Reform. 
iVu  App.  360. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  XVI.  «  Reith,  359. 
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his  heart.  The  people  themfclves  obferved 
fomc  parts  of  his  conduft,  which  little  fuited 
'^^^  the  dignity  of  a  King.  Addiftcd  to  drunkcn- 
ncfat,  beyond  what  the  manners  of  that  age  could 
bear,  and  indulging  irregular  paflions,  which  even 
the  licentioufnefs  of  youth  could  not  excufe,  he, 
by  his  indecent  behaviour,  provoked  the  Queen  to 
the  utmoft;  and  the  paffions  which  it  occafiotied, 
often  forced  tears  from  her  eyes,  both  in  public  and 
in  private  ^  Her  averfion  for  him  increafed  every 
day,  and  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  He  was 
often  abfcnt  from  court,  appeared  there  with 
little  fplendour,  and  was  trufted  with  no  power. 
Avoided  equally  by  thofe  who  endeavoured  to 
pleafe  the  Queen,  who  favoured  Morton  and  his 
affociates,  or  Who  adhered  to  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
milton ;  he  Was  left  almoft  alone  in  a  neglected 
and  unpitied  folitude^. 
The  nf- of  About  this  time  a  new  favourite  grew  into  great 
?!l!o w!** '  credit  with  the  Queen,  and  foon  gained  an  afccnd- 
ant  over  her  heart,  which  encouraged  his  enter- 
prifmg  genius  to  form  defigns  that  proved  fatal  to 
bimfelf,  and  the  occafion  of  all  Mary's  fubfequent 
misfortunes.  This  was  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of 
Bothwcll,  the  head  of  an  ancient  family,  and,  by 
his  extenfive  pofleflions  and  numerous  vaflals,  one 
pf  the  moft  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom. 
Even  in  that  turbulent  age,  when  fo  many  vaft 
projefts  were  laid  open  to  an  afpiring  mind,  and 
invited  it  to  aftions  no  man's  ambition  was  more 

^  Keith,  329,  «  Melv.  131,  5cc. 
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daring  than  BothwcU's,  or  had  r^courfe  to  bolder  ■  ^^  ^ 
or  more  fii^gular  expedients  for  obtaining  power**.  \  -/■■_(■ 
When  almoft  every  perfon  of  diftinftion  in  the  *^^^ 
kingdom^  whether  Papift  or  Proteftantj  had  joined 
the  Congregation  in  oppoQii^g  the  dangerous  en«- 
croachments  of  the  French  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,  he,  though  an  avowed  Proteftant,  ad* 
hered  to  the  Queen  Regent,  and  a£bed  with  vU 
gour  on  her  fide.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  the 
arms  of  the  Congregation  haying  obliged  him  to 
retire  into  France,  he  was  taken  into  the  Queen's 
fervice,  and  continued  with  her  till  the  time  of 
her  return  into  Scotland*.  From  that  period, 
every  ftep  of  his  conduft  towards  Mary  was  re- 
markably dutiful  i.  and  amidft  all  the  fhiftings  of 
fadion,  we  fcarcely  eyer  find  him  holding  any 
courfe  which  could  be  ofFenfive  to  her.  When 
Murray's  proceedings  with  regard  to  her  marri^^ 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Queen,  (he  recalled  Soth- 
well  from  that  banifhment  into  which  flie  had  with 
feludtance  driven  him,  and  confidered  his  2eal  and 

*  The  enterprifing  fpirit  of  Bothwell  was  fo  confpicuotw 
a9  to  procure  him  feveral  marks  of  diAinAion  during  his  re- 
fidence  in  France.  Hardwicke's  State  Papers,  i.  143^ 
Throkmorton,  the  Englifti  AmbafTador  at  Paris,  and  one  of 
the  mod  fagacious  Minifters  employed  by  EHzabeth,  poit^ts 
him  out  as  a  perfon  who  was  to  be  dreaded  and  obferved* 
"  The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  fays  he  in  a  letter,  Nov.  18,  156a, 
is  departed  to  return  into  Scotls^nds  an4  hath  m^^H  hogJk 
that  he  will  dp  great  things,  and  live  in  Scotland  in.  dcfpite 
of  all  men.  He  is  a  glorio\:^s,  rafh,  and  hazardpus  jf*ir«^ 
man ;  and  therefore  it  were  meet  that  his  adverfaries  (hould 
both  have  an  eye  to  him,  and  alfo  keep  him  ihort."     Ibid* 

*  Anderf.  i.  90. 
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•  ^^  ^  abilities  as  the  mod  powerful  fupports  of  her  aU^ 
x_  ,-  '  thority.  When  the  confpirators  againft  Rizio 
'5^^*  feizcd  her  perfon,  he  became  the  chief  Inftrtiment 
of  recovering  her  liberty^  and  ferved  her,  on  that 
occafion,  with  fo  much  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  as 
made  the  deepeft  impreffion  on  her  mind,  and 
greatly  increafed  the  confidence  which  fhe  had  hi- 
therto placed  in  him''.  Her  gratitude  loaded  him 
with  marks  of  her  bounty ;  Ihe  raifcd  him  to  offices 
of  profit  and  of  truft,  and  tranfafted  no  matter  of 
importance  without  his  advice*.  By  complaifancc 
and  afliduity,  he  confirmed  and  fortified  thefe  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  Queen  in  his  favour,  and  infen* 
fibly  paved  the  way  towards  that  Vaft  projeft^ 
which  his  immoderate  ambition  had  perhaps  al- 
ready conceived,  and  which,  in  fpite  of  many 
difficulties,  and  at  the.  expenee  of  many  crimesi 
he  at  lad:  accomplifhed. 

The  hour  of  the  Queen's  delivery  now  ap* 
j)roached.  As  her  palace  was  defended  only  by  a 
flender  guard,  it  feemed  imprudent  to  expofe  her 
perfon,  at  this  time,  to  the  infults  fhe  might  fuf- 
fcr  in  a  kingdom  torn  by  faftions,  and  prone  to 
mutiny.  For  this  reafon,,  the  Privy  Council  ad- 
vifed  the  Qyeen  to  fix  her  refidence  in  the  caftlc 
of  Edinburgh,  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  moft  proper  place  for  the  fccurity 
of  her  perfon  ".  In  order  to  render  this  fecurity 
more  perfed,  Mary  laboured  to  extinguifh  the  do- 
meftic  feuds  which  divided  fome  of  the  principal 

^  Anderf.  i.  92, '93.  '  Melv.  X33.     Knox,  sg6k 

mKeitb,  335. 
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nobles.  Murray  and  Argyll  were  exafperated 
againll  Huntly  and  Borhwell,  by  reciprocal  and 
repeated  injuries.  The  Queen,  by  her  authority 
and  entreaties,  effefted  a  reconcilennent  among 
them,  and  drew  from  them  a  promife  to  bury 
their  difcords  in  everlafting  oblivion.  This  re- 
concilement Mary  had  fo  much  at  heart,  that  Ihe 
made  it  the  condition  on  which  Ihe  again  received 
Murray  into  favour". 

.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  Mary  was  deli-  Pinhof 
vered.of  her  only  fon  James,  a  Prince  whofe  J*®*"^^ 
birth  was  happy  for  the  whole  ifland,  and  unfor- 
tunate to  her  alone.  His  acceffion  to  the  throne 
of  England  united  the  two  divided  kingdoms  in 
t>ne  mighty  m.onarchy,  and  eflablifhed  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  on  a  firm  foundation.  While 
Ihe,  torn  early  from  her  fon  by  the  cruelty  of  her 
fate,  was  never  allowed  to  indulge  thofe  tender 
paffions,  nor  to  tafte  thofe  joys  which  fill  the 
heart  of  a  mother. 

Melvil  was  inftantly  difpatched  to  London 
with  an  account  of  this  event.  It  ftruck  Eliza- 
beth, at  firft,  in  a  fenfible  manner;  and  the  ad- 
vantage and  fuperiority  which  her  rival  had  ac- 
quired by  the  birth  of  a  fon,  forced  tears  from 
her  eyes.  But  before  Melvil  was  admitted  to  au- 
dience, (he  had  fo  far  recovered  the  command  of 
herfelf,  as  to  receive  him  not  only  with  decency, 
but  with  exceflive  cheerfulnefs;  and  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  which  Mary  gave  her,  to 
Hand  godmother  to  her  fon «». 


»  Kelthy  335.    Append.  139.  *  Melv.  138. 
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As  Mary  loved  fplendour  and  magnificence,  ibt 
refolvcd  to  celebrate  the  baptifm  of  the  young 
Prince  with  great  ponnp;  and  for  that  purpofc 
fent  invitations  of  the  faoie  kind  to  the  French 
King,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy>  the  uncle  of 
her  former  hufband. 
tbeQut'o       The  Queen,  on  her  recovery,  difcovercd  no 
^"'oTniy  change  in   her  fehtiments  with   refpeft  to  the 
h^^ll^lL    King^     The  death  of  Rizio,  and  the  Gountc- 
9-^*       nance  he  had  given  to  an  aftion  fo  infolent  and 
unjuftifiable,  w?re  ftill  frefli  in  her  memory*    She 
was  frequently  penfivc  and  dejefted^.     Though 
Henry  fomctimes  attended  at  courts  and  accom-* 
panied  her  in   her  progreffes  through  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  little  reverence 
from  the  nobles,  while  Mary  treated  him  with  the 
greateft  referve,  and  did  not  fulFer  him  to  poffcfs 
any  authority '.     The  breach  between  them  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent*.     Attempts  were 
made  towards  a  reconcilement,  particularly  by 
Caftelnau   the  Frtnch   Ambalfadorj    but  after 
fuch   a  violent  rupture,  it  was  found  no  cafy 
matter  to   bind  the  nuptial  knot   a-newj  and 
though  he  prevailed  on    the  King  and  Queen 
lo   pafs   two   nights   together  %   we   may,  with 
great  probability,  pronounce  this  appearance  of 
union,  to  which  Caftelnau  trufted,  not  to  have 
been  fincere;   we  know  with  certainty  that  it 
was  not  lafting. 

P  See  Append.  No.  XVII.  i  Ibid.  148.  '  Keiili, 

350,    Melv.  132.  *  Keith,  Append.  169.  '  Ibid. 
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8ot»WELL,  all  this  while,  was  the  Queen's  ^  9^9  ^ 
prime  confident.     Without  his  participation  no  S — r^r^ 
bufinefs  was  concluded,  and  no  favour  hcft<?yed.  nJitfaih. 
Together  Vith  this  afcendant. over  her  councils,  ^^^^^y^ 
BothwcU,.  if  we  may  believe  the  conterjipoi^aiy  »«»««<«• 
hiftorians,  acquired  no  lefs  Xway  oyer  her  heart. 
But,  at  what  precife  time  this  aoibitious  Lor^lfirfl: 
allowed  the  lirntiraents  of  a  lov^r  to  Qccupy  tl\e 
place  of  that  duty  and  refpcft  which  f  fubjcft 
owes  his  Sovereign;  or  when  Mary,  inftead  of 
gratitude  for  his  faithful  fervices,  felt  a  paffion  qf 
another  nature  riling  in  her  bofom,  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  determine.    Such  delicate  tranfitionsc^ 
jpaffion  can  be  difcerned  only  by  thofe  who  are 
admitted  near  the  perfons  of  the  parties,  and  who 
can  view  the  fecret  workings  of  the  heart  with 
calm  and  acute  obfervatioti.     Neither  Knox  nor 
Buchanan  enjoyed  thefe  advantages.   Their  hum* 
ble  ftation  allowed  them  only  a  dillant  accefs  to 
the  Queen  and  her  favourite.    And  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal,  and  the  violence  of  their  prejudices, 
rendered  their  opinions  rafti,  precipitate,  and  in* 
accurate.     It  is  by  the  efFefts  of  this  reciprocal 
paffion,  rather  than  by  their  accounts  of  it,  that 
fubfequent  hiftorians  can  judge  of  its  reality. 

Adventurous  as  Bothwell's  projeft  to  gain  the 
Queen  pn^^y  appear,  it  was  formed  and  Qarried  on 
under  very  favourable  circumftances.  Mary  w^s 
young,  gay,  ^nd  affable.  She  pofreffed  great  fcn- 
fibility  of  temper,  and  was  capable  of^t^e  ytmoft 
tendernefs  of  ^ffe^ion.  She  had  placed  her  love 
on  a  very  unworthy  obje6t,  who  requited  it  with 
ingratitude^  and  treated  herewith  negleft^  with 
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infolcncc,  and  With  brutalitjr.  AH  thefe  fte  fclfy 
and  rcfentcd.  In  this  fituation,^  the* attention  and 
'^^^\  complaifance  of  a  man,  who  had  vindicated  her 
Authbrhy,  and  pfotefted  her  perfon;  who  entered 
?nto  all  her  views,  who  foothed  all  her  paflions, 
who  watched  and  improved  every  opportunity  of 
infinuating  his  defign,  and  recommending  hi$ 
paffion^i  could  hardly  fail  of  making  an  impref- 
fion  on  a  heart  of  foch  a  frame  as  Mary's. 

The  King  TrfE  hatighty  fpirit  of*  Darnly,  nurfcd  up  in  • 
flattery,  and  accuftomed  to  command,  could  not 
bear  the  contempt  under  which  he  had  now 
fallen,  and  the  ftate  of  infignificance  to  which  he 
faw  himfelf  reduced.  But  in  a  country  where  he 
was  univerfally  hated  or  defpifed,,  he  could  never 
hope  to  form  a  party,  which  would  fecond  any 
attempt  he  might  make  to  recover  power.  He 
addreffed  himfelf,  therefore,  to  the  Pope,  and  to 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  with  many  pro- 
fcflions  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  with  bitter  complaints  againft  the  Queen,  for 
neglefting  to  prortiotp  that  intereft'' :  And  foon 
after,  he  took  a  refolution,  equally  wild  and 
defperatc,  of  embarking  on  board  a  fliip,  which 
he  provided,  and  of  flying  into  foreign  parts. 
It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fonti  any  fatisfaftory 
conjedturc  concerning  the  motives  which  influence 
a  capricious  and  irregular  mind.  He  hoped, 
perhaps,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  Catholic 
Princes  on  the  continent  by  his  zeal  for  religion, 
and  that  they  would  employ  their  intereft  towards 

•  Andcrf.  u  93^  94.  *  Knox,  399* 
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reinftating  him  in  the  poffeffioh  of  that  power 
which  he  had  loft.  Perhaps,  he  cXpcdtcd  nothing 
more  than  the  comfort  of  hiding  the  difgrace  *^^^ 
under  which  he  was  now  fallen^  among  ftrangers^ 
who  had  never  been  witncffes  of  his  former  pro- 
fperity. 

He  communicated  the  defign  to  the  French  Hitci^rf- 
Ambaffador  Le  Croc,  and  to  his  father  the  Earl  vlo".    ^ 
of  Lennox.    They  both  endeavoured  to  difluade 
him  from  it,  but  without  fucceft.     Lennox,  who 
feems,  as  well  as  his  fon,  to  have  loft  the  Queen's 
Confidence,  and  whoj  about  this  time,  was  fel- 
dom  at  court,  inftantly  communicated  the  matter 
to  her  by  a  letter.     Henry,  who  had  refufed  to 
accompany  the  Queen  from  Stirling  to'  Edin« 
burgh,  was  likewife  abfent  from  court.     He  ar- 
rived there,  however*  on  the  fame  day  (he  re- 
ceived the  account  of  his  intended  flight.     But 
he  was  more  than  ufually  wayward  and  peevifh  f 
and  fcrupling  to  enter  the  palace  unlefs  certain 
Lords  who  attended  the  Queen  were  difmiflfed, 
Mary  was  obliged  to  meet  him  without  the  gates. 
At  laft  he  fuffertd  her  to  conduS:  him  into  her 
own  apartment.     She  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
him  the  reafons  of  the  ftrange  refolution  which 
he  had  taken,  and  to  divert  him  from  it..    la 
fpite  however  of  all  her  arguments  and  intreaties> 
he  remained  filent  and  inflexible.     Next  day  the 
Privy  Council,,  by  her  dircdlion,  expoftulated 
with  him  on  the  fame  head.     He  perfiiWcJ,  not- 
withftanding,   in  his  fullennefs   and  tobftinacy; 
and  neither  deigned  to  explain  the  motives  of  his 
conduft,  nor  fignified  any  intention  of  altering^ 
C  c  a  it. 
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rt.  As  he  Idft  tte  apartment,  he  turned  towards 
thfe^Qoeen,  «nd  told  her,  that  flic  fliould  not  fee 
bts  face  again  for  a  long  time.  A  few  days  after, 
he  wrote  to  Mary,  and  mentioned  two  things  as 
grounds  of  his  dtfguft.  She  herfelf,  he  faid,  no 
longer  admitted  him  into  any  confidence,  and 
had  deprived  him  of  all  ipower;  aikd  the  nobles, 
after  her  example,  treated  him  with  open  negled, 
So  that  he  appeared  in  every  place  without  the 
dignity  and  fplendour  of  a  King, 
Mary  en-  KoTHiKc  could  be  morc  mortifying  to  Mary, 
J^veThu  than  this  intended  flight  df  the  King's,  which 
intended  wotyld  have  fprcad  the  infamy  of  their  domcftic 
Quarrel  all  over  Europe.  Compallion  for  a  Mo- 
narch who  would  then  appear  to  be  forced  into 
exile  by  her  negledt  and  ill  ufage,  might  have 
difpofed  mankind  to  entertain  fentiments  con- 
cerning the  eaofcs  of  their  difcord,  little  to  her 
advantage.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prepoffcfs 
the  minds  ofhcr  allies,  and  to  fcreen  her  reputa- 
tion from  any  cenfure  with  which  Darnly  might 
endeavour  to  load  it,  the  Privy  Council  tranf- 
mitted  a  narrative  of  this  whole  tranfaAion,  both 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Queen  Mother  of 
T'rance.  It  is  drawn  with  great  art,  and  fcts 
Mary's  conduft  in  the  moft  favourable  point  of 
lights 

'AboiTt  this  time  the  licence  of  the  borderers 
tailed  for  redrefs  j  and  Mary  refolving  to  hold  a 
court  of  juftice  at  Jedburgh,  the  inhabitants  of 
"ftveral  adjacent  counties' were  fummoned  to  at- 

.     ;  r  Keith,. 3+5.  347» 
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n^d  their  Sovereiga  in  ara)s>  accpcding  to  c^Cn  *  ^J^  ^ 
torn*.     Both  well  was,  at  that  time,  Ucutcngnt  v-r^-?'*^ 
or  Warden  of  all  the  marches,  an  office  amon^      '*^^' 
die  moil  important  in  the  kingdom;  and  though 
vfually  divided  into  three  diftinft  governments^ 
beftowed  by  the  C^een^s  favour  upon  bini  alone.. 
In  order  to  difplay  his  own  valour  and  activity  m 
the  difcharge  ef  tkis  truft,  he  attempted  to  kizo 
a  gang  of  banditti,  who,  lurking  among  tbo 
marihes  of  Liddefdale,  infefled  the  reft  of  the 
country.    Buc  while  he  was  laying  hold  upon  ono 
jef  thofe  desperadoes,  he  was  wounded  by  him  in  oaober  i(. 
fevepal  pl^es,  fo  that  his  followers  were  obliged 
to  carry  him  to  Hermitage  caftle.     Mary  in- 
ftantly  Hew  thither,  with  an  impatience  which 
has  been  confidered  as  markifig  the  anxiety  of  a 
lover,  but  little  fuited  jhe  dignity  of  a  Queen  % 

^  Keith,  353.    Good.  vol.  i*  5pa. 

a  The  diftance  between  Jedburgh  2sxd  Henoojc^f  if 
eighteen  Scottlih  miles,  through  a  country  almoll  imps^- 
ible.  The  feafon  of  the  year  was  far  advanced.  BothweU 
feems  to  have  been  wounde^  in  a  fcuffle,  occafioned  by  the 
defpair  of  a  fingfe  man,  rather  than  aay  open  isiiuredio^ 
c^  the  borderers^  It  doei^  not  appear  that  the  Queen  was 
attended  thither  by  anyyonfiderable  train.  Had  any  9iili* 
tary  operation  been  neccflary,  as  is  fUppofed,  Good.  vol.  L 
304.  it  would  have  bmn  extreineiy  imppopf  f  tp  lifque  the 
Queen's  perfon  in  aix  expedition  againfl  thieves,  ^s  £oqi^ 
as  the  Queen  found  B^thwell  10  be  in  no  danger^  fhe  in- 
ft^tly  returned,  ^d  ^ter  this  we  hear  no  more  of  th.c  i^* 
fhrrcdtion,  nor  hive  w^  any  proof  that  the  rioters  took  re- 
foge  in  England.  As  therc'^is  n«  farthor  evidence  with  vt' 
fpedt  to  the  motives  of  this  extraordinary  journey,  the  reader 
mud  jlidge  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  tp  Knox  and  Bu« 
'  (Ji^an,  whp  afcribe  it  to  the  Queen's  lovo  b(  JBothveU. 
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Finding  that  Bothwcll  was  threatened  with  no 
dangerous  fymptom,  (he  returned  that  fame  day 
«5^«  to  Jedburgh.  The  fatigue  of  fuch  a  journejr, 
added  to  the  anguifh  of  mind  Ihe  had  fufifcrcd  on 
Bothwell's  account,  threw  her  next  morning  into 
a  violent  fever  ^.  Her  life  was  dcfpaired  of,  but 
her  youth,  and  the  vigour  of  her  conftitution,  re- 
fitted the  malignity  of  her  difeafe.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  Queen's  illnefs,  the  King, 
who  refidcd  at  Stirling,  never  came  near  Jed- 
K«vemb.5.  burgh"^  j  and  when  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to 
make  his  appearance  there,  he  met  with  fuch  a 
cold  reception,  as  did  not  encourage  him  to 
make  any  long  ftay'*.  Mary  foon  recovered 
ftrength  enough  to  return  along  the  eaftern  bor- 
ders to  Dunbar. 

.  While  (he  refidcd  in  this  place,  her  attention 
was  turned  towards  England.  Elizabeth,  not- 
withftanding  her  promife,  and  even  proclamations 
to  the  contrary,  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged 
Morton  and  his  aflbciates  to  remain  in  England*. 
Mary;  on  the  other  hand,  afforded  her  proteftion 
to  feveral  Englifli  fugitives.  Each  Queen  watched 
the  motions  of  the  other  with  a  jealousy  attention, 
and  fecretly  countenanced  the  praftices  which 
wer,e  carrying  on  to  difturb  the  adminiftration  of 
her  rival. 

parhaSln?  ^^^  '^^^^  purpofc,  Mary*s  Ambaffador,  Robert 
f^ToursMa-  Mclvil,  and  her  other  emiffaries,  were  extremely 
flnn!lttht    aftivc  and  fuccefsfuU    We  may  impute,  in  a 

*  Keith,  351,  35a.  ^  Ibid.  Append.  133, 

*  Kx^i,  400.  •  Cald.  vol.  ii.  p.  i^, 
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good  degree,  to  their  intrigues,  that  fpirit  which  ^  9^^  ^ 
appeared  in    the  Parliament   of  England,   and  %^',,L^ 
which  raifed  a  ftorm  that  threatened  Elizabeth's      '^^^* 
domeftic  tranquillity  nnore  than  any  other  event 
of  her  reign,  and  required  all  Ijer  art  and  dex- 
terity to  allay  it. 

Elizabeth  had  now  reigned  eight  years  with- 
out difcovering  the  leaft  intention  to  marry.  A 
violent  diftemper,  with  which  fhe  had  lately  been 
feized,  having  endangered  her  life,  and  alarmed 
the  nation  with  theprofpcft  of  all  thofe  calamities 
which  are  occafioned  by  a  difputcd  and  dubious 
fucceffion;  a  motion  was  made,  and  eagerly  lif- 
tencd  to  in  both  houfes,  for  addrefling  the  Queen, 
CO  provide. againft  any  fuch  danger  in  times  to 
come,  either  by  fignifying  her  own  refolution  to 
marry,  or  by  confenting  to  an  aft>  ^ftablifliing 
the  order  of  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  ^  Her 
love  to  her  fubjefts,  her  duty  to  the  public,  her 
■concern  for  pofterjty,  it  was  afferted,  not  only 
called  upon,  but  obliged  her  to  take  one  of  thefe 
fteps.  The  ipfuper^ble  averfion  which  fhe  had 
all  along  difcovered  for  marriage,  made  it  im- 
probable that  Ihe  wjpuld  chufc  the  former ;  and  , 
if  fhe  complied  with  the  latter  r^quefl,  no  title  to 
the  Crown  copld,  "with  any  colour  qf  jgftice,  be 
fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  S<sottifh  Queen. 
^Elizabeth  was  fagacious  enough  to  fee  the  re- 
inoteft  confequences  of  this  motion,  and  obferved  , 
them  with  the  greatefl:  anxiety.  Mary,  by  re- 
fufing  fo  often  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 

'  D'Ewes  Journ.  of  Pari.  105. 
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had  plainly  intimated  a  dcfign  of  embracing  the 
firft  promifing  opportunity  for  profecuting  her 
right  to  the  Engliih  Crown ;  and  by  her  fccret 
negotiations^  (he  had  gained  many  to  favour  her 
title  •.  Allr  the  Roman  Catholics  ardently  i^iflied 
for  her  fucccflion.  Her  gentlenefs  and  humanity 
had  removed  many  of  thofe  apprehenfion^  which 
the  Proteftants  entertained  on  account  of  her  re- 
ligion. The  court  faftion,  which  envied  thd 
power  of  Cecil,  and  endeavoured  to.  Wreft  the 
adqiiniftration  out  of  his  hands,  advanced  the 
pretenfiphs  of  the  Scottilh  Queen  in  oppofition 
tp  him.  The  union  pf  the  two  kingdoms  was  i 
defirable  6bje££  to  all  wife  men  in  bqth  nation^  j 
^d  the  birth  of  the  young  Prinpe  was  a  fecurity 
for  the  contiftuante  of  this  blelBng,  and  gave 
hopes  of  its  perpfetuity. 

Under  ihtfk  ciriumftahces,  and  while  the  na- 
tron was  in  fuch  i  temper,  a  parliamentary  dccla- 
^attion  of  Mary's  title  would  have  been  highly  dc- 
trimental'to  Elizabeth.  The  prefent  tnfetdcd 
ftatc  of  the  foeccffion  left  much  in  her  power. 
Her  refentmerit  alone  might  have  gone  far  to- 
^vards  excluding  any  of  the  competitors  from  the 
Crown ;  and  the  dread  pf  this  had  hitherto  rc- 
ftrained  and  overawed  the  ambition  of  the  Scot- 
tilh Queen.  But  if  this  check  (hould  be  removed 
by  the  legal  acknowledgment  of  her  title.  Miry 
would  be  mort  at  liberty  to  purlue  her  dangerous 
defigns,  and  to  ^ft  Without  tear  or  referve.  Her 
partifans  were  already  meditating  fcherties  for  in-  • 
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fufreftionis  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom*;  tf  tf  o  it 

and  an  adt  of  Parliament,  recognifing  the  rights   ^ ^,1-; 

of  that  Princcfs,  whofe  pretcniions  they  favoured,       '^^^' 
would  have  been  nothing  Icfs  than  a  fignal  to 
Irniis  ;  and  notwithftanding  Elizabeth's  jufl:  title 
ib  the  afFcftions  of  her  fubjedts,   might  have 
fliaken  afrid  endangered  her  throne. 

While  this  matter  I'emain^d  in  fufpenfe  in  ^*n^^ 
both  houfcs,  an  account  of  it  was  tranfmittcd  to  improTcibit 
Mary  by  Melvil  her  Ambaffador,  As  (he  did  ndf  '^^'^''' 
want  advocates  for  her  righc>  everi  among  fhofe 
who  were  near  Elizabeth's  perfon,  (he  endeavoured 
io  cultivate  the  difpofition  which  appeared  to- 
wards fettling  the  right  of  fncccffion  ih  her  favour, 
fey  ar  letter  to  the  Privy  Gounfdlori  of  England. 
She  expreffed  ih  it  a  grateful  ferife  of  Elizabeth's 
friendship,  which  fh^  ^fcribes  chiefly  to  their  good 
offices  with  their  Sovereign  in  hei"  behalf.  She 
declared  her  refolution  to  live  in  perpetual  amity 
^ith  England,  without  urging  or  purfging  her 
claim  upon  the  Crown,  any  farther  than  fliould 
ht  agreeable  to  the  Queen.  '  But,  at  the  fame 
iirrie,  as  her  right  of  fucceflion  was  undoubted^ 
flie  hoped  it  would  be  examined  with  candour, 
and  judged  of  with  inipartiality.  The  nobles 
*rho  attended  her,  wrote  to  the  Englifh  Privy 
Counjil  in  the  fame  ftrain*.  Mary  artfully  gave 
thcfe  letters  the  air  of  being  nothing  more  than 
^  declaration  of  hfer  own,  and  of  her  fubje(^s  gra- 
tittidc  towards  filizabeth.  But  4s  (he  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  jealoufy  and  fear  with  whkh 


^  Melv.  147.  *  Keith,  354.  ^App^iUL  136. 
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Elizabeth  obfervcd  the  proceedings  of  Parlia* 
ment,  a  ftep  fo  uncommon  as  thisj  of  one 
Prince's  entering  into  public  correfpondence  with 
the  Privy  Counfellors  of  another,  could  not  be 
ptherwife  conftrucd  than  as  taken  with  an  inten- 
tion to  encourage  the  fpirit  which  had  already 
been  raifed  among  the  Englifb*  In  this  light  ic 
feems  to  have  appeared  to  Elizabeth  herfclf ^. 
But  the  difpofition  of  her  people  rendering  it  nc- 
ceffary  to  treat  Mary's  perfon  with  great  decency, 
and  her  title  with  much  regard,  (he  mentioned  it 
to  her  only  in  the  fofteft  language. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  a  more  cruel 
mortification  to  a  Princefs  of  Elizabeth's  cha- 
rafter,  than  the  temper  which  both  houfcs  of 
Parliament  difcovered  on  this  occafion.  She 
bent  all  her  poligy  to  defeat  or  elude  the  motion, 
After  allowing  the  firft  he^t  of  their  zeal  to  eva- 
porate, (he  called  into  her  prefence  a  certain 
number  of  each  houfe,  5he  foQthed  and  careffed 
^em ;  (he  threatened  and  promifed  j  (he  remit- 
ted fubfidies  which  were  due  j  and  refufed  thofc 
which  were  offered ;  and  in  the  end  prevailed  to 
have  this  formidable  motion  put  off  for  that  fef- 
fion.  Happily  for  her,  the  conduft  of  the  Scot- 
ti(h  Queen,  and  the  misfortunes  which  befel  her, 
prevented  the  revival  of  fuch  a  motion  in  any 
future  Parliament'. 

Mean  time,  in  order  to  prefervc  the  reputation 
of  impartiality,  arid  that  (he  might  not  drive 

^  Keith,  357, 

.  *  D*Ewes  Journ.  104—130.      Camd.  399.      Melv.  119. 
Hay-nes,  446. 
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Mary  into  any  dcfperate  meafure,  (he  committed  ^  ^^  ^ 

to  the  Tower  one  Thornton,  who  had  publiftied  \ yl  nf 

fomething  derogatory  to  the  right  of  the  Scot-      '^^^' 
tifti  line""  J  and  fignified  her  difpleafure  againft 
a   Member  of  the  Houfe  of    Commons,    who 
feemed,  by  fome  words  in  a  fpeech,  lo  glance  at 
Mary ". 

Amidst  all  her  other  cares,  Mary  was  ever  fo-  An  wtw* 
licitous  to  promote  the  intereft  of  that  religion  ^m!IJnu 
which  (he  profeflTed.  The  re-eftablifhment  of  the  p^^^;;^^ 
Romifti  doftrine  feems  to  have  been  her  favourite 
paflion;  and  though  the  defign  was  concealed 
with  care,  and  conducted  with  caution,  Ihc  pur- 
fued  it  with  a  perfevcring  zeal.  At  this  time,  Ihe 
ventured  to  lay  afide  fomewhat  of  her  ufual  re- 
fcrvci  and  the  aid  which  (he  expcded  from  the 
Popifli  Princes,  who  had  engaged  in  the  league 
of  Bayonne,  encouraged  her  to  take  a  ftep,  which, 
if  we  confider  the  temper  of  the  nation,  appears 
to  be  extremely  bold.  Having  formerly  held  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
ihe  now  refolved  to  allow  a  Nunqio  from  the  Pope 
publicly  to  enter  her  dominions.  Cardinal  Lau-t 
rea,  at  that  time  Bifbop  of  Mondovi,  was  the 
perfon  on  whom  Pius  V.  conferred  this  office^ 
and  along  with  him  he  fent  the  Queen  a  prefent 
of  twenty  thoufand  crowns  %  It  is  not  the  qha- 
radter  of  the  Papal  court  to  open  its  treafury^ 
ypon  diftant  or  imaginary  hopes.  The  bufinefs 
cf  the  Nuncio  in  Scotland  could  be  no  other, 
than  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  of  that  king* 

*  Gamd.  401.  *  Paynes,  449. 

♦  Vita  Card.  l,aup.  ap,  Bum.  rol.  iii.  p.  325. 
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dom  to  the  Romifli  fee.     Thus  Mary  hcrfclf 
underftood  it;    and  in   her  anfwer  to  a  letter 
^^^^      which  (he  received  from  the  Pope,  after  expreff- 
ing  her  grateful  fenfe  of  his  paternal  care  and 
liberality,  (he  pronfiifcs  that  (he  would  bend  her 
whole  ftrength  towards  the  re-eftabli(hment  and 
propagation  of   the   Catholic   faith;    that   (he 
-  would  receive  the  Nuncio  with  every  paffible 
demonftration  of  refpcft,  and  concur,  with  the 
utmoft  vigour,  in  all  his  defigns  towards  pro- 
moting the  honour  of  God,  and  reftoring  peace 
to  the  ^kingdom ;  that  flie  would  celebrate  the 
baptifm  of  the  Prince  according  to  the  ceremo* 
pies  which  the  Romifh  ritual  prefcribes,  hoping 
trhat  her  fubjefts  would  be  taught,  by  this  ex* 
ample,  again  to  reverence  the  faeraments  of  the 
church,  which  they  had  fo  long  treated  with  con* 
tempt;  and  that  fhe  would  be  carcfuj  to  inftil 
early  into  her  fon  the  principles  of  a  fincere  love 
and   attachment   to  the  Catholic   faith'.     But 
ihough  the  Nuncio  was  already  arrived  at  Paris, 
find  had  fcnt  over  one  of  his  attendants  with  part 
of  the  money,  the  Queen  did  not  think  the  junc- 
ture proper  for  his  reception.    Elizabeth  was  pre- 
paring to  fend  a  magnificent  embaffy  into  Scot* 
land,  againft  the  time  of  the  Prince's  baptifm, 
and  as  it  would  have  been  improper  to  offend 
her,  fhe  wifely  contrived,  under  various  pretences, 
to  detain  Laqrea  at  Paris ''^     The  convuMions 
ipto  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  foon  after, 

f  Conxi  Vita  Mariae  ap.  Jfelife,  vol-  ii.  P-  |^? 
H  Keith,  Append.  i35« 
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made  it  impoffiblc  for  him  to  purfuc  his  journey  «  o  o  ic 
any  farther.  ^^^^^^ 

At  the  very  time  that  Mary  was  fccretly  car-      *^^' 
rying  on  thcfe  negotiations  for  fubverting  the 
Reformed  Church,  Ihe  did  not  fcruplc  publicly 
to  employ  her  authority  towards  obtaining  fbrjtis 
Minifters  a  more  certain  and  comfortable  .fub- 
tliftencc'.     During  this  year,  (he  ifiued  fcveral 
proclamations  and  afts  of  council  for  that  pur* 
.pofe>    and   readily   approved   of  every   fchcme 
which  was  propofcd  for  the  more  efFcftual  pay- 
ment of  their  ftipends.     This  part  of  her  con- 
dufl:  does  little  honour  to  Mary's  integrity :  and 
though  juftified  by  the  eiumplt  qf  Princes,  who 
;often  reckon  falfebood  and  deceit  among  the  ne« 
ccffary  arts  of  government,  and  even  authorifed 
by  the  pernicious  cafuiftry  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  transfers  breach  of  faith  to  heretics  from 
the  lift  of  crimes  to  that  of  duties,    fuch  diiC* 
mulation,  however,  muft  be  numbered  .  among 
thofc  blemiflies  which  never  ftain  a  truly  great 
•and  generous  charafter. 

As  neither  the  French  nor  Piedmontefe  Am-  Deccmfcet. 
baflfadors  were  yet  arrived,  the  baptifm  of  the 'A,rti»Kinf 
fPrtnce  was  put  off  from  time  to  time.    *Mean  '"^*'^ 
while  Mary  fixed  her  refidenec  at  CraigmilUr  "• 
Such  a  retirement,  perhaps,  fuitcd  the  present 
temper  of  her  mind,  and  induced  her  to  prefer 
it  before  her  own  palace  of  Holy-rood^houfe. 
*Hcr  averfion  for  the  King  grew  every  day  more 
confirmed,  and  was  become  altogether  incurable. 

» 'KQtli,j6i,  j6a.    Knot,  401.  *'  Kehh,  35^. 
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A  deep  melancholy  fucceeded  to  that  gaiety  of 
fpirit  which  was  natural  to  her.  The  rafhnefs 
'5*^"  and  levity  of  her  own  choice^  and  the  King's  in- 
gratitude and  obftinacy,  filled  her  with  (hame  and 
with  defpain  A  variety  of  paffions  preyed  at 
once  on  a  mind>  all  whofe  fenfations  were  exqui- 
Gtc,  and  all  its  emotions  ftrong,  and  often  ex- 
torted from  her,  the  laft  wifli  of  the  unfortunate, 
that  life  itfelf  might  come  to  an  end'* 

But  as  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  Count  dc 
Brienne,  the  Engliih  and  French  Ambaffadors, 
whom  (he  had  long  expefted,  arrived  about  this 
time,  Mary  was  obliged  to  fupprefs  what  paffcd 
in  her  bofom,  and  to  fee  out  for  Stirling,  in 
order  to  celebrate  the  baptifm  of  her  fon.  Bed?- 
ford  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  fplendid 
train,  and  brought  prefcnts  from  Elizabethi 
fuitable  to  her  own  dignity,  and  the  refpeft  with 
which  fhe  affedted,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  by  Mary,  and  the  magnificence  difplayed 
by  her  on  this  occafion,  exceeded  whatever  bad 
been  formerly  known  in  Scotland.  THe  cerc- 
t>9tm.  17.  mony  itfelf  was  performed  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Romifh  Church.  But  neither  Bedford, 
nof  any  of  the  Scottifh  nobles  who  profefled  the 
Proteftant  religion,  entered  within  the  gates  of 
the  chapel  \  The  fpirit  of  that  age,  firm  and 
uncomplying,  would  not,  upon  any  inducement, 
condefccnd  to  witnefs  an  aftion  which  it  deemed 
idolatrous.  /C''^'<^*\ 

«  Keith,  Prcf.  vii.  t-  "'.  -^  j£       •  Keith,  360. 
.    I  v.uA>^  H£N&y's 
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Henry's  behaviour,  at  this  junfture,  pcrfecftly  * 
difcovers  the  exccfs  of  his  caprice,  as  well  as  of 
his  folly^    He  chofe  to  refide  at  Stirling,  but  con-  TbI^Kt!ig''s 
fined  himfelf  to  his  own  apartment;  and  as  the  «^P"<^io°« 
Queen  diftrufted  every  nobleman  who  ventured  to  «.'  the  bap. 
converfe  with  him,  he  was  left  in  abfolute  foli-  p,^c°/ 
tudc.     Nothing  could  be  more  fingular,  or  was 
lefs  expedled,  than  his  chufing  to  appear  in  a 
manner  that  both  publiftied  the  contempt  under 
which  he  had  fallen,  and,  by  expofing  the  Queen's 
domeftic  unhappinefs  to  the  obfervation  of  fo 
many  foreigners,  looked  like  a  ftep  taken  on  pur- 
pofe  to  mortify  and  to  offend  her.     Mary  felt  this 
infult  fenfibly  -,  and  notwithftanding  all  her  efforts 
to  alTume  the  gaiety  which  fuited  the  occadon, 
and  which  was  ncceflfary  for  the  polite  reception  of 
her  guefts,  fhe  was  fometimes  obliged  to  retire, 
in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  her  forrow, 
and  give  vent  to  her  tears*.    The  King  ftill  per- 
fitted  in  his  4cGgn  of  retiring  into  foreign  parts, 
and  daily  threatened  to  put  it  in  execution  ^. 

The 

*  Keith,  Pref.  vn. 

t  Camden  affirms,  401,  tKat  Bedford  was  commanded  bf 
Elizabeth  not  to  give  Darnly  the  title  of  King,  As  this  was 
an  indignity,  not  to  be  borne,  either  by  Mary  or  her  hufband, 
it  hath  been  aflerted  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  King's  ahfence  from 
the  ceremony  of  his  fon's  baptifm.  Keith,  360.  Good,  319. 
But,  I.  No  fuch  thing  is  to  be  found  among  Bedford's  inftruc- 
tions,  the  original  of  which  ftill  remains.  Keith,  356.  2.  Bed- 
ford's advice  to  the  Queen  by  Melvil  is  utterly  inconfiftent 
with.  Camden's  aflertion.  Melv.  153.  Melvii's  account  is 
confirmed  by  Elizabeth's  inftrudlions  to  Sir  Henry  Norris,  r 
where  (he  affirms  that  fhe  commanded  Bedford  to  employ 
his  beft  offices  towards  reconciling  Mary  to  her  hufband, 
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The  ccrcimony  of  witneffing  the  Prince's  biji- 
tifm  was  not  the  fole  bufineCs  of  Bedford^s  em* 
baOy.  His  inftrudions  contained  an  Qverturej 
which  ought  to  have  gone  far  towards  extin- 
guilhiag  xhofe  jealouficjs  which  had  fo  long  fub- 
fitted  between  the  two  Queens.  The  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  which  has  been  fo  often  mentioned, 
was  the  principal  occ^fiop  pf  thefe*  The  fpirit^ 
iiovyfever,  which  had  riien  to  fuch  ^n  height  in  the 
late  Parliament,  the  power  of  the  party  which  fa- 
voured the  Scottifli  Queen's  title,  the  number 
iin^  activity  of  her  agents  in  different  parts  of  the 

which  flie  had  attempted  to  .no  purpofe.  Djgges's  CompL 
Ambaf.  p.  13.  A  paper  publiflied  Append.  No*  XVIIL 
proves  the  ikme  thing.  J.  Le  Croc  |hc  French  Refident 
inepL(io^s  tl^e  ;Ki|[ig's  abfisnce»  but  without  giwg  thatreafon 
for  it»  .which  has  been  founded  on  Cainden's  words,  though^ 
if  that  h,ad  been  tl^e  real  one,  it  is  hardly  poffib(e  to  conceive 
that  he  ihould  have  negledled  to  mention  it.  Le  Croc's  firft 
letter  is  dated  December  z,  ibme  time  priol*  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  Scotland  ;  and  when  his  inftrudions, 
either  publi:  or  fecret,  could  -harfdly  i>e. known*  J,^  Croc 
plainly  fuppofes  that  the  difcord  between  the  King  and 
Queen  was  the  caufe  of  his  abfelice  from  the  baptifm,  and 
his  account  of  this  matter  is  that  which. I  have  followed, 
Keith,  Pref*  vli*  4.  IJ^  i;^onn^  his  court,  that  on  account 
-of  the  difference  betwixt  the  King  and  the  Queen,  te  had 
refufed  to  hold  any  further  correfpondence  with  the  former, 
though  he  appears,  in  many  inftauces,  to.  have  been  his  great 
confident.  Ibid.  5.  As  the  King  was  not  prefent  at  the 
baptilm,  he  feems  to  have  been  excluded  frgm  any  fhare  in 
the  prdinary  s^dminiftration  of  bufiuefs.  Two  ^ds  pf  Privy 
'Council,  one.  on  the  20th,  and  the  other  on  the  2ift  of  De- 
cember, are  found  in  Keith,. 562,  They  both  run-in  the 
'Que^*^  name  ^one.  The  King ,  feems  Jipiot  to  have,  been 
prefent.    THscovld  pot  be  owi6g^jo^Elizabeth^'s  inl^fiions 
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kingdom,  alaraied  Elizabeth,  and  induced  her  to 
forego  any  advantage,  which  the  ambiguous  and 
artful  expreflions  in  that  treaty  ipight  afford  her. 
Nothing  was  now  demanded  of  Mary,  but  to  re* 
nounce  any  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during 
Elizabeth's  life,  and  the  lives  of  her  pofterity; 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  take  no  ftep 
which  might  prove  injurious  to  Mary's  claim  upon 
the  futccffion '. 

,  Mary  could  not,  with  decency^  rejeft  a  pro- 
{)olition  fo  equitable;  {he  infiftedi  however,  that 
Elizabeth  fhould  order  the  right  upon  which  flic 
claimed)  to  be  legally  examined,  and  publicly  te^ 
cognifed,  and  particularly  that  the  teftament  of 
Henry  VIII.  whereby  he  had  excluded  the  dc- 
fcendants  of  his  eldeft  fitter  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  place  due  to  them  in  the  order  of 
fucceflion^  might  be  produced^  and  confidcred  by 
the  Englifli  nobility,  Mary's  Minifters  had  ere- 
duloufly  embraced  an  opinion,  that  this  teftament^ 
which  they  Ibjuftly  conceived  to  be  injurious  to 
their  miftrefs,  was  a  mere  forgery  s  and  on  dif- 
ferent occafions  had  urged  Elizabeth  to  produce 
it.  Mary  would  have  fuffered  confiderably  by 
gaining  this  point.  The  original  teftament  is 
ftill  extant,  and  not  the  leaft  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  its  genuinenefs  and  authenticity.  But 
it  was  not  Elizabeth's  intention  to  weaken  or  to 
fet  afide  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart. »  She 
aimed  at  nothing  more,  than  to  keep  the  queftion 
concerning  the  fucccffion  perplexed  and  unde- 

T  Keith,  $§6. 
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*^iv*  ^  cided,  ind  by  induftrioufly  eluding  this  rcqtrell> 
iL    /-   f  fhe  did  real  fervice  to  Mary's  caufe  *• 
*^^*  A  *EW  days  after  the  bAptlfm  of  the  Frincey 

Mortoa  and  all  the  other  confpirators  againft  Ri- 
zio  obtained  their  pardon^  and  leave  to  return 
into  Scotland.  Mary,  who  had  hitherto  conti- 
nued inexorable  to  every  entreaty  rn  their  behalf, 
yielded  at  laft  to  the  IbKcitations  of  Bothwell  K 
He  could  hope  for  no  fuccefs  in  thofe  bold  dc- 
figns  on  which  his  anrfbiti6a  refolded  to  venture, 
without  drawing  aid  from  every  quarter.  By 
procuring  a  favour  for  Mortem  and  his  alTociates^ 
of  which  they  had  good  reafon  to  defpair,  he  cx^ 
^e^led  to  fecure  a  band  of  faithful  and  determineci 
adherents. 

The  King  ftill  rennained  at  Stirling,  in  folitude, 
ftnd  under  cohtenapt.  His  impatience  in  this  fitu« 
ation,  together  with  the  alarm  given  him,  by  the 
rumour  of  a  deGgn  to  feize  his  perfon,  and  con- 
fine him  to  prifon%  was  the  occafion  of  his  leav*- 
ing  that  place  in  an  abrupt  manaet,  ^nd  ^etiriiig 
to  his  father  at  Glafgow* 
June  15.  Two  affemblierof  the  church  were  held  duriflg 

churTh »/-    this  year.    New  complaints  were  tnade,  and  upoa 
**"*•  good  grounds,  of  the  poverty  and' contempt  tin- 

der which  the  Proteftant  clergy  virerc  fuflfered  to 
laAguiih.  Penurious  as  the  allotment  for  tbeiff 
fubfiftence  was,  they  had  not  received  the  Icaft 
part  of  what  was  due  for  the  preceding  year'* 

.*  Rymer,  xv.  p.  iioi     Keith,    361.   558.     Note  (e/k 
Murdin,  368. 
^  Good.  vol.  i.  140.    Melv.  i;^  «  Keith,  Pref.  viiT. 

*  Hud.  5fl2. 
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Nothing  lefs  thian  a  zeal,  ready  to  endure  and  to 
fuflFer  every  thing  for  a  good  caufe,  could  have 
perfuaded  men  to  adhere  to  a  church,  fo  indigent 
and  fo  negle£led»  The  extraordinary  cxpcnccs, 
occafioned  by  the  Prince's  baptifni,  had  exhaufted 
the  Queen's  treafury,  and  the  fums  appropriated 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  clergy  were  diverted  intd 
other  channels.  The  Queen  was  therefore  obliged 
to  prevent  thejuft  remonftrances  of  the  aflembly, 
by  falling  on  fome  new  method  for  the  relief  of 
the  church.  Some  fymptoms  of  liberality,-  fome 
ftretch  towards  munificence,  might  have  been  ex- 
pefted  in  an  afllgnment  which  was  made  with  art 
intention  of  foothing  and  filencing  the  clergy. 
But  both  the  Queen  and  the  nobles  held  faft  the 
riches  of  the  church  which  they  had  feized.  A' 
fum,  which,  at  the  higheft  computation,  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  equal  to  nine  thoufand 
pounds  fterling%  was  deemed  fufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  whole  national  church,  by  men 
who  had  lately  feen  fingle  monafterics  poflefled  of 
revenues  far  fuperior  in  value. 

The  ecclefiaftics  in  that  age  bore  the  griev- 
ances  which  afFcfted  themfelves  alone  with  afto- 
nilhing  patience  j  but  wherever  the  reformed 
religion  was  threatened,  they  were  extremely 
apt  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  proclaim,  in  the 
loudeft  manner,  their  apprehenfions  of  danger. 
A  juft  occafion  of  this  kind  was  given  them,  a 
ftiort  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  affcmbly. 
The  ufurped  and  oppreffive  jurifdidkion  of  the 


«  Keith,  562* 
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fpiritual  courts  had  been  abolifhcd  by  the  ParKr^ 
mcnt  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixty,  and  Comniiflarics,  were  appointed  to  hear 
and  deternnine  the  caufes  which  formerly  came 
under  their  cognizance'.  Among  the  few  afts 
of  that  Parliament  to  which  Mary  had  paid  any 
regard,  this  was  one.  She  had  confirmed  the 
authority  of  the  Commiffaries,  and  had  given 
them  inftruftions  for  direfting  their  proceedings^ 
which  are  ftill  of  great  authority  in  that  court. 
From  the  time  of  their  firft  appointment,  thefe 
judges  had  continued  in  the  uninterrupted  exer- 
cife  of  their  funftion,  when  of  a  fudden  the 
Queen  iffued  a  proclamation,  ixftoring  the  Arch- 
bifliop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  his  ancient  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  depriving  the  CommifTaries  of  all  au- 
thority \ 

A  MOTIVE,  which  cannot  be  juftificd,  rendered 
the  Queen  npt  unwilling  to  venture  upon  thisrafh 
^dtion.  She  had  been  contriving,  for  fome  time, 
tow  to  re-eftablifh  the  Popilh  religion  j  and  the 
reftoring  the  ancient  ecclcfiaftics  to  their  former 
jurifdiftion,  feemed  to  be  a  confiderable  ftep  to- 
wards that  end.  The  motive  which  prompted 
Bothwell,  to  whofe  influence  over  the  Queen  this 
^ftion  muft  be  chiefly  imputed',  was  ftili  more 
criminal.  His  enterprifing  ambition  had  already 
formed  that  bold  defign,  which  he  foon  after  put 
i'ri  execution ;  and  the  ufe  which  we  fliall  hereafter 
find  him  making  of  that  authority,  which  the  Po- 
pifti  ecclefiaftics  regained,  difcovers  the  reafons 

'  Keith,  152.  5  Id.  251,  ^  Knox,  403,  • 

i  Id.  ibid. 
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of  his  prefent  conduft,  in  contributing  to  revive  ^  ^^^  ^  ' 
their  power.    The  Proteftant  clergy  were  not  un-  u^-^r-,> 
concerned  fpeftators  of  an  event  which  threat-       '^^^' 
ened  their  religion  with  unavoidable  deftruftion ; 
but  as  they  defpaired  of  obtaining  the  proper  re-  - 
medy  frpm  the  Queen  herfelf,  they  addreflcd  a 
renfionftrance  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Proteftant 
nobility,  full  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  religion, 
which  the  danger  to  which  it  was  expofcd  at  that  • 
time',  feemed  to  require''.     What  effcdls  this  ve- 
hement exhortation   might  have  produced,   we 
have  no  opportunity  of  judging,  the  attention  of 
the  nation  being  quickly  turned  towards  events  of 
another,  and  more  tragical  nature. 

Immediately  upon  the  King's  leaving  Stirling^  thc  King 
and  before  he  could  reach  Glafgow,  he  was  feized  cufgow. 
with.a  dangerous  diftciTiper.  The  fymptoms which      ^^^^* 
attended  it  were  violent  and  unufual,  and  in  that 
age  it  was  commonly  imputed  to  the  effefts  of 
poifon  \     It  is  impoffible,  amidft  the  contradic-. 
tions  of  hiftorians,  to  decide -with  certainty  con- 
cerning its  nature,  or  its  caufe  ™.     His  life  was. 

in 

^  Keith,  567.  1  Melv.  154.     Knox,  401. 

"»  Buchanan  and  Knox  are  pofitive  that  the  King  had  been 
poifoned.  They  mention  the  black  and  putrid  puftules  which 
broke  out  all  over  his  body.  Buchanan  adds,  that  Abernethy 
the  King's  phyfician  plainly  declared  that  poifon  was  the  caufe 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  and  that  the  Queen  refufed  to  allow  her 
own  phyfician  to  attend  him.  Buch.  349.  Knox,  401.  2.  Black- 
wood, Caufm.  &c.  Jcbb,  vol.  ii.  59.  214,  affert,  that  the  fmali- 
pox  was  the  difeafe  with  which  the  King  was  ieized.     He  is  , 

called  a  Fookip  man  in  the  Queen's  letter.     Good.  vol.  ii-  15* 
The  reafon  given  by  French  Fans  €or  lodging  the  King  at  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  viss.  left  the  young  Prince  fliould  catch  the 
D  d  3  iufe<ftioa 
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in  the  utmoft  danger;  but  after  languilhing  for 

fomc  weeks,  the  vigour  of  his  conftiiution  fur- 

'^*^'      mounted  the  malignity  of  the  difeafe, 

K^ica«<!  Marv's  negled  of  the  King  on  this  occafion, 

bjf  Mary,      ^^  cqual^to  that  with  which  he  had  treated  her 

during  her  illnels  at  Jedburgh,     She  no  longer 

felt  that  warmth  of  conjugal  afFeftion   which 

prompts  to  fympathy,  and  delights  in  all  thofe 

tender  offices  which  footh  and  alleviate  fickneft 

and  pain.     At  this  junfture,  (he  did  not  even  put 

on  the  appearance  of  this  paffion.    Notwithftand-r 

ing  the  King's  danger,  (he  amufed  herfelf  with 

excurfions  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 

fuffered  near  a  month  to  elapfe  before  (he  vifited 

him  at  Glafgow*     By  that  time,  the  violence  of 

the  diftempcr  was  pver,  gknd  the  King,  though 

weak  and  languifhing,  was  out  of  all  danger. 

The  breach        Xhe  breach  between  Mary  and  her  hufband 

theip  irrcr     was  npt  occafioned  by  any  of  thofe  (light  difgufts 

**"  *'       which  interrupt  the  domeftic  union,  without  dif- 

folving  it  altogether.     Alnfioft  all  the  paffions, 

which  operate  with  grcateft  violence  on  ^  female 

|nf6<Sbion  if  he  (laid  in  the  palace,  feems  to  favour  this  opi- 
nion, Anderf,  vol.  ii.  193.  Carte  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of 
Mary's  tendemefs  to  her  hufband,  that  though  fhe  never  had 
the  fmall-pox  herfelf,  fhe  ventured  to  attend  him,  vol.  iii. 
446.  This,  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  aflForded  a  good 
pretence  for  not  vifiting  him  fooner  j  but  Mary  had  the  finall- 
pox  in  her  infancy.  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  330.  An  addi- 
tional proof  of  this  is  produced  from  a  poem  of  Adrian 
Tumebus,  by  the  publifher  of  ancient  Scottifli  poems,  p.  308V 
3.  Bifhop  L^fly  affirms,  that  the  King's  difeafe  was  the 
prcnch  pox.  Keith,  364.  Note  Y^^.  In  that  age,  this 
^ifeaib^was  efteenaed  fo  contagious,  that  perfons  infc<fled  with 
(t  were  jremoved  withoi^t  the  walls  of  cities. 
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mind,  and  drive  it  to  the  moft  daitgerous  ex-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
trcmes,  concurred  in  raifing  and  fomenting  this   u^-y.  -j 
unhappy  quarrel.     Ingratitude  for  the  favours  (he       ^^^'^* 
fead  bellowed,  contempt  of  her  perfon,  violations 
of   the   marriage- vow,    encroachments   on   her 
power,  coii%iracies  againft  her  favourites,  jea- 
ioufy,  infolence,  and  obftinacy,  were  the  injuries 
of  which  Mary  had  great  reafon  to  complain. 
She  felt  them  with  the  utmoft  fenfibility;  and 
added  to  the  anguifli  of  difappointed  love,  they 
produced  thofe  fymptoms  of  defpair  which  we 
feave  already  defcribed*     Her  refentment  agatnft 
the  King  feems  not  to  have  abated  from  the  time 
-of  his  leaving  Stirling.     In  a  letter  written  with 
her  own  hand  to  her  Ambaflador  in  France,  on 
the  day  before  flie  fet  out  for  Glafgow,  no  tokens 
of  fudden  reconcilement  appear.     On  the  con-  Jan.  ao^ 
trary,  (he  mentions,  with  fon>e   bitternefs,  the 
Ring's  ingratitude,  the  jealoufy  with  which  he 
obfcrved  her  adions,  and  the  inclination  he  dif- 
covercd  to  difturb  her  government,  and  at  the 
fame  time  talks  of  all  his   attempts  with  the 
y tmoft  fcorn  "• 

After  this  difcovery  of  Mary's  fentinieats,  at  vints  the 
%hc  time  of  her  departure  from  Edinburgh  to  oiTfgow. 
Glafgow,  a  vifit  to  the  King,  which  had  been 
iiegleded  when  his  fituatipn  rendered  it  moft 
xieceiTary,  appears  Angular,  and  it  cquld  hardly 
be  expefted  that  any  thing  but  marks  of  jealoufy 
^d  diftruft  (hould  appear  in  fuch  an  interview. 
Thi3,  Ijpwever,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe^  fhe 

^  Keith,  Pref.  viii. 
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not  only  vifited  Henry,  but,  by  all  her  words  and 
aftions,  endeavoured  to  exprefs  an  uncommon 
afFe&ion  for  him  2  And  though  this  made  im- 
prcffion  on  the^ credulous  fpirit  of  her  huiband, 
no  lefs  flexible,  on  fome  occafions,  than  obfti* 
nate  on  others  i  yet,  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  aad  who  know  how  fel-r 
dom  and  how  (lowly  fuch  wounds  in  domeftic 
happinefs  are  healed,  this  fudden  tranfition  will 
appear  with  a  very  fufpicious  air,  and  will  be 
confidered  by  them  as  the  efFcft  of  artifice. 
Hwaiffi.         But  it  is  not  on  fufpicion  alone,  that  Mary  is 
charged  with  diflimulation  in  this  part  of  her 
condudt.     Two  of  her  famous  letters  to  Both- 
well  were  written  during  her  ftay  at  Glafgow,  and 
fully  lay  open  this  fcene  of  iniquity.     He  had 
fo  fi^r  fucceeded  in  his  ambitious  and  criminal 
defign,  as  to  gain  an  abfolute  afcendant  oyer  the 
Queens  and  in  a  fituation  fuch  as  Mary's,  merit 
not  fo  cpnfpicuous,  fcrvlces  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance, and  addrefs  much  lefs  infinuating  than 
Bothwell's,  may  be  fuppofcd  to  fteal  impercep- 
tibly on  a  female  heart,  and  entirely  to  overcome 
it.     Unhappily,  among  thofe  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  fcruples  with  regard  to  conjugal  fidelity 
are,  often,  neither  many,  nor  ftrong:  Nor  did 
the  manners  of  that  court  in  which  Mary  had 
been  educated,  contribyte  to  increafe  or  to  fortify 
them.      The  amorous  turn  of  Francis  I.    and 
Henry  II.  the  wildnefs  of  the  military  charadter 
in  that  age,  and  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  all 
companies,  which  began  to  be  allowed  to  women, 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  that  delicacy  of  fcnti- 
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mcnt,  and.thofe  polilhed  manners,  which  alone 
can  render  this  liberty  innocent,  had  introduced, 
aniong  the  French,  a  licentioufnefs  of  morals  that 
rofc  to  an  aftonifliing  height.  Such  examples, 
which  were  familiar  to  Mary  from  her  infancy, 
could  hardly  fail  of  diminifliing  that  horror  of 
vice  which  is  natural  to  a  virtuous  mind.  The 
King^s  behaviour  would  render  the  firft  approach 
of  forbidden  fcntiments  lefs  Ihockingj  refent- 
Qient,  and  difappointed  love,  would  be  apt  to 
reprefent  whatever  foothed  her  revenge,  as  jufti- 
fiable  on  that  account;  and  fo  many  concurring 
caufes  might,  almoft  imperceptibly,  kindle  a 
new  paffion  in  her  heart. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  with  tc-  Thcmouvet 
gard  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  paffion,  the 
letters  themfelves  breathe  all  the  ardour  and  ten- 
dernefs  of  love.  The  affeftion  which  Mary  there 
expreffes  for  Bothwell,  fully  accounts  for  every 
fubfequent  part  of  her  conduftj  which,  without 
admitting  this  circumftance,  appears  alogether 
myfterious,  inconfiftent,  and  inexplicable.  That 
reconcilement  with  her  hufband,  of  which,  if  we 
allow  it  to  be  genuine,  it  is  impoffible  to  give 
any  plaufible  account,  is  difcovered,  by  the 
Queen's  own  confeffion,  to  have  been  mere  arti- 
fice and  deceit.  As  her  averfion  for  her  hufband, 
and  the  fufpicious  attention  with  which  (he  ob- 
fervcd  his  conduft,  became  univerfally  known, 
her  ears  were  ofiicioufly  filled,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  with  groundlefs  or  aggravated  accounts  of 
his  aftions.  By  fome  (he  was  told,  that  the 
J^ing  intended  tq  fcizc  the  p^^fbn  of  the  Prince 
I  his 
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II  o  o  It  Jiis  fon,  and  in  his  name  to-ufurp  the  govern- 
^^'       rnent ;  by  others  fhc  was  affurcd,  that  he  refolvcd 
inftantly  to  leave  the  kingdom;  that  a  veffel  was 
hired  for  this  purpofe,  and  lay  in  the  river  Clyde 
ready  to  receive  hinn°-     The  laft  was  what  Mary 
chiefiy  dreaded.     Henry's  retiring  into  a  foreign 
country  muft  have  been  highly  diflionourable  to 
the  Queen,  and  would  have  entirely  difconcertcd 
Bothwell's  ncucafures.     While  he  refided  at  Glaf- 
gow,  at  a  diftance  from  her,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  intereft  of  his  family  was 
greateft,  he  might,  with  more  facility,  accomplifh 
his  defigns.     In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  his 
executing  any  fuch  wild  fcheme,it  was  neceffary  to 
bring  him  to  fome  place  where  he  would  be  more 
immediately  under  her  own  eye*     For  this  pur- 
pofe,  (he  firfl:  employed  all  her  art  to  regain  his 
confidence,  and  then  propofed  to  remove  him  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,   under  pre- 
tence, that  there  he  would  have  ealier  acceis  to 
the   advice  of  phyficians,   and  that  fhe  herfclf 
could  attend  him  without  being  abfent  from  her 
fon^.     The  King-was  weak  enough  to  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  perfuadedi  and  being  ftill  feeble,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  fatigue,  was  carried  in  a 
litter  to  Edinburgh. 

Thb  place  prepared  for  his  reception  was  a 
houfe  belonging  to  the  Provoft  of  a  collegiate 
church,  called  Kirk  of  Field.  It  ftood  almoft 
upon  the  fame  fpot  where  the  houfe  belonging  to 
the  Principal  of  the  univerfity  now  ftarid^.    Such 
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a  fituation,  oh  a  rifing  ground,  and  at  that  time  ^  ^^  ^ 
in  an  open  field,  had  all  the  advantages  of  health-  \  ,—,1  ,j 
ful  air  to  reconimend  it  j  but,  on  the  other  hand,      ^^^* 
the  folitude  of  the  place  rendered  it  extremely 
proper  for  the  commiffion  of  that  crime,  with  a 
view  to  which,  it  fcems  manifeftly  to  have  been 
chofen. 

Mary  continued  to  attend  the  King  with  the  Heismur. 
moft  affiduous  care.  She  feldom  was  abfent  from  ""*  '*"*'*■ 
him  through  the  day;  ftie  flept  two  aights  in  the 
chamber  under  his  apartment.  She  heaped  on 
him  to  many  marks  of  tendernefs  and  confidence, 
as,  in  a  great  meafure,  quieted  thofe  fufpicions 
which  had  fo  long  difturbcd  him.  But  while  he 
was  fondly  indulging  in  dreams  of  the  return  of 
his  former  happinefs,  he  ftood  on  the  very  brink 
of  deftruftion.  On  Sunday  the  ninth  of  Febru- 
ary, about  eleven  at  night,  the  Queen  kft  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  in  order  to  be  prefcnt  at  a  mafque 
in  the  palace.  At  two  next  morning,  the  houfe 
in  which  the  King  lay  was  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. The  noife  and  (hock,  which  this  fud- 
den  explofion  occafioned,  alarmed  the  whole  city. 
The  inhabitants  ran  to  the  place  whence  it  came* 
The  dead  body  of  the  King,  with  that  of  a  fer» 
vant  who  flept  in  the  fame  room,  were  found  ly- 
ing in  an  adjacent  garden,  without  the  city  wall, 
untouched  by  fire,  and  with  no  bruife  or  mark 
of  violence. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Henry  Stewart  Hischarw- 
l^rd  Darnly,  in  the  twenty- firft  year  of  his  age.  ^* 
Tfee  indulgence  of  fortune,  and  his  own  external 
ftccoraplifhments,  without  any  other  merit,  had 
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raifed  him  to  an  height  of  dignity  of  which 
he  was  altogether  unworthy.  By  his  folly  and 
ingratitude,  he  loft  the  heart  of  a  woman  who 
doated  on  him  to  diftra6lion.  His  infolence 
and  inconftancy  alienated  from  him  fuch  of  the 
nobles  as  had  contributed  moft  zealoufly  to- 
wards his  elevation.  His  levity  and  caprice  ex« 
pofed  hhn  to  the  fcorn  of  the  people,  who  once 
revered  him  as  the  defcendant  of  their  ancient 
Kings  and  heroes.  Had  he  died  a  natural  death, 
his  end  would  have  been  unlamented,  and  his 
memory  have  been  forgotten  j  but  the  cruel  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  murder,  and  the  ihameful  re- 
miffncfs  in  negledting  to  avenge  it,  have  made 
his  name  to  be"  remembered  with  regret,  and 
have  rendered  him  the  objed  of  pity,  to  which  he 
had  otherwife  no  title, 

Bothweii  Every  one's  imagination  was  at  work  to  guefs 

Q!?«nVuf.  ^^^  h^d  contrived  and  executed  this  execrable 
fbf  mmd-r.  ^^^^'  '^'^^  fufpiciott  fell,  with  almoft  a  general 
confent,  on  Bothwelhi  and  fome  refledions  were 
thrown  out,  as  if  the  Queen  herfelf  were  no 
ftranger  to  the  crime.  ^  Of  Bothwell's  guilt  there 
remains  the  fulleft  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the 
aftion  will  admit.  The  Queen's  known  femi- 
ments  with  regard  to  her  hufband,  gave  a  great 
appearance  of  probability  to  the  imputation  with 
which  flie  was  loaded  ^ 

q  Melv.  155.    Anderf.  vol.  ii.i 3-6. 

'  See  DifTcrtation  concerning  the  murder  of  Henry 
Damly,  and  the  genuinenefs  of  Mary's  letters  to  Both- 
well,    Appendix. 
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Two  days  after  the  murder,  a  proclamation  ^  ^^  ^ 
was  iffued  by  the  Queen,  offering  a  eonfiderablc  \u  -^^.w' 
reward  to  any  pcrfon  who  ftiould  difcover  thofc  '5*7. 
who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  horrid  and  deteft* 
able  crime';  and  though  Bothwell  was  now  one 
of  the  greateft  fubjefts  in  the  kingdom,  formi- 
dable on  account  of  his  own  power,  and  pro- 
tedted  by  the  Queen's  favour,  it  was  impoffiblc 
to  fupprefs  the  fentiments  and  indignation  of  the 
people.  Papers  were  affixed  to  the  moft  public 
places  of  the  city,  accufing  him  of  the  murder, 
and  naming  his  accomplices ;  pictures  appeared 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  voices  were  heard  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  charging  him  with  that 
barbarous  adion.  But  the  authors  of  thefe  ru« 
mours  did  not  confine  their  accufations  to  Both- 
well  alone ;  they  infinuated  that  the  Queen  her- 
felf  was  acccffary  to  the  crime'.  This  bold  ac* 
cufation,  which  fo  direftly  attacked  Mary's  re- 
putation, drew  the  attention.of  her  council^  and 
by  engaging  them  in  an  inquiry  after  the  authors 
of  thefe  libels,  diverted  them  from  fearching  for 
the  murderers  of  the  King".  It  could  fcarce  be 
cxpefted  that  Mary  herfelf  would  be  extremely 
folicitous  to  difcover  thofo  who  had  rid  her  of  an 
hufband,  whom  fhe  had  fo  violently  hated.  It 
was  Bothwell's  intereft,  who  had  the  fupreme  di- 
reftion  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  affairs,  to 
ftifle  and  fupprefs  whatever  evidence  Hiould  be 
offered,  and  to  cover,  if  poffible,  the  whole  tranf-: 
adtion  under  the  veil  of  darknefs  and  of  filencc. 

■9  /^nder{.  vol.  i.  36.  *  Id,  vol.  ii,  1^6, 

»  Id.  vol,  i.  38. 
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Soifae  inquiry,  however,  was  made,  and  Ibmc 
pcrfons  called  before  the  council;  but  the  ex- 
aoiination  was  condufted  with  the  moft  indecent 
Fcmiffncfs,  and  in  fuch  a  nianner  as  to  let  in  no 
light  upon  that  fccne  of  guilt*. 

It  was  not  her  own  fubje<9:s  alone  who  fufpefted 

Mary  <rf  having  been  acceffary  to  this  unnatural 

crimt ;  nor  did  an  opinion,  fo  difhonourablc  to 

her  chara(fVer,  owe  its  rife  and  progrefs  to  the 

jcaloufy  and  malice  of  her  faftious  nobles*     The 

report  of  the  manner  and  circumftances  of  the 

King's  murder  fpread  quickly  over  all  Europe, 

and,  even  in  that  age,  which  was  accuftomed  to 

deeds  of  violence,  it  excited  univerfal  horror.  As 

her  unhappy  breach  with  her  huiband  had  long 

been  matter  of  public  difcouriic,  the  firft  con* 

jeftures  which  were  formed  with  regard  to  his 

death,  were  extremely  to  her  difadvantage.    Her 

friends,  at  a  lofs  what  apology  to  offer  for  her 

conduft,  called  on  her  to  profecute  the  murderers 

with  the  utmoft  diligence,  and  expcfted  that  the 

rigour  of  her  proceedings  would  prove  the  beft 

and  fuUeft  vindication  of  her  innocenceJ", 

Lennox  ac        Lennok,  at  thc  fame  time,  incited  Mary  to 

^eUofthe    vengeance  with  inceffant  importunity.    This^no- 

King'tmor-  Pieman  had  ftiared  in  his  fon's  difgrace,  and  being 

treated  by  Mary  with  negleft,  ufually  refided  at 

a  diftance  from  court.     Roufed,  however,  by  an 

event  no  lefs  fhocking  to  the  heart  of  a  father, 

than  fatal  to  all  his  fthemes  of  ambition,  he  ven- 

Feb.  ti.       tured  to  write  to  the  Queen,  and  to  offer  his  ad- 

*  Anderf,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  167, 16S.        ^  Keith,  Pref.  i*. 

•  ••   .,        - 
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Vice  with  rcfpedl  to  the  moft  cffeftual  method  book 
for  difcovering  and  convifting  thofe  who  had  fo 
cruelly  deprived  him  of  a  fon,   and  her  of  a 
hufband.     He  urged  her  to  profecute  thofe  who 
were  guilty,  with  vigour,  and  to  bring  them  to  a 
fpcedy  trial;   he  declared  his  own  fufpicion  of 
Bothwellj  and  of  thofe  who  wer^  named  as  his. 
accomplices;  he  required  that,  out  of  regard  M 
decency,  and  in  order  to  encourage  evidence  to 
,  appear  againft  them,  the  pcrfons  accufed  of  fuch 
an  atrocious  crime  fliould  be  committed  to  cuf- 
tody,  or  at  leaft  excluded  from  her  court  and 
prefence** 

Mary  was  then  at  Seaton,  whither  Hie  had  re- 
tired after  the  burial  of  the  King,  whofe  body 
was  depofited  among  the  Monarchs  of  Scotland, 
in  a  private  but  decent  manner  *.  The  former 
part  of  the  Earl's  demand  could  not,  on  any  pre- 
tence, be  eluded;  and  it  was  refolved  to  bring 
Bothwell  immediately  to  trial.  But,  inftead  of 
confining  him  to  any  prifon,  Mary  admitted  him  Mary  con. 
into  all  her  councils,  and  allowed  a  perfon,  uni-  favour  w 
verfally  reputed  the  murderer  of  her  hufband,  to 
tnjoy  all  the  fccurity,  the  dignity,  and  the  power 
of  a  f«vowitc^.  The  offices  which  Bothwell  al- 
ready potTeflTed,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the 
jbuth  of  Scotland*  ^  The  caftle  pf  Edinburgh, 
iMwever,  was  a  place  of  fo  much  confequence 
that  he  wilhed  earncftty'.to  have  it  in  his  own 
power.  The  Queen,  in  order  to  prevail  on  Ac 
£ftrl  of  Mar  to  furrcoder  it,  eonfented  to  put  March  z^ 

»  Keith,  J69.  »  Andqrf,  vol.  i.  «3. 

^  Id.  ibid.  40,  kc. 
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»  ^^  ^  riic  ptrfofi  of  the  ydung  Prince  in  his  hands^  and 
immediately  bcftowed  the  government  of  that 
important  fortrefs- upon  BothwcU*'.  So  many 
Heps  in  her  condufb^  inconfiftent  with  a\f  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  of  decency,  muft  be  im-» 
puted  to  an  excefs  either  of  folly  or  of  love, 
Mary's  known  -  charaftcr  fully  vindicates  her 
from  the  former ;  of  the  latter,  many  and  ilrik* 
ing  proofs  foon  appeared. 

Haffttton  No  direft  evidence  had  yet  appeared  agaihft 
Bothwell  s  but  as  time  might  bring  to  light  the 
circumftandes  of  a  crime  in  which  fo  many  ac- 
complices were  concerned,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  hurry  over  the  trial,  while  nothing 
more  than  general  fufpicions,  and  uncertain  fur- 
mifesi  could  be  produced  by  his  accufers.  For 
this  reafoD,  in  a  meeting  of  Privy  Council  held 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  the  twelfth  of 
April  was  appointed  for  the  day  of  trial.  Though 
the  law  allowed,  and  the  manner  in  which  cri'* 
minal  caufes  were  carried  on  in  that  age  re- 
quired, a  much  longer  interval^  it  appears,  from 
feveral  circumftances,  that  this  ftiort  fpace  was 
confiderably  contrafted,  and  that  Lennox  had 
only  eleven  days  warning  to  prepare  for  accufing 
a  perfon,  fo  far  fuperior  to  himfelf,  both  in  power 
iind  in  favour^  No  man  could  be  lefs  in  a  con- 
dition 

•  Anderf.  vol.  i.  Prrf.  64.    Keith,  379. 

*  The  a<a  of  Privy  Council,  appointing  the  day  of  Both* 
well's  trial,  bears  date  March  the  28th,  which  happened  09  a 
Thiirfday.  Anderf.  vol.  i.  50.  The  Queen's  warrant  to  the 
mejengers,  impowering  them  to  fummon  Lennox  to  be  prefent, 
is  dated  on  the  29th.  Anderil  vol.  ii.  97.  He  was  fumsioned 
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dition  to  contend  with  an  amagooift  Wha  V5!^  ^  ^  ^ '^ 
thus  fupportcd.  Though  Lennox's.  pa£«rniij; 
cftatc  had  been  reftorcd.  to  him,  when,  hjc  v?a%  re-  ^^^ 
called  into  Scotland,  it  feems.  to  hfaye  been  coow 
fiderablf  impaired  during  Ets  b^nifliment*  Hiib 
vaflals,  while  he  refided  ta  England,  had  beci^ 
accuftomed  to  fome  d^r<e  of  independence,  and) 
he  bad  not  recovered  thae  afcendant  over  them, 
which  a  feudal  chief  ufuatly  pofieflfed;  He  had) 
oo  reafon  to  expe&  the  concnrrencQ  of  s^ny  of 
thofe  factions  into  which  the  nobles  were  di- 
vided*  During  the  (hort  period  of  his  fon's  pra« 
fperity,  he  had  taken  fuch  fteps  as  gavQ  rife  to  gi^ 
ppen  breach  wit;h  Murray  9nd  all  his  adherencs^r 
The  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  were; 
hi$  hereditary  and  mortal  enemies.  Huntly  v^z^s 
linked  in  the  elofeft  confederacy  with  BathweUrig 
and  thus,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  nation^  Lenno^ 
ftood  alone  in  a  caufe>  where  both  honour  and. 

by  public  proclamation  at  the  Crofs  of  Edinburgh  on  the  fame 
day.  Ibid.  loo.  He  was  fummoned  at  his  dwelling-hotffes  in 
Gkdgowand  Dumbarton  the  30th- of  March,  the  i  ft  and  id 
days  of  April,  Ibid  loi  He  was  fmmnoaod  at  Perth,  April 
ift.  Ibid.  102.  Though  lienno^  refided  at  that  time  forty 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  the  citation  might  have  been  |jivc;?» 
him  fooner.  Such  an  unneceflary  delay  affords  fome  caufe 
for  fufpicion.  It  is  true,  Mary,  in  her  letter,  March  24th, 
invited  Lennox  to  come  to  Edinburgh  the  enfuing  wtek; 
this  gave  him  warning  fome  days  fooner,  that  fhe  inceaded 
to  bring  on  th£  trial  without  delay.  But  the  precife  tix^p 
could  not  be  legally  or  certainly  luoown  to  Lejuvox  focjncr 
than  ten  or  twehre  days  befgre  the  day  on  which  he  was  re; 
quired  to  appear.  By  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  at 
that  time,  parties  were  fuxfimoned,  in  caf^s  q£  treafon»  forty 
days  previous  to  the  trial. 

Vol.  I.  E  c  huma- 
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®  ^^  ^  humanity  calkd  fo  loudly  on  his  countrymen  to 

u— .y,!— ;  fccond  him. 
»5«>  Jy  jg  remarkable  too,  that  Bothwell  bimfelf 

was  prefent,  and  fat  as  a  member  in  that  meeting 
of  Privy  Council,  which  gave  dire£tions  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  and  manner  of  his  trial;  and  he 
ftill  enjoyed  not  only  full  liberty*  but  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Queen's  prefence  with  the  fanK 
diftinguilhed  familiarity  as  formerly  *• 

LefiMz  Nothing  could  be  a  more  cruel  difappoint- 

crajesade-  j^^|.  ^^  ^^g  wifiics  and  rcfcntment  of  a  father^ 
than  fuch  a  premature  trial;  every  ftcp  towards 
which  feemed  to  be  taken  by  directions  from  the 
pcrfon  who  was  himfclf  accufcd  of  the  crkne,  and 
calculated  on  purpofe  to  conceal  rather  than  to 
detect  his  guilt*  Lennox  forefaw  what  would  be 
the  iffue  of  this  mock  incfuiry,  and  with  how 
little  fafety  to  himfelf,  or  fuccefs  to  his  caufe,  he 
eould  renture  to  appear  on  the  day  prefixed.  In 
his  former  letters,  though  under  expreflions  the 
moft  refpedful,  fome  fymptoms  of  his  diftruffing 
the  Queen  may  be  difcovered.  He  (poke  out 
now  in  plain  language.  He  complained  of  the 
injury  done  him,  by  hurrying  on  th^  trial  with 
fuch  illegal  precipitation.  He  rcprefented  oncp^ 
more  the  indecency  of  allowing  Bothwell,  not 
only  to  enjoy  pcrfonal  liberty,  but  to  retain  his 
former  influence  over  her  councils.  He  again 
required  her,  as  ihe  regarded  her  own  honour,  to 
give  fome  evidence  of  her  finccrity  in  profecuting; 
the  murder,  by  confining  the  perfoa  who  was,  on 

*  Andcrf.  vol*,  i.  50..  52.. 
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good  grounds,  fufpcfted  to  be  the  author  of  it; 
and,  till  that  were  done,  he  fignified.his  own  rc- 
iglution  not  to  be  prefent  at  a  trial,  the  manner 
and  circumftances  of  which  were  fo  irregular  and 
llnfatisfa6^ory^ 

He  fcems,  however,  to  have  expefted  little  Appii«for 
fuccefs  from  this  application  to  Mary ;  and  there*  to  siita!* 
fore,  at  the  fame  time,  befought  Elizabeth  to  ^^* 
interpofe,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  a  delay  as  he 
demanded'.  Nothing  can  be  a  ilronger  proof 
how  violently  he  fufpedted  the  one  Queen,  than 
his  fubmitting  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  other, 
who  had  treated  his  fon  with  the  utmoft  con* 
tempt,  and  himfclf  and  family  with  the  greateft 
rigour.  Elizabeth,  who  was  never  unwilling  to 
interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  wrote  in- 
ftantly  to  Mary,  advifed  her  to  delay  the  trial  for 
fomc  time,  and  urged,  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  the 
fame  arguments  which  Lennox  had  ufed,  as  might 
have  convinced  her  to  what  an  unfavourable 
cpnftrudion  her  conduct  would  be  liat)le,  if  £he 
perlifted  in  her  prefent  method  of  proceeding '. 

Neither  her  intreacies,  however,  nor  thofe  of  Thetmi 
Lennox,  could  prevail  to  have  the  trial  put  off*.  ''•*«•*•• 
On  the  day  appointed,  BQthwell  appeared,  but 
with  fuch  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  condemn,  and  impoilible 
to  punifh  him.  Bcfides  a  numerous  body  of  his 
friends  and  vaflals  affembled,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he 
was  attended  by  a  band  of  hired  foldiersj  who 

*  AnderC  vol.  r.  52.  «  Good.  vol.  iu  352, 

*  Anderf.  Pref.  60.    Sec  Appendix,  No.  XIX, 
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maf ched  with  flying  colours  al6ng  thiJ  ftreets  of 
Edinburgh  ^  A  court  of  juftice  wa&  held  with 
th«  accuftomcd  formalities.  An  indidkmcat  waa 
prefentcd  againft  Bothwell,  and  Lennox  was 
called  upon  to  make  good  his  accufation.  '  In  his 
irame  appeared  Robert  Cunningham,  one  of  his 
dependants.  He  excufed  his  Maftcr's  abfcnce, 
on  account  of  the  fhortnefs  cf  the  time,  which 
prevented  his  afTembling  his  friends  a»d  valTak, 
without  whofe  affiftance  he  could  not,  with 
fefety,  venture  to  fet  himfelf  in  oppofition  to 
foch  a  powerful  antagonift.  For  tllis  reafon^  he 
defiFcd  the  court  to  ftop  proceeding,  and  pro- 
tefted,  that  any  fentence  which  fliould  be  pai^d 
at  that  time,  ought  to  be  deemed  iHegal  and 
void.  Bothwell,  on  the  other  hand,  infifted  that 
the  court  Ihould  inftantly  proceed  to  trial.  One 
of  Lennox's  own  letters,  in  which  he  craved  of 
the  Queen  to  profccute  tlie  murderers  without 
delay,  was  produc^il.  Cunningham's  objcftions 
were  over-ruled  ^'  and  the  jury,  confiding  of 
Peers  and  Barons  of  the  firft  rank,  found  Both- 
well  not  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Bothwcu  11  No  perfon  appeared  as  an  accufer,  not  a  finglr 
wrtnefs  was  examined,  nor  any  evidence  produced 
againlt  him.  The  jury,  under  thefe  circum- 
ftanccs,  could  do  nothing  elfe  but  acquit  him. 
Their  verdift,  however,  was  far  from  gratifying 
the  wifhes,  or  filencing  the  murmurs  of  the 
people,  fevery  circumftance  in  the  trial  gave 
grounds  for  fufpicion,  and  excited  indignation; 

i  Anderf*  voL  i,  1 55, 
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and  the  judgment  pronounced,  inftcad  of  being  *  ^^^  ^ 
2L  proof  of  BothweU's  innocence,  was  efteeincd  i^  -»!■  i^ 
an  argument  of  his  jguilt.    Pafquinades  and  libels      "•^^'* 
were  affixed  to  different  places,  expreffing  th« 
/entiments  of  the  public  with  theutmoft  virulence 
of  language. 

The  jury  themfelves  feem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  cenfure  to  which  their  proceedings  would 
be  expofed;  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
returned  their  verdidt  acquitting  fiothwell,  the 
Earl  of  Caithnefs  protcfted,  in  their  name,  that 
no  crime  (hould  be  imputed  to  them  on  that  ac- 
count, becaufe  no  accufer  had  appeared,  and  no 
proof  was  brought  of  the  indiftment.  He  took 
notice,  likewife,  that  the  ninth  inftcad  of  the  "" 
tenth  of  February  was  mentioned  in  the  indift- 
ment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder  had  been 
committed :  A  circumftance  which  diicovers 
the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  thofe  who  prepared 
the  indiftment ;  and  at  a  time  when  men  were 
difpoled,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  bt  fufpicioos 
gf  every  thing,  this  fmall  matter  contributed-to 
confirm  and  to  increafe  their  fufpicions^. 

Even  Bothwell  himfelf  did  not  rely  on  the 
judgment  which  he  had  obtained  in  his  favour, .a$ 
a  full  vindication  of  his  innocence.  Imniediately 
after  his  acquitul,  he,  in  comj)liance  with  a 
cuftom  which  was  not  then  obfolete,  publiijied  a 
writing,  in  which  he  offered  to  fight,  in  fingle 
Cpmbat,    any   Gentleman   of  good  fame,  .whQ 

>  Bothw.  jTriaU  Anderf,  vol,  iu  97,  '^c, 
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•  ^jy^  *  ihould  prcfumc  to  accufc  him  of  being  acceffary 

u->^»^i^  to  the  murder  of  the  King. 
'^  '*  Mary>  however,  continued  to  treat  him  as  if 

he  had  been  cleared  by  the  moft  unexceptionable 
and  fatisfaftory  evidence.  The  afcendant  he  had 
gained  over  her  heart,  as  well  as  over  her  coun- 
cils, was  more  vifible  than  ever;  and  Lennox, 
^  who  could  not  exped  that  his  own  perfon  would 
be  fafe  in  a  country  where  the  murderer  of  his  fon 
had  been  abfolved,  without  regard  to  juftice; 
and  loaded  with  honours,  in  contempt  of  de« 
ccncys  fled  with  precipitation  towards  £ng« 
landi. 

mMt'hdL  '^^^  ^^y^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^'  ^  Parliament  was 
^Fdi  M-  held,  at  the  opening  of  which  the  Queen  diftin- 
guifhed  Bothwell,  by  appointing  him  to  carry 
the  fceptre  before  her  ".  Moft  of  the  afts  pafled 
in  thi^  Affembly  were  calculated  on  purpofc  to 
ftrengthen  his  party,  and  to  promote  his  defigns. 
He  obtained  the  ratification  of  all  the  pofiefiions 
and  honours  which  the  partiality  of  the  Queen 
had  conferred  upon  him;  and  the  aft  to  that 
cfFeft  contained  the  ftrongeft  declarations  of  his 
faithful  fervices  to  the  Crown  in  all  times  paft. 
The  furrender  of  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh  by 
Mar  was  copfirmed.  The  law  of  attainder  againfl: 
Huntly  was  repealed,  and  he  and  his  adherents 
were  reftored  to  the  eftates  and  honours  of  their 
anceftors.  Several  of  thofe  who  had  been  on  the 
jury  which  acquitted  him,  obtained  ratifications 
of  the  grants  made  in  their  favour ;  and  as  paf- 

'  Keith,  378,  Note  (dj.  «»  Id.  ibid. 
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quinadcs  daily  multiplied,  a  l|li  pafled,  whereby 
thoie,  into  whofe  hands  any  paper  of  that  kind 
fell,  were  connmanded  indantly  to  deftroy  it| 
aqd  if,  through  their  neglc<5t,  it  ihould  be  al- 
lowed to  fpread,  thfey  were  fubjefted  to  a  capiul 
punifliment,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  the  original  authors ". 
*    But  the  abfolute  dominion  which  Bothwell  j^^m.^J^We 

law  in  ft- 

had  acquired  over  Mary's  mind,  appeared  in  the  ^onrofthe 
cleared  manner,  by  an  aft  in  favour  of  the  Pro-  uon! 
teftant  religion,  to  which,  at  this  time,  fhe  gave 
her  affent.  Mary's  attachment  to  the  Romifh 
faith  was  uniform  and  fuperftitious  j  fhe  had 
never  laid  afide  the  defign,  nor  loft  the  hopes  of 
reftoring  it.  She  had,  of  late,  come  under  new 
engagements  to  that  purpofe,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe,  had  ventured  upon  fome  fteps 
more  public  and  vigorous  than  any  (he  had  for* 
merly  taken/  But  though  none  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  were  unknown  to  Bothwell,  there 
were  powerful  motives  which  prompted  him,  at 
this  jun6kure,  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
Proteftants,  by  exerting  himfelf  in  order  to  pro* 
cure  for  them  fome  additional  fecurity  in  the 
cxercife  of  their  religion.  That  which  they  eri*  * 
joyed  at  prefent,  was  very  precarious,  being 
founded  entirely  on  the  royal  proclamation  if- 
fued  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  in  Scot- 
land, which,  in  exprefe  terms,  was  declared  to 
be  only  a  temporary  regulation.  From  that 
period,  neither  the  felicitations  of  the  General 

^  Keith,  380, ,    :  _ 
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•  oo  K  Aflcrpblics  of  the  Church,  nor  the  intrtatics  of 
'um-S^^  her  people,  could  extort  from  Mary,  any  concef- 
»5*7-  fion  in  favour  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  on 
which  the  profeflbrs  might  reft  with  greater  con- 
fidence. This,  howeveri  by  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  Bothwcll,  they  now  obtained.  An 
aft  was  paflcd  in  this  Parliament,  repealing  all 
the  laws  canon,  civil,  and  municipal,  adverfe  to 
the  Reformed  religion,  and  exempting  fuch  as 
had  embraced  it  from  the  penalties  to  which 
they  might  have  been  fubjefted  by  thefe  laws, 
cither  on  account  of  their  paft  conduft  or  prefent 
profcflion  i  declaring,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their 
perfons,  eftates,  honours,  and  benefices,  were 
taken  under  public  proteftion  againft  every  court, 
civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  that  might  attempt  to 
poleft  them  on  account  of  their  religious  fcnti- 
raents.  Thus  the.Proteftants,  inftead  of  holding 
their  facrcd  rights  by  no  better  tenure  than  a 
declaration  of  royal  indulgence,  which  might  be 
revoked  at  pleafure,  obtained  legal  and  parlia* 
mentary  proteftion  in  the  exercife  of  their  re* 
ligion.  By  prevailing  on  the  Queen. to  affent  to 
this  law,  Bothwell  feems  to  have  flattered  him- 
fclf  that  he  would  acquire  fuch  merit  both  with 
the  clergy  and  with  the  people,  as  might  induce 
them  to  favour  his  ambitious  fcheix^e^,  and  to 
ponniye  at  yfh^t  he  had  done,  or  might  do,  in 
prdcr  to  ^ccomplifb  them.  TlieProteftants,  ac- 
fprdiagly,  though  diis  aft  was  far  fFom  amount- 
jng  to  a  legal  e|kbli|hment  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  fecm  to  have  confidered  it  as  an  additional 
fepurity  of  f^c|>  imDortaqce^  (hat  if  was  pub- 
?  JilhccT 
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lifhed  anAortg  the  laws  cna£led  in  a  Parliamrat  *  9^^  ^ 
held  towards  the  clofe  of  this  year^  under  very  u.— ^^^ 
different  leaders  •.  '^^^* 

♦Every  ftep  taken  by  Both  well  had-hirhertfe  J^t'irho. 
been  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs  which  his  moft  «^»«  "«*^'« 

'  \  to  rpfom- 

fanguine  mend  him 

bind  to  'bd 

•  I  am  indebted  to  tRe  accuracy  of  Bir  David  Dalrymple,  Qi«e'»« 
for  pointing  out  (Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland^  di.  9.) 
a  conliderable  error  into  ivhirh  I  had  fallen  with  rcfjpe^  to 
this  a£l,  by  fuppofing  it  to  be  fo  favourable  to  the  do^rinc 
of  the  Reformation,  that  the  Parliament  which  met  D^c.  15, 
could  fiibHitute  nothing  ftronger  or  more  explicit  in  its 
place,  and  thought  it  fufficfent  to  ratify  it  word  for  word. 
This  error  I  have  now  corre<5led  ;  but  after  confidcring  tli^ 
adl  with  particular  attention,  though  I  am  fatxsfied  that  it 
neither  eftabliihed  the  Reformed  religion  as  the  religion  of 
the  ftatC;  nor  al>p]ifhed  Popery,  yet  it  granted  fuch  new  an4 
legal  fecurity  id  the  Proteftants,'as  was  deemed,  in  that  agc^ 
an  acquifition  c£  great  value.  The  framers  of  the  law  feem 
xnanifeflly  to  have  viewed  it  in  that  light ;  after  reciting  **  that 
the  Queen,  fmce  her  arrival,  had  attempted  nothing  ccmtrary 
to  the  ftate  of  religion,  vrhich  ftie  found  publicly  and  univcr- 
fally  Handing,  on  which  account  flie  was  moft  worthy  to  b^ 
ferved^  hcmoured,  and  abeyedj  &c," — ^Che  ad  goes  on,  "that 
as  flxe  intends  to  co/itinue  the  fame  goodne£s  and  government 
in  all  times  coming,  the  profeflbrs  of  the  religion  aforeiaid  may 
and  (hall  have  occafion  topraifeGodforherhappy  andgracion^ 
government,  &c. ;  and  to  the  cffedl  that  the  profeifors  of  the 
religion  afor^faid  may  ai&ire  themfelves  to  be  in  full  furety 
thereof,  and  of  their  lands,  lives,  &c.  and  may  with  the  better 
will  jeopard  and  hazard  their  lives  and  goods  in  her  High* 
nefs's  fervice,  againft  all  enemies  to  her,  and  to  the  common- 
well  of  this  realm,  &c.  therefore  our  Sovereign,  with  the  ad« 
vice  of  the  whole  eftates  in  Parliament,  &c/' :  then  follow 
the  ilatutory  -eiaufbs  motioned  in  the  text.  The  intention 
of  paiHiig  the  a^  is^  apparent,  and  itis  drawn  tpvidb  great  art« 
This  art  is  peculiarly  maai&ft  in  the  concluding  clanfe.  In 
^cr  firft  proclamation  the  Queen  had  declared,  that  it  ihoold 

continue 
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ftnguine  wifhes  could  expcA«  He  had  entire1]f 
gained  the  Queen's  heart;  the  murder  of  the 
King  had  excited  no  public  commotion ;  he  had 
been  acquitted  by  his  peers  of  any  (hare  in  that 
crime  s  and  their  dccifion  had  been,  in  fome  fortj 
ratified  in  Parliament.  But  in  a  kingdom  where 
the  regal  authority  was  fo  extremely  limited,  and 
the  power  of  the  nobles  fo  formidable,  he  durft 
not  venture  on  the  la(t  adion,  towards  which  all 

continue  in  force  only  until  flic  fliould  take  final  order  con- 

.^eming  religion  with  the  advice  of  Parliament.     In  this  aft 

ihc  tntentiop  of  taking  further  order  concerning  religion  is 

inentionedy  probably  with  a  view  to  pleafe  the  Queen  ;  but 

it  is  worded  with  fuch  ftudied  dexterity,  that  the  protedioa 

granted  by  this  law  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  temporary, 

or  depending  upon  the  Queen's  taking  fuch  final  order,  ParL 

I  K.  Ja.  VI.  c.  31.     In  the  fame  light  of  an  important  ac- 

'  quifitlon  of  fecurity  to  the  Reformed  religion,  this  ad  is  re- 

prefented  by  the  Privy  Council  in  a  proclamation  ifTued  May 

23,  1567.     Keith,  571.     Mary's  principal  adherents,  in  a 

paper  fubfcribed  by  them  Sept,  12,  1568,  declare,  that  (he, 

**  by  the  advice  of  the  three  eftates,  had  fatisfied  the  defirc 

of  the  whole  nobility  in  an  aft  concerning  all  the  points  of 

religion  paCed.in  the  Parliament  held  April  1567.*'  Goodal, 

n.  357.     The  fame  is  aiferted  to  be  the  intentiox^  and  cfed 

of  this  Z&.  in  another  public  paper  in  the  year  1570.  Haynes, 

6^1.     From  coiiiidering  all  thefe  particulars,  one  need  not 

wonder  that  a  law  **  anent  caffing  (as  its  title  bears),  an- 

nulling^  and  abrogating  of  all  laws,  adbs,  and  conftitutions, 

canone,  civile,  and  municipal,  with  other  conftitutions,  con- 

trare  to.  the  religion  now  profeiEt  within  the  realme,"  con- 

iirmed  by  the  royal  aifent  of  the  Queen,  fliould  be  publiihed 

among  the  ftatutcs  iecuring  the  Proteftant  religion*     Wc 

find  accordingly,  in  a  very  rare  edition  of  the  afts  of  Parlia- 

lhent»  imprintit  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Lekprevik,  printar 

to  the  Kitg^s  Majeftie,  6  day  of  April  1568,  the  aft  of 

^pril  19  infertcd  among  the  afts  of  the  Regent's  Parliament 

bL  December. 
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his  ambitious  projefts  tended,  without  their  ap- 
probation. In  order  to  fecure  this,  he,  imme- 
diately after  the  diflblution  of  Parliament,  in-  Apriff9. 
vitcd  all  the  nobles  who  were  prefent  to  an  en* 
tcrtainment.  Having  filled  the  houfe  with  his_ 
friends  and  dependants,  and  furrounded  it  with 
armed  men  ^  he  opened  to  the  company  his  in- 
tention of  marrying  the  Queen,  whofe  confent,  he 
told  them,  he  had  already  obtained  ^  and  de* 
manded  their  approbation  of  this  match,  which, 
he  faid,  was  no  lefs  acceptable  to  their  Sovereign, 
than  honourable  tQ,himfclf  ^.  Huntly  and  Seaton, 
who  were  privy  to  all  Bothwell's  fchemes,  an4 
promoted  them  with  the  utmoft-  zeal;  the 
Popilh  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  abfolutely  devoted 
to  the  Qyecn,  and  ready  to  footh  all  her  paflions, 
inftantly  declared  their  fatisfadion  with  wh^t  he 
had  propofed.  The  reft,  who  dreaded  the  exor* 
bitant  power  which  Bothwcll  had  acquired,  and 
obferved  the  Queen's  growing  afFedion  towards 
him  in  all  her  aftions,  were  willing  to  make  a 
merit  of  yielding  to  a  meafure  which  they  could 
neither  oppofe  nor  defeat.  Some  few  were  con- 
founded and  enraged.  But,  in  the  end,  Bothwell, 
partly  by  promifcs  and  flattery,  partly  by  terror 
and  force,  prevailed  on  all  who  w(^re  prefent  to 
fubfcribe  a  paper,  which  leaves  a  deeper  ftain 
than  any  occurrence  in  that  age,  on  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  nation. 

This  paper  contained  the  ftrongeft  declarations 
of  Bothwell's  innocence,  and  the  moft  ample  ac« 

P  Good.  voL  ii.  141.  .^  Anderf.  voL  i.  94. 
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•  *|y9  ^  knowlcdgment  of  hts  good  fcrviqes  to  the  king- 
%m  ^.  *  ->  dom.  If  any  future  accufation  fiiould  be  brought 
*^^'  againft  him,  on  account  of  the  King's  naurdcr,  the 
fubfcribcrs  promifcd  to  ftand  by  him  as  one  t'nan> 
and  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunesun  his  de- 
fence. They  recommended  him  to  the  Queen  as 
the  moft  proper  perfon  <he  could  chi^fe  for  a 
hufband  ;  and  if  ftie  Ihould  condefcend  to  beftow 
on  him  that  mark  of  her  regard,  they  undertook 
to  promote  the  marriage,  and  to  join  him  with  all 
their  forces  in  oppofing  any. perfon  who  endea- 
voured to  obftrufl  it^  Among  the  fubfcribcrs 
of  this  paper,  we  find  fomc  who  were  the  Qgecn's 
chief  confidents,  others  who  were  ftrangers  to  bcr 
councils,  and  obnoxious  to  her  difpleafure ;  fomc 
who  faithfully  adhered  to  her  through  all  the  vi- 
cifiitudes  of  her  fortune,  and  others  who  became 
the  principal  authors  of  her  fuffcrings ;  fome  paf- 
fionatcly  attached  to  the  Romifti  fupcrftition,  and 
Others  zealous  advocates  for  the  Protpftant  faith '. 
No  common  intereft  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
iinitcd  men  of  fuch  oppofite  principles  and  parties, 
i«  recommending  to  their  Sovereign  a  ftep  fo  i_n- 
jurioDS  to  her  honour,  and  fo  fatal  to  her  peace* 
This  -ftrange  coalition  was  the  effedl  of  much  ar- 
tifice, and  muft  be  confidered  as  the  balded  and 
moft  mafterly  ftroke  of  BothweH's  addrefs.  It  is 
ob&rvable,  that  amidft  all  the  aUer<^tions  and 
mutual  reproaches  of  the  two  parties  which  arofc 
in  the  kiflgdQqfii,  this  unworthy  tranfaftion  is 
fcldom  mentioned.     Cqnfcifliis  on   both,  iider^ 

/.  And^f.  vftl.  i,  ^77t  '         .      •  K?itli,  ,582, 
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that  ■  in  this  particular  their  conduct  could  ill  *  ^^  * 
bear  examination,  and  would  redound  litrk  to  >— ^-l--i 
their  fame,  they  always  touch  upon  it  unwil-'       '^* 
lingly,  and  with  a  tender  hand,  feeming  defirous 
that  i-t  (hould  remain  in  darknefs,  or  he  buried 
in^  oblivion.     But  as  fo  many  perfons,  who,  both 
at  that  time,  and  ever  after,  pdfleffed  the  Queen*^ 
favour,  fubfcri bed  this  paper,  the  fufpicion  be- 
comes Iteong,  that  Boihwcirs  ambitious  hopes 
wcr«  neither  unknown  to  Mary,  nor  difapproved 
byhcr^ 

Thess 

t  Of  ail  the  different  fyftems  with  regard  to  this.tranfiK^lion, 
that  of  ^Camden  feems  to  be  the  lead  accurate,  and  the  worll 
founded.  He  fuppofes  that  Bothwell  was  hated  by  Murray, 
Mor^n,  &c.  who  had.been  hw  affociates  m  the  murder  of  the 
King,  and  that  Uiey  now  wanted  to  ruin  hinu  He  affirms,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  fubfcriptions  to  this  paper  were  ob- 
tained by  them  out  of  fear  that  Bothwell  might  fink  in  his 
liopes,  and  betray  the  whole  bloody  fecret,  404.  But  befides 
the  abfurdity  of  fuppofmg  that  any  man's  enemies  would 
contribute  towards  raifmg  him  to  fuch  high  dignity,  on  th^ 
Uncertain  hopes  of  being  able  afterwvds  to  deprive- him  of 
it ;  befidcs  the  impoffibility  of  accomplifliing  fuch  a  mar- 
riagei  if  it  had  been  either  unknown  to  the  Queen,  or  difa- 
greeable  to  hei'  i  we  may  obferyc  that  this  fuppofition  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  dire<a  teftimony  of  the  Queen  herfelf,  who 
afcribes  the  confent  of  the  nobles  to  Both  well's  artifices,  'Ofl^t 
purchafed  it  hy  gjifing  them  to  underfiand  that  «we  ^were  tovtint 
theretuith.  Anderf.  vol.  i.  94.  99.  It  would  have  been  na 
finall  advantage  to  Mary,  if  flie  could  have  reprefented  the 
confent  of  the  nobles  tfi  have  been  their  own  voluntary  deed. 
It  is  .ftill  more  furprifing  to  find  Lefly  afcribing  this  paper  ta 
Murray  arid  his  fadlion.  Anderf.  vol.  i.  26.  The  Biihop 
himlelf  was  one  of  the  peribns  who  fubfcribed  it.  Keith,  383. 
The  fcing's  commiflioners,  at  the  conference  held  at  Yods 
t5j68,  pretended  that  none  of  the  nobles,  except  the  Earl  of 
Huntly-f  wo'uld^  fubfcribe  this  paper  till  a  warrant  froni  the 
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These  fufpicions  arc  confirmed  by  the  moft 
direft  proof.  Melvil>  at  that  timc^  enjoyed  a 
confiderable  (hare  in  her  favour.  He^  as  well 
as  his  brother,  kept  a  fecret  correfpondence  in 
EngUnd  with  thofe  who  favoured  her  preten:- 
fions  to  that  Crown.  The  rumour  of  her  in* 
tended  marriage  with  JBothwell  having  fpread 
early  in  that  kingdom^  excited  universal  indig- 
nation ;  and  Meivil  received  a  letter  from  thence, 
which  reprcfentcd,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms>  what 
would  be  the  fatal  effedbs  of  fuch  an  iroprudent 
ftep.  He  put  this  letter  into  the  Queen's  hands, 
and  enforced  it  with  the  utmoft  warmth.  She 
not  only  difregardcd  thefe  remonftrances,  but 
communicated  the  matter  to  Bothwell  $  and  Mei- 
vil, in  order  to  fave  his  life,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  court,  whither  he  durft  not  return  till  the 
Earl's  rage  begai)  to  ab^tc  "•     At  the  fame  time, 

Eliza- 
Queen  was  produced,  by  which  they  were  allowed  to  ^So  i 
this  warrant  they  had  in  their  cuftodyy  and  exhibited.  An- 
derf.  vol.  iv.  part  2.  5.  This  differs  from  Buchanan's  ac- 
€Ount»  who  fuppofes  that  all  the  nobles  prefent  fubfcribed  the 
paper  on  the  1 9th ,  and  that  next  day  they  obtained  the  appro< 
bation  of  what  they  had  done,  by  way  of  fecurity  to  them- 
felves,  355. 

»  Mclv.  156.  According  to  Meivil,  Lord  Henries  like- 
wile  remonilrated  againft  the  marriage,  and  conjured  the 
Queen,  on  his  Tcnees,  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  fuch  a  dif- 
honourable  alliance,  i  ^6,  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  Her- 
lies  is  one  of  the  nobles  who  fubfcribed  the  bond,  April  19, 
Keith,  383.  2.  That  he  is  one4)f  the  witnefles  to  the  mar- 
riage articles  between  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  May  14. 
Good.  voL  ii.  61.  3.  That  he  fat  in  council  with  Bothwell, 
May  17.  Keith,  386.   But  this  re^onftrance  of  Lord  Hcrri^s 
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Elizabeth  warned  Mary  of  the  danger  and  infamy  ^  ^^^  ^ 
to  which  (he  would  expofe  herfelf,  by  fuch  an  in-  *_  ^-.^ 
decent  choice  :  but  an  advice  from  her  met  with      '^^^^ 
(till  lefs  regard  ""• 

Thuee  days  after  the  rifing  of  Parliament^  Bothweii 
Mary  iR^ent  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  in  order  ^ILn  b$* 
to  vifrt  the  Prince  her  fon.     Both  well  had  now  p"„*j,^^ 
brought  his  fchemes  to  full  maturity^  and  every 
precaution  being  taken  which  could  render  it 
fafe  to  enter  on  the  laft  and  dccifive  ftep,  the  na- 
tural impetuofity  of  his  fpirit  did  not  fufFer  him 
to  deliberate  any  longer.     Under  pretence  of  an 
expedition  againft  the  freebooters  on  the  borders, 
he  aflembled  his  followers ;  and  marching  out  of 
Edinburgh  with  a  thoufand  horfe,  turned  fuddenly 
towards  Linlithgow,  met  the  Queen  on  her  return  April  14. 
near  that  place^  difperfed  her  flender  train  without 
refinance,  feized  on  her  perfon,  and  conduced 
her,  together  with  a  few  of  her  courtiers,  as  a 
prifoner  to  his  c^ftlc  of  Dunbar.     She  expreffcd 
neit^ier  furprife,  nor  terror,  nor  indignation,  at 
fuch  an  outrage  committed  on  her  perfon,  and 

againft  the  marriage  happened  before  thofe  made  by  Melvil 
himfeff)  157.  MdviFs  remonftrance  niaft  have  happened 
fbme  time  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  for  after  c^- 
fending  Bothweii,  he  retired  from  court ;  he  allowed  his  rage 
tim^  to  fubfide,  and  had  again  joined  the  Queen,  when  fhe 
was  feized,  April  24.  158.  The  time  which  muft  have 
elapfed,  by  this  account  of  the  matter,  was  perhaps  fufficient 
to  have  gained  Herries  fx^om  being  an  oppofer  to  become  a 
promoter  of  the  marriage.  Perhaps  Melvii  may  have  com* 
mitted  fome  miftake  with  regard  to  this  fadt,  fo  far  as  relates 
to  Lord  Herries.  He  could  not  well  be  miftakcn  with  regaard 
to  what  himielf  did. 
""  Anderf.  vol.  i.  106, 
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*  ^«P  ^  fuch  an  infultoflrercd  to  her  authority,  but  fccmcd 
%^-».i-j  to  yield  without  ftruggle  or  regret  i^.  Melvil 
^s^*  y^^g^  at  that  time,  one  of  her  attendants  j  and  the 
officer  by  whom  he  was  feizcd,  informed  him,  that 
nothing  was  done  without  the  Queen's  own  con- 
fcnt*.  If  we  may  rely  oA  the  letters  publifhed 
in  Mary's  name,,  the  liclieme  had  been  communis 
cated  to  her,  and  every  ftep  towards  it  was  taken 
with  her  participation  and  advice  *. 

Both  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  thought  it  of 
advantage  to  employ  this  appearance  of  violence* 
It  afforded  her  a  decent  excufe  for  her  conduft; 
and  while  Ihe  could  plead  that  it  was  owing  to 
force  rather  than  choice,  Ihe  hoped  that  her  re- 
putation, among  foreigners  at  feaft,  would  efcape 
without  cenfure,  or  be  expofcd  to  lefs  reproach. 
Bothwell  could  not  help  diftrufting  all  the  mc* 
ihods  which  had  hitherto  been  ufed,  for  vindi- 
cating him  from  any  concern  in  the  murder  of 
the  King.  Something  was  ftill  wanting  for  his 
ftcurity,  and  for  quieting  his  guiky  fears.  This 
was  a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal^  '  By  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  the  moft  heinous  crime  muft  be 
mjcntioned  by  name  in  a  pardon,  and  then  all 
Icffcr  ofFences  are  deemed  to  be  included  ,undcr 
the  general  claufe,  an3  all  btber  crimes  wbatfr^ 
iver^.  To  feize  the  perfon  of  the  Prince,  is 
high  treafon ;  and  Bothwell  hoped,  that  a  pardon 
obtained  for  this  would  extend  to  every  thing  of 
which  be  had  been  accufed «. 

y  Keith,  383.        «  Melv.  158.        t  Good^vohii.  37. 
*  Pari.  6  Jac.  IV.  c.  62.        ^  Anderf.  voL  iv.  part  11.  6i. 
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'  BoTHWELL,  having  now  got  the  Queen^s  per- 
fon  into  his  hands,  it  would  have  been  unbe- 
coming either  a  politician  or  a  man  of  gallantry  it  diiorced 
to  have  delayed  corifummating  his  fchemcs.  The  own  ilfe. 
firft  ftep  towards  this  was  to  have  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Huntly's 
Mer,  diflblved.  In  order  to  accompliih  that,  in 
a  manner  conliftent  with  the  ideas  of  the  Queen 
on  one  hand,  and  with  the  fentiments  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  other,  two  different  proceflcs 
became  necelTary.  One  founded  on  the  maxims 
of  the  Canon  law,  the  other  accommodated  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Both  well,  ac« 
cordingly,  commenced  a  fuit,  in  his  own  name> 
in  the  fpiritual  court  of  the  Archbiihop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  the  jurifdidkion  of  which  the  Queen 
h^d  reftored,  by  a  fpecial  commiffion  granted  for  Apiii  27.^ 
this  purpofe,  and  pleaded,  that  Lady  Jane  and 
himfelf  being  coufms  within  the  prohibited  de* 
grees,  and  having  married  without  a  papal  dif* 
penfation,  their  union  was  null  from  the  begin* 
ning^    At  the  fame  time,   he  prevailed  with 

Lady 

5  In  her  own  time,  it  was  urged  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
Que6n*s  guilt,  that  (he  gave  her  confent  to  marry  the  huf* 
band  of  another  woman ;  and  the  charge  has  been  often  re« 
peated  fince.  But,  according  to 'Mary's  own  ideas,  confo- 
nant  to  the  principles  of  her  religion^  the  marriage  of  Both« 
well  with  Lady  Jane  Gordon  was  unlawful  and  void,  and  fhe 
confidei^ed  them  as  living  together  not.  in  the  hallowed  bonds 
of  matrimony,  but  in  a  ftate  of  criminal  intercourfe*  Both- 
well's  addrefies,  which  firuck  her  Proteftant  fubje^^s,  not 
only  as  indecent  but  flagitious,  could  not  appear  in  the  fame 
light  to  her ;  afid  tl|is  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the 

Vol,  It  F  f  crime 
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•  ^^^  ^  Lady  Jane  to  apply  to  the  Proteftant  court  of 
i^-,^^1— ^  CotnmilTanea  for  a  divorce,  on  account  of  kis 
'^^'*  having  been  guilty  of  adultery.  The  influence 
of  Bothwell  was  of  equal  weight  in  both  courts. 
In  the  courfe  of  four  days,  with  the  fame  in-^ 
decent  and  fufpicious  precipitancy,  the  one  dc* 
clared  the  marriage  to  be  illegal  and  null,  the 
other  pronounced  a  fentence  of  divorce  % 

While  this  infamous  tranfaftion  was  carrying 
on,  the  Queen  rcfided  at  Dunbar  j  detained  as 
a  prifoner,  but  treated  with  the  greateft  refpcft. 
^'J  3*  Soon  after  Bothwell,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
his  dependants,  condudbed  her  to  Edinburgh  i 
but,  inftead  of  lodging  her  in  the  Palace  of  Holy*^ 
rood^houfe,  he  conveyed  hereto  the  cafirle,  of 
which  he  was  governor.  The  difcontent  of  the 
nation  rendered  this  precaution  necefiary.  In  an 
houfe  unfortified,  and  of  eafy  accefs^  the  Queen 
might  have  been  reicued  without  difficulty  out  of 
his  hands.  In  a  place  of  flrength,  fhe  was  fe- 
cored  from  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

One  fmall  difficulty  ftill  remained  to  be  fat* 
knounted.    As  the  Queen  was  kept  in  a  fort  of 

crime  impated  to  her  of  havmg  liftened  to  them«  Bat  it 
will  not  exempt  her  from  the  charge  of  g)reat  imprudence  ill 
this  unfortunate  ftep.  Mary  was.  welt  acquainted  with  the 
ideas  of  her  fubjedtsy  and  knew  what  they  would  think  of  hef 
giving  e^  for  a  moment  to  the  courtfhip  of  k  man  htely 
married  under  her  own  eye,  in  the  church  of  her  palace^ 
Appendix,  No.  XX»  Every  confideration  fliouM  have 
reftrsuned  her  from  forming  this  union,  which  to  her  people 
jnuft  have  sq)peared  odious  and  ihockiag.  Remarks  on  the 
Hiftory  of  Scotland,  p^  199,  &c, 
•  Anderf.  i.  132.    Append,  No.  XX* 
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captivity  by  Bothwcll,  a  marriage  concluded  in  ^  ^^^  ^ 
that  condition  might  be  imputed  to  forccj  and  be  u,  ^^^<^ 
held  invalid.    In  order  to  obviate  this,  Mary  ap-      '5^^» 
peaired  in  the  Court  of  Seffionj  and,  in  prefence 
of  the  Chancellor,  afnd  other  judges,  and  fcveral 
of  the  nobility,  declared  that  fhe  was  now  at  full 
liberty;  and  though  Bothwell's  violence  in  feizing 
her  perfon  had,  at  firft,  excited  her  indignation^ 
yet  his  refpeftful  behaviour  fince  that  time,  had 
not  only  appeafed  her  refcntment,-  but  determined 
her  to  raife  |iim  to  higher  honours  ^ 
.  What  thefe  were,  foon  became  public.     The.  u  married 
title  of  Duke  of  Orkney  was  conferred  upoft  |^/cen. 
Bothwell ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  his  mzt^ 
riage  with  the  Queen,  which  had  {o  long  been  t6e 
obje£k  of  his  wifhes,  and  the  motive  of  his  crimes, 
was  folemni^ed.    The  ceremony  was  pcrfornied 
in  public,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Proteftant 
Church,  by  Adam  Bothwell  biihop  of  Orkney, 
qne  of  the  few  Prelates  who  had  embraced  the 
Reformation,  and  on  the  fame  day  was  celebrated 
in  private,  according  to  the  forms  prefcribed  by, 
the  Popifh  religion  ^.     The  boldnefs  with  which. 
Craig,  the  Minifter  who  was  commanded  tapub*^ 
liih  the  banns,  teftified  againft  the  defign ;  the 
fmall  number  of  the  nobles,  who  were  prefent  at 
the  marriage;  and  the  fullen  and  difrefpeftful 
fUence  of  the  people,  when  the  Queen  appeared, 
in  public  5  were  manifeft  fymptoms  of  the  vio-: 
lent  and  general  diflUtisfaftion  of  her  own  fub* 
je^s.    The  refufal  of  Du  Croc,  the  French  am- 
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■  ^^^  ^  balfador,  to  be  prcifent  at  the  nuptial  ccremotiy  of 
%m^^mmj  entertainment,  difcovers  the  fentiments  of  her 
'^^^'  allies,  with  regard  to  this  part  of  her  conduft; 
and  although  every  other  a6tion  in  Mary's  life 
could  be  juftified  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  or 
reconciled  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  this  fatal 
marriage  would  remain  an  inconteftible  proof  of 
her  ralhnefs,  if  not  of  her  guilt. 

Mary's  firft  care  was  to  offer  fome  apology 
for  her  condudt,  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
England*  The  inftruftions  to  her  ambafladors 
ilill  remain,  and  are  drawn  by  a  mafterly  hand. 
But  under  all  the  artificial  and  falfe  colouring  (he 
employs,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  not  only  that  many 
of  the  fteps  {he  had  taken  were  unjuftifiable,  but 
that  (he  herfclf  was  confcious  that  they  could  not 

be  juftified  **. 

« 

The  title  of  King  was  the  only  thing  which 
was  not  beftowed  upon  Bothwell.  Notwith- 
ftanding  her  attachment  to  him,  Mary  remem- 
bered the  inconveniences  which  had  arifen  from 
the  ra(h  advancement  of  her  former  hufband  to 
that  honour.  She  agreed,  however,  that  he 
ihould  fign,  in  token  of  confent,  all  the  public 
writs  ifTued  in  her  name*.  But  though  the 
Queen  withheld  from  him  the  title  of  King,  he 
po(rc(red,  neverthelefs,  regal  power  in  its  full 
extents  The  Queen's  perfon  was  in  his  hands; 
Ibe  was  furrounded  more  clofely  than  ever  by 
his  creatures  j  none  of  her  fubjefts  could  obtaiif 
audience  without  his  permiflion  i  and,  unlef&  in 

^  And.  i,  85^  *  Good,  ii.  60. 
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his  own  prcfence,  none  but  his  confidents  were 
permitted  to  converfe  with  her  ^.  The  Scottilh 
Monarchs  were  accuftomed  to  live  among  their 
fubjefts  as  fathers  or  as  equals,  without  diftiuft, 
and  with  little  ftate;  armed  guards  (landing  at 
the  doors  of  the  royal  apartment,  difficulty  of  ac^ 
cefs,  diilance  and  retirement,  were  things  un- 
known, and  unpopular* 

These  precautions  were  neceffary  for  fecuring  ^^"^**'®"'' 
to  Bothwell  the  power  which  he  had  acquired,  maftcr  of  ^ 
But,  without  being  mafter  of  the  perfon  of  the  ptrfon. 
young  Prince,  he  efteemed  all  that  he  had  gained 
to  be  precarious  and  uncertain.  The  Queen  had 
committed  her  fon  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar* 
The  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  that  nobleman  were 
too  well  known  to  expeft  that  he  would  be  wil- 
ling to  put  the  Prince  into  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  was  fo  violently  fufpefted  of  having  mur-. 
dercd  his  father.  Bothwell,  however,  laboured 
to  get  the  Prince  into  his  power,  with  an  anxiety 
which  gave  rife  to  the  blacked  fufpicions.  All 
his  addrefs,  ^s  well  as  authority,  were  employed 
to  perfuade,  or  to  force  Mar  into  a  compliance 
with  his  demands  ^  And  it  is  no  flight  proof, 
both  of  the  firmnefs  and  dexterity  of  that  noble- 
man, that  be  preferved  a  life  of  fo  much  importi- 
ance  to  the  nation,  from  being  in  the  power  of  a 
man,  whom  fear  or  ambition  might  have  prompted 
to  violent  attempts  againft  it. 

The  eyes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were  General lOr 
fixed,  at  that  time,  upon  the  great  events  which  which  the 

Qoeeo*s 

^  And.  i.  136.  *  Melv.  160.    Buch.  361.  Jijed! 
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•  ^^^  ^  had  happened  in  Scotland  during  three  months. 

i— i.^!— »  A  King  niurdered  with  the  utmofl:  cruelty^  in  the 
'^^^*  prinne  of  his  days,  and  in  his  capital  city  5  the 
perfon  fufpc6ted  of  that  odious  crime  fufFered  not 
only  to  appear  publicly  in  every  place,  but  ad- 
mitted into  the  prefence  of  the  Queen,  diftin- 
guiihed  by  her  favour,  and  intruded  with  the 
chief  dircftion  of  her  affairs  5  fubjefted  to  a  trial 
which  was  carried  on  with  mod:  (hamelefs  par- 
tiality, and  acquitted  by  a  fentence,  which  ferved 
only  to  confirm  the  fufpicions  of  his  guilt  5  di- 
vorced from  his  wife,  on  pretences  frivolous,  or 
indecent  s  and  after  all  this,  infteacf  of  meeting 
with  the  ignominy  due  to  his  adions,  or  the  pu- 
nifhment  merited  by  his  crimes,  permitted  openly, 
and  without  oppoQtion,  to  marry  a  Queen,  the 
wife  of  the  Prince  whom  he  had  afTalllnated,  and 
the  guardian  of  thofe  laws  which  he  had  been 
guilty  of  violating.  Such  a  quick  fuccefllon  of 
rncidents,  fo  Angular  and  fo  deteftable,  in  the 
Ipace  of  three  months,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  hiftory.  They  left,  in  the  opinion  of  fo- 
reigners, a  mark  of  ihfamy  on  the  charadter  of 
the  nation.  The  Scots  were  held  in  abhorrence 
all  over  Europe;  they  durft  hardly  appear  any 
where  in  public;  and  after  fuffering  fo  many 
atrocious  deeds  to  pafs  with  impunity,  they  were 
uniyerfally  reproached  as  men  void  of  courage, 
or  of  humanity,  as  equally  regardlefs  of  the  re* 
putation  of  their  Queen,  and  the  honour  of  their 
country  «. . 

«  Anderf.  vpl,  i.  128.  134.    Melv.  163.    Sjee  Appendix, 
No.  XXI. 
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These  reproaches  roufed  the  noblesj^  who  had  ^  ^^  ^ 
been  hitherto  amufcd  by  Bothwell^s  artifices,  or  l^  "^'^^-^ 
intimidated  by  his  power.  The  manner  in  which  Thenolio 
he  exercifed  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired,  ""^jj* 5e» 
his  repeated  attempts  to  become  mafter  of  the  a«dBoth- 
Prince's  perfon,  together  with  fome  ralh  thrcat- 
enings  againft  him,  which  he  let  fall  %  added  to 
the  violence  and  promptitude  of  their  refolutions. 
A  confiderable  body  of  them  afTembled  at  Stir- 
ling, and  entered  into  an  afTodation  for  the  de* 
fence  of  the  Prince's  perfon*  Argyll,  Athol,  Mar, 
Morton,  Glencairn,  Home,  Lindfay,  Boyd,  Mur- 
ray of  Tullibardin,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,   and 
Maitland  the  Secretary,  were  the  heads  of  this 
confederacy  *•     Stewart  Earl  of  Athol  was  re- 
markable for  an  uniform  and  bigotted  attachment 
to  popery ;  but  his  indignation  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  King,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  al- 
lied, and  his  zeal  for  the  fafety  of  the  Prince, 
overcame^  on  this  occafion,  all  confiderations  of 
religion,  and  united  him  with  the  niofl  zealous 
Proteftants.     Several  of  the  other  nobles  afted, 
without  queftion,  from  a  laudable  concern  for  the  . 

•fafety  of  the  Prince,  and  the  honour  of  their 
country.  But  the  fpirit  which  fome  of  them 
difcovered  during  the  fubfequent  revolutions, 
leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  that  antJlittion  or  rd- 
fentment  were  the  real  motives  of  thf  ir  conduft; 
and  that,  on  many  occafions,  while  they  were 
purfuing  ends  juft  and  ncceftary,  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  principles  and  paffioris  altogether  un- 
juftifiable. 

*  Melv.  i6i.  •  Keith,  394. 
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The  firft  accounts  of  this  league  filled  the 


Queen  and  Bothwell  with  great  confternation. 
They  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
nation^  with  rcfpedt  to  their  condufl: ;  and  though 
their  marriage  had  not  met  with  public  oppofi^ 
tioD)  they  knew  that  it  had  not  been  carried  on 
without  the  fecret  difguft  and  murmurings  of  all 
ranks  of  men.  They  forefaw  the  violence  with 
which  this  indignation  would  burft  out,  after 
having  been  fo  long  fupprelTed ;  and  in  order  to 
flaj  a8.  prepare  for  the  ftorm,  Mary  ifiued  a  proclama^ 
tion,  requiring  her  fubjefts  to  take  arms,  and  to 
attend  her  hufband  by  a  day  appointed.  At  the 
fame  time,  fhe  publifhed  a  fort  of  manifefto,  in 
which  Ihe  laboured  to  vindicate  her  government 
from  thofe  imputations  with  which  it  had  been 
loaded,  and  employed  the  ftrongeft  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  her  concern  for  the  fafcty  and  welfare  of  the 
Prince  her  fon.  Neither  of  thefe  produced  any 
confiderable  effcft.  Her  proclamation  was  ill 
obeyed,  and  her  manifefto  met  with  little  credits 
u^^h^  The  confederate  Lords  carried  on  their  prepa- 
to*D'"b'*  rations  with  no  lefs  aftivity,  and  with  much  more 
fuccefs.  Among  a  warlike  people,  men  of  fo 
much  power  and  popularity  found  it  an  cafy  mat- 
ter to  raifc  an  arniy.  They  were  ready  to  march 
before  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  were  in  a  condi^ 
tion  to  refill:  them.  The  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was 
the  place  whither  the  Queen  ought  naturally  to 
have  retired,  and  there  her  perfon  might  have 
been  perfeftly  fafe.     But  the  confederates  hadi 

p  Keith,  387,  395,  396. 
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fallen  on  means  to  (hake,  or  corrupt  the  fidelity  ^  ^^  ^ 
jof  Sir  Janmes  Balfour,  the  deputy  governor,  and  u  -yl.^ 
Bothwell  durft  not  commit  to  him  fuch  an  im-      *^^^* 
portant  trull.     He  conducted  the  Queen  to  the  Juaefi, 
caftle  of  Borthwickj  and  on  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Home,  with  a  body  of  his  followers,  before 
that  place,  he  fled  with  precipitation  to  Dunbar, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Queen  difguifed  in  men's 
clothes.      The  confederates   advanced  towards 
Edinburgh,  where  Huntly  endeavoured,  in  vain, 
to  animate  the  inhabitants  to  defend  the  town 
againft  them.     They  entered  without  oppofuion, 
^nd  were  inftantly  joined  by  many  of  the  citizens, 
whofe  zeal  became  the  firmeft  fupport  of  their 
caufe  % 

In  order  to  fct  their  own  conduft  in  the  moft 
favourable  light,  and  to  roufe  the  public  indig- 
nation againft  Bothwell,  the  nobles  publifhed  a 
declaration  of  the  motives  which  had  induced 
them  to  take  arms.  All  Bothwell's  paft  crimes 
were  enumerated,  all  his  wicked  intentions  dif- 
played  and  aggravated,  and  every  true  Scotfman 
was  called  upon  to  join  them  in  avenging  the  one, 
and  in  preventing  the  other'. 

Mean  while,  Bothwell  aflembled  his  forces  at 
Dunbar,  and  as  he  had  many  dependants  in  that 
corner,  he  foon  gathered  fuch  ftrength,  that  he 
•ventured  to  advance  towards  the  confederates. 
Their  troops  were  not  numerous  -,  the  fuddennefs 
and  fecrecy  of  their  enterprife  gave  their  friends 
at  a  diftance  no  time  to  join  them  1  and  as  it  does 

.  4  Keith,  398,  '  Anderf.  vol.  1.  128. 
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B  o  o  K  not  appear  that  they  were  fupported  either  witft 
i_,-^-  J  money  or  fed  with  hopes  by  the  Queen  of  Eng-* 
*^*^'      land,  they  could  not  have  kept  long  in  a  body. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Bothwell  durit  not  rifk  a 
delay.     His  army  followed  him  with  reluffcance 
in  this  quarrel,  and  ferved  him  with  no  cordial 
afiedion ;  fo  that  his  only  hope  of  fuccefs  was  in 
furprifing  the  enemy,  or  in  ftriking  the  blow  be- 
fore his  own  troops  had  leifure  to  recolle£b  them- 
fclvcs,  or  to  imbibe  the  fame  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  his  actions,  which  had  fpread  over  the 
reft  of  the  nation.  Thefe  motives  determined  the 
Queen  to  march  forward,  with  an  inconfiderate 
and  fatal  fpeed. 
•^*J°^^«»        On  the  firft  intelligence  of  her  approach,  the 
yainatbcoi.  confederates  advanced  to  meet  her.     They  found 
^**^'^       her  forces  drawn  up  almoft  on  the  fame  ground 
which  the  Englifh  had  occupied  before  the  battle 
of  Pinkie.     The  numbers  on  both  fides  were 
nearly  equal }  but  there  was  no  equality  in  point 
of  difcipline.  The  Queen's  army  conGfted  chiefly 
of  a  multitude,  haftily  aflembled,  without  courage 
or  experience  in  war.     The  troops  of  the  confe- 
derates were  compofed  of  Gentlemen  of  rank  and 
reputation,  followed  by  their  mod  trufty  depend- 
ants, who  were  no  lefs  brave  than  zealous  \ 
m^^dor*        ^^  Croc  the  French  Ambaflador,  who  was  in 
•tumpted,     the  field,  laboured,  by  negotiating  both  with  the 
Queen  and  the  nobles,  to  put  an  end  to  the  quar- 
rel without  the  eflfufion  of  blood.    He  reprefented 
to  the  confederates  the  Queen's  inclinations  to- 

■  Keitt,  401.  <  Cald.  vol.ii.  48,  49. 
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vrards  peace,  and  her  wiilingnefs  to  pardon  the  ®  ^^  ^ 
ofFences  which  they  had  committed.    Morton  re-  v  ^^^^mj 
plied  with  warmth,  that  they  had  taken  arms  not      '^^'' 
againft  the  Queen,  but  againft  the  murderer  of 
her  hufband ;  and  if  he  were  given  up  to  juftice, 
or  banifhed  from  her  prefence,  ihe  fhould  find 
them  'ready  to  yield  the  obedience  which  is  due 
from  fubjedts   to  their  Sovereign.      Glencairn 
added,  that  they  did  not  come  to  afk  pardon  for 
any  offence,  but  to  punilh  thofe  who  had  offended. 
Such  haughty  anfwers  convinced  the  ambaifador, 
that  his  mediation  would  be  ineffedual,  and  that 
their  paffions  were  too  high  to  allow  them  to  liften 
to  any  pacific  propofitions,  or  to  think  of  re-» 
treating  after  having  proceeded  fo  far  \ 

The  Queen's  army  was  poflcd  to  advantage, 
on  a  rifing  ground.  The  confederates  advanced 
to  the  attack  refolutely,  but  (lowly,  and  with  the 
caution  which  was  natural  on  that  unhappy  field. 
Her  troops  were  alarmed  at  their  approach,  and 
difcovered  no  inclination  to  fight.  Mary  endea- 
voured to  animate  them;  Ihe  wept,  (he  threat- 
ened, (he  reproached  them  with  cowardice,  but 
all  in  vain.  A  few  of  Bothwell's  immediate  at- 
tendants were  eager  for  the  encounter;  the  reft 
ftood  wavering  and  irrcfolute,  and  fome  began  to 
Ileal  out  of  the  field.  Bothwell  attempted  to  in- 
fpirit  them,  by  offering  to  decide  the  quarrel, 
and  to  vindicate  his  own  innocence  in  fihgle 
combat  with  any  of  his  adverfaries.  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  Murray  of  TuUibardin,  and  Lord  Lind- 

■  Kcith^  40  ^. 
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B  o  o  K  fay  contended  for  the  honour  of  entering  the  lifts 

V— yl— J  againft  him.     But  this  challenge  proved  to  be  a 

'^^^      mere  bravade.     Either  the  confcioufnefs  of  guilt 

deprived  Bothwell  of  his  wonted  courage,  or  the 

Queen,  by  her  authority,  forbad  the  combat ''. 

After  the  fymproms  of  fear  difcovered  by  her 
followers,  Mary  would  have  been  inexcufable, 
had  (be  hazarded  a  battle.  To  have  retreated  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy,  who  had  already  furrounded 
the  hill  on  which  fhe  ftood,  with  part  of  their  ca- 
valry, was  utterly  impradicable.  In  this  fituation> 
(he  was  under  the  cruel  neceffity  of  putting  her- 
felf  into  the  hands  of  thofe  fubje£bs  who  had  taken 
arms  againft  her.  She  demanded  an  interview 
/  with  Kirkaldy,  a  brave  and  generous  man,  who 
commanded  an  advanced  body  of  the  enemy. 
He,  with  the  confent  arid  in  the  name  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  promifed  that,  on  condition 
fhe  would  difmifs  Bothwell  from  her  prefence, 
and  govern  the  kingdom  by  the  advice  of  her 
nobles,  they  would  honour  and  obey  her  as  their 
Sovereign  y. 
Botiiwe*!  During  this  parley,   Bothwell  took  his  laft 

^^  .g«d  10  f^Y€wc\\  of  the  Queen,  and  rode  off  the  field  with 
a  few  followers.  This  difmal  reverfe  happened 
exadly  one  month  after  that  marriage  which  had 
coft  him  fo  many  crimes  to  accomplifti,  and  which 
leaves  fo  foul  a  ftain  on  Mary's  memory. 
Mary  ft.r-         ^g  f^^^  ^^  BothwcU  rctircd,  Mary  furrendered 

fenders  to  ^  ^  ,     ' 

tke  nobles,    to  Kirkaldy,  who  conduced  her  toward  the  con- 
federate army,  the  leaders  of  which  received  her 

*  Cald.  vol.  ii.  50.   -     f  Good,  vol.  ii.  164.     Melv.  165. 
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with  much  refpeftj  and  Morton,  in  their  name,  *  ^^  ^ 
made  ample  profeffions  of  their  future  loyalty  and  ^-,.^1,-^ 
obedience  *.  But  fhe  was  treated  by  the  common  '^^^^ 
foldiers  with  the  utmoft  infolence  and  indignity. 
As  Ihe  marched  along,  they  poured  upon  her  all 
the  opprobrious  names,  which  are  beftowed  only 
on  ^  the  loweft  and  moft  infamous  criminals. 
Wherever  fhe  turned  her  eyes,  they  held  up  be- 
fore her  a  ftandard,  on  which  was  painted  the 
dead  body  of  the  late  King,  ftretched  on  the 
ground,  and  the  young  Prince  kneeling  before  it, 
and  uttering  thefe  words,  "  Judge  and  revenge 
*'  my  caufe,  O  Lord  !'*>  Mary  turned  with  horror 
from  fuch  a  fhocking  fight.  She  began  already 
to  feel  the  wretched  condition  to  which  a  captive 
Prince  is  reduced.  She  uttered  the  moft  bitter 
complaints,  fhe  melted  into  tears,  and  could 
hardly  be  kept  from  finking  to  the  ground.  The 
confederates  conduced  her  towards  Edinburgh  i 
and  in  fpite  of  many  delays,  and  after  looking, 
with  the  fondnefs  and  credulity  natural  to  the  un- 
fortunate, for  fome  extraordinary  relief,  Ihe  ar- 
rived there.  The  ftreets  were  covered  with  mul- 
titudes, whom  zeal  or  curiofity  had  drawn  to- 
gether, to  behold  fuch  an  unufual  fcene.  The 
Queen,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  duftj 
and  bedewed  with  tears,  was  expofed  as  a  fpec- 
tacle  to  her  own  fubjeds,  and  led  to  the  Provoft's 
houfe.  Notwithftanding  all  her  arguments  and 
intreaties,  the  fame  ftandard  was  carried  before 
her,    and  the  fame  infults  and  reproaches  re- 

*  Good.  voL  ii.  165. 
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•  o  o  K  peatedS  A  woman^  young,  beautiful,  and  itk 
Ur-,-  _r  diftrefs^  is  naturally  the  obje£b  of  cotnpaflion. 
»5*7«  The  comparifon  of  their  prefcnt  mifcry  with 
their  former  fplendour,  ufually  foftens  us  in 
favour  of  illuftrious  fufferers.  But  the  people 
beheld  the  deplorable  fituation  of  their  Sovereign 
with  infenfibility ;  and  fo  ftrong  was  their  per* 
ifuafion  of  her  guilt,  and  fo  great  the  violence  of 
their  indignation,  that  the  fufFerings  of  their 
Queen  did  not,  in  any  degree,  mitigate  their  re-* 
fentment,  or  procure  her  that  fympathy>  which  is 
ff Idom  denied  to  unfbrtunate  Princes. 

*  Mely*  i66*    Bucb*  3$4« 
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TME  confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  fuch  »  o  o  it 
extremities  againft  their  Sovereign,  that  it  ,     ^' 
now  became  almoft  impoffible  for  them  either  to      1567. 
ftop  fhort,  or  to  purfue  a  courfe  lefs  violent.^  ^Intlf7ht 
Many  of  the  nobles  had  rcfufed  to  concur  with  ccrn'nV?h^ 
them  in  their  cnterprife;  others  openly  condemned  ^**"* 
it*    A  fmall  circumftance  might  abate  that  in- 
dignation with  which  the  multitude  were,  at  pre- 
fent,  animated  againft  the  Queen,  and  deprive 
them  of  that  popular  applaufe  which  was  the 
chief  foundation  of  their  power.   Thefe  confider- 
ations  inclined  fome  of  them  to  treat  the  Queen 
with  great  lenity* 

BvT,  on  the.  other  hand,  Mary*s  affeftion  for 
Bothwcll  continued  as  violent  as  ever  j  fhe  obfti- 
nately  rcfufed  to  hearken  to  any  propofal  fordif- 
,       .  folving 
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folving  their  marriage^  and  determined  not  to 
abandon  a  man>  for  whofe  love  Ihe  had  already 
facrificed  fo  much  *.     If  they  fliould  allow  her  to 
recover  the  fupreme  power,  the  firft  exertion  of  it 
would  be  to  recal  Both  well;  and  they  had  reafbn, 
both  from  his  refentment,  from  her  condu6k,  and 
from  their  own,  to  expcft  the  fevereft  effedls  of 
her  vengeance.   Thefe  confiderations  furmounted 
every  other  motive  5,  and  reckoning  themfelves  ab- 
folved,  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to  Both- 
well,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had  come 
under  when  flie  yielded  hcrfclf  a  prifoner,  they, 
without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed  her 
as  their  Queen,  and  without  confulting  the  reft 
of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  evening,  under  a 
They5iB.     ftrong  guard,  to  the  caftle  of  Lochlevin,  and 
ChkTb!"  figned  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas  the  owner 
of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prifoner.     This  caftle  is 
fituatcd  in  a  fmall  ifland,  in  the  middle  of  a  lake. 
Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  rela- 
.    tion  of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl  of 
Murray's  mother.     In  this  place,   under  ftrift 
cuftody,  with  a  few  attendants,  and  fubjefted  to 
the  infults  of  a  haughty  woman,  who  boaftcd 
daily  of  being  the  lawful  wife  of  James  V.  Mary 
fuffered  all  the  rigour  and  miferies  of  captivity^. 

Immediately  after  the  Queen's  imprifonment, 
the  confederates  were  at  the  utmoft  pains  to 
ftrengthen  their  party;  they  entered  into  new 
bonds  of  affociationj  they  aflumed  the  title  of 
Lords  Qftbejecret  Council,  and  without  any  other 

«Keith,4i9.445.449.  Melv,x67,  Sec  Append.  No.  XXII. 
*  Keith,  403.  Note' (^). 
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right,  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  whole  regal  ®  ^y^  ^ 
authority.     One  of  their  firft  afts  of  power  was  to  v-— y-— j 
fearch  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  fuch  as  had      '^^^* 
been  concerned  in  the  niurder  of  the  King.   This 
(how  of  zeal  gained  reputation  to  themfelves,  and 
threw  an  oblique  refleftion  on  the  Queen  for  her 
remiflhefs.   Several  fufpedted  perfons  were  feized. 
Captain  Blackadder  and  three  others  were  con- 
demned and  executed.     But  no  difcovery  of  im- 
portance was  made.  If  we  believe  fbme  hiftorians, 
they  were  convifted  by  fufficient  evidence.    If  w« 
give  credit  to  others,  their  fentence  was  unjuft,  and 
they  denied,  with  their  laft  breath,  any  knowledge 
of  the  crime  for  which  they  fufFered^ 

An  unexpefted  accident,  hoT^ver,  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mary's  enemies  what  they  deemed  the 
fulleft  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Bothwell  having 
left  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  a  caflcet,  contain- 
ing feveral  fonneis  and  letters  written  with  the 
Queen's  own  hand ;  he  now  fcnt  one  of  his  con- 
fidents to  bring  to  him* this' precious  depofite. 
But  as  his  meflfcnger  returned,  he  was  intercepted, 
and  the  calket  feized  by  Morton**.  The  contents 
of  it  were  always  produced  by  the  party,  as  the, 
snoft  ample  juftification  of  .their  own  conduft, 
and  to  thefe  they  continually  appealed  as  the 
moft  unanfwerablc  proof  of  their  not  having 
loaded  their  Sovereign  with  the  imputation  of 
imaginary  crimes  % 

.«  Cald.  vol.  ii.  53.     Grawf.  Mem,  35. 
**  Anderf.  vol.  ii,  92,     Good.  vol.  ii,  90, 
«  See  Diffcrtation  at  the  end  of  the  Hiftory. 
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B  o^o  ic  But*  xh^  confederates,  notwithftanding  theif 
u.i^-yl.1^  extraordinary  fuccefs,  were  ftUl  far  from  being 
Somj!.f  the  pcrfeftly  at  eafe.  That  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  nobks 
?ooJ''*h**  fhould  pretend  to  difpofe  of  the  perfon  of  their 
^a.  Sovereign,  or  to  affumc  the  authority  which  be- 
longed to  her,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
reft,  appeared  to  many  of  that  body  to  be  unpre- 
cedented and  prefumptuous.  Several  of  thefe 
were  now  aflembled  at  Hamilton,  in  order  to 
deliberate  what  courfe  they  (hould  hold  in  this 
difficult  conjunfture.  The  confederates  made 
fome  attempts  towaiyJs  a  coalition  with  them, 
but  without  efFed.  They  employed  the  media- 
tion of  the  Affembly  of  the  Church,  to  draw 
them  to  a  perfonal  interview  at  Edinburgh,  but 
with  no  better  fuccefs.  That  party,  however, 
though  its  numbers  were  formidable,  and  the 
power  of  its  leaders  great,  foon  loft  reputation  by 
the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour ;  all  its  con- 
fultations  evaporated  in  murmurs  and  complaints, 
and  no  fcheme  wis* concerted  for  obftruding  the 
progrefs  of  the  confederates ^ 

Elizabeth  There  appeared  fome  profpeft  of  danger  from 

lio7b«haif!  another  quarter.  This  great  revolution  in  Scot- 
land had  been  carried  on  without  any  aid  from 
Elizabeth,  and  even  without  her  knowledge  »^ 
Though  Hie  Was  far  from  being  difpleafed  at 
feeing  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or 
a  rival,  whom  fhe  hated,  reduced  to  dittrefs ;  fhc 
neither  wiftied  that  it 'ftiould  be  in  the  power  of 
the  one  faftion  entirely  to  fupprefs  the  other,  nor 

'  K^ith,  407.  .  ^  id.  415. 
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cbuld  ftie  view  the  tteps  taken  by  the  confederates  ®  ^^^  ^ 
Without  great  offence.    Notwithftanding  the  po-  ^  ■  J    ■» 
polar  maxims  by  which  fhe  governed  her  own      '^^^* 
fubjedls,  her  notions  of  royal  prerogative  were 
very  exalted.     The  confederates  had,  in  her  opi- 
nion, encroached  on  the  authority  of  their  Sove- 
reign, which  they  had  no  right  to  controul,  and 
had  offered  violence  to  her  perfon,  which  it  was 
their- duty  to  efteem  facred-     They  had  fet  a  dan^ 
gerous  example  to  other  fubjefts,  and  Mary's  cauic 
became  the  common  caufe  of  Princes^.     If  ever 
Elizabeth  was  influenced  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  by  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  rather* 
than  by  confiderations  of  intereft,  it  was  on  this 
occafion.     Mary,  in  her  prefent  condition,  de- 
graded from  her  throne,  and  covered  with  the 
ihfam^  attending  an  accufation  of  fuch  atrocious 
crimes,  could  be,  no  longer,  the  objeft  of  Eliza* 
beth'sjealoufy,  either  as  a  woman^  or  as  a  Queen* 
Sympathy  with  a  Sovereign  in  diflrefs  feems,  for 
a  momentj  to  have  touched  a  heart  not  very  fuf- 
ceptiblc  of  tender  fentiments;   and,  while  thefe 
were  yet  warm,  (he  difpatched  Throkmorton  into  June  j». 
Scotland,  with  power  to  negotiate  both  with  the 
Queen  and  with  the  confederates.      In   his  iri- 
ftruftions  there  appears  a  remarkable  folicitude 
for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even  for  her  reputation ; 
.  and  the  terms  upon  which  fhe  propofed  to  rc- 
cftablifh  concord  between  the  Queen  and  her 
fubjedts,  appear  to  be  fo  reafonable  and  well  di-  * 
gefted^  as  might  have  enfured  the  fafcty  and  hap- 

.    *  Xeith,  412.  415, 
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pincfs  of  both.  Zealous  as  Throkmorton  was  to 
accomplilh  this,  all  his  endeavours  and  addrefs 
*s^7*  proved  inefFedtuaU  He  found  not  only  the  con- 
federate nobles,  but  the  nation  in  general,  fo  far 
alienated  from  the  Queen,  and  fo  much  offended 
with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of  her  marriage 
with  the  reputed  murderer  of  her  former  hufband, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  liftening  to  any  propofition 
in  her  favour. 

During  the  ftatc  of  anarchy,  occafioned  by  the 
imprifonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  diffolution 
of  the  eftablilhed  government,  which  afforded 
fuch  ample  fcope  for  political  fpeculation,  four 
different  fchemes  had  been  propofed  for  the  fct- 
j:lement  of  the  nation.  One,  that  Mary  fhould 
be  replaced  upon  the  throne,  but  under  various 
and  RriSt  limitations.  The  fecond>  that  (he 
Ihould  refign  the  crown  to  her  fon,  and  retiring 
out  of  the  kingdom,  fhould  refide,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days,  either  in  England  or  in 
France.  The  third,  that  Mary  (hould  be  brought 
to  public  trial  for  her  crimes,  and  after  con- 
viAion,  of  which  no  doubt  was  entertained, 
fhould  be  kept  in  perpetual  inryrifonment.  The 
fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemnation,  capital 
punifhment  (hould  be  inflidted  upon  her.  Throk- 
morton, though  difpofed  as  well  Jby  his  awn  in- 
clination, and  as  in  conforrnipg  tcf  the  fpirit  of 
his  inftrudlions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light  moft 
favourable  to  Mary,  informed  hi$  Court,  that  the 
milder  fchemes,  recommended  by  Maitland  aloile, 
would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one  of  the 
more  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 
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In  juftification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates  ?  9^^  ^ 
maintained  that  Mary's  afFeftion  for  Bothwell  d  ■^^■■iw^ 
was  ftill; unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her;  '^^* 
that  Ihe  rejeded  with  difdain  every  propofal  for 
diflblving  their  marriage ;  and  declared,  that  Ihe 
would  forego  every  comfort,  and  endure  any  ex- 
tremity, rather  than  give  her  confent  to  that  mea- 
fure.  While  thefe  were  her  fentimcnts,  they  con- 
tended, that  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  as 
well  as  attention  to  their  own  fafety,  rendered  it 
neceffary  tb  put  it  out  of  the  Queen's  power  to 
reftore  a  daring  man,  exafperated  by  recent  inju- 
ries, to  his  former  ftation,  which  muft  needs 
prove  fatal  to  both.  Notwithftanding  their  foli- 
citude  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  Elizabeth, 
they  forefaw  clearly  what  would  be  the  efFeft,  at 
this  junfture,  of  Throkmorton's  interpofition  in 
behalf  of  the  Queen,  and  that  ihe,  elated  with 
the  profpeft  of  prbtedlion,  would  refufe  to  lifteri 
to  the  overture^  which  they  were  about  to  mak^ 
to  her.  For  this  reafon  they  peremptorily;  dt- 
nied  Throkmorton  accefs  to  their  prifoner;  and 
what  propofitions  he  made  to  them  in  her  behalf 
they  either  refufed  or  eluded'. 

Meanwhile  they  deliberated  with  the  utmoft  schemesof 
anxiety,  concerning  the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  jeme  nol 
and  the  future  difpofal  of  the  Queen's  perfon.  *»**^'* 
Elizabeth,  obfervrng  that  Throkmorton  made  no 
progrefs  in  his  negotiations  with  them,  and  that 
they  woiild  liften  to  none  of  his  demands  in  Mary's 
favour,  turned  towards  that  party  of  the  riobleg 

*  Keith,  417.  427,  *  ■ 
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■  ^^  ^  who  were  aflembled  at  Hamilton,  incited  them 
s— yl-^  to  take  arms  in  order  to  reftore  their  Queen  to 
*^^^'  liberty,  and  promifed  to  aflift  them  in  fuch  an  at-r 
tempt  to  the  utmoft  of  her  po>ver''.  But  they 
difcovcred  no  greater  union  and  vigour  than  for- 
merly, and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given  up 
all  concern  cither  for  their  Queen  or  their  coun- 
try, tamely  allowed  an  inconfiderable  part  of 
their  body,  whether  we  confider  it  with  refpedt  to 
numbers  or  to  power,  to  fettle  the  government 
of  the  kingdooT,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  Queen's 
perfon  at  pleafurc.  Many  cohfujtations  were  held, 
and  various  opinions  arofe  with  regard  to  each  of 
thefc.  Some  fecmed  defirous  of  adhering  to  the 
plan  on  which  the  confederacy  was  at  firft  formedi 
and  after  punilhing  the  murderers  of  the  King, 
and  diffolving  the  marriage  with  Both  well  i  after 
providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  young  Prince,  and 
the  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  religion  j  th^y  pror 
pofed  to  re-eftablilh  the  Queen  in  the  pofleffion 
of  her  legal  authority.  The  fuccef§  \yith  which 
their  arms  had  been  accompanied,  infpired  others 
with  bolder  and  more  defperate  thoughts,  and  no* 
thing  lefs  would  fatisfy  them  than  the  trial,  the 
condemnation,  and  punifhment  of  the  Queen  her- 
felf,  as  the  principal  confpirator  againft  the  life  of 
her  hufband,  and  the  fafety  of  her  Ton  * :  the  for- 
mer was  Maitland's  fyftem,  and  breathed  too 
much  pf  a  pacific  and  moderate  fpirit,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  temper  or  wifties  of  the  party. 
The  latter  was  recommended  by  the  clergy,  and 

^  Se.c  Appendix,  No.  XXIII.     *  Keith,  420, 42 1^422. 58?. 
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warmly  adopted  by  many  laics;  but  the  nobles  *  ^^  ^ 
durft  not,  or  would  not  venture  on  fuch  an  un*  l--^>^-j 
precedented  and  audacious  deed*".  '^  ^* 

Both  parties  agreed  at  laft  upon  a  fchcme,  Theyositge 
neither  fo  moderate  as  the  one,  nor  fo  daring  as  torefign^he 
the  other.    Mary  was  to  be  perfuaded  or  forced  to  ^ownment. 
refign  the  Crown;  the  young  Prince  was  to  be 
proclaimed  King,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  was 
to  be  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  during 
bis  minority,   with  the  name  and  authority  of 
Regent.     With  regard  to  the  Queen's  own  per- 
fon,  nothing  was  determined.     It  feems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  confederates  to  keep 
her  in  perpetual  imprifonment  5  but  in  order  to 
intimidate  herfelf,  and  to  overawe  her  partifans, 
^hey  ftill  referved  to  themfelves  the  power  of  pro- 
ceeding to  more  violent  extremes. 

It  was  obvious  to  forefee  difficulties  in  the  cxe-  ^ 
cution  of  this  plan*  Mary  was  young,  ambitious, 
high-fpirited,  and  accuftomcd  to  command.  To 
induce  her  to  acknowledge  her  own  incapacity  for 
governing,  to  renounce  the  dignity  and  power 
which  fhe  was  born  to  enjoy,  to  become  depend* 
ant  on  her  own  fubjeds,  to  confent  to  her  own 
bondage,  and  to  inveft  thofe  perfbns  whom  fhe 
ponfidered  as  the  authors  of  all  her  calamities 
with  that  honour  and  authority  of  which  fhe  her- 
felf was  flripped,  were  points  h^rd  to  be  gained, 

^  The  intention  of  putting  the  Queen  to  d^ath  feems  to 
have  been  carried  on  by  fome  of  her  fubje<fls :  at  this  tim?  w^ 
often  find  Elizabeth  boafting  that  Mary  owed  her  life  to  her 
interpofition.  Digges's  CompL  Amb.  14,  3cc.  See  Appends 
^o.XVIJI. 
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B  o  o  K  Thcfc,  however,  the  confederates  attempted, 
y_  -J-,^  and  they  did  not  want  means  to  infiire  fuccefs. 
»s^7.  Mary  had  endured,  for  feveral  weeks,  all  the  hard- 
Ihips  and  terror  of  a  prifon  j  no  profpcft  of  liberty 
iappeared;  none  of  her  fubjefts  had  either  taken 
arms,  or  fo  much  as  folicited  her  relief";  no  per- 
fon,  in  whom  (he  could  confide,  was  admitted  into 
her  prefence;  even  the  Ambafladors  of  the  French 
King,  and  Queen  of  England,  were  refufed  ac- 
cefs  to  her.  In  this  folitary  ftate,  without  a  coun- 
fellor  or  a  friend,  under  the  prefFure  of  diftrefs 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  danger,  it  was  natural  for 
.  a  woman  to  hearken  almoft  to  any  overtures.  The 
confederates  took  advantage  of  her  condition  and 
of  her  fears.  They  employed  Lord  Lindfay^  the 
fierceft  zealot  in  the  party,  to  communicate  their 
fcheme  to  the  Queen,  and  to  obtain  her  fubfcrip^ 
tion  to  thbfe  papers  which  were  neceflfary  for  ren-» 
dering  it  effcdual.  He  executed  his  oommiffioA 
with  harfhnefs  and  brutality.  Certain  death  was 
before  Mary's  eyes  if  fhe  refufed  to  comply  with 
his  demands.  At  the  fame  time  flic  was  in- 
formed 'by  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  in  name  of  AthoJ, 
Maitland,  and  Kirkaldy,  the  ptrfons  anfiong  the 
confederates  who  were  moft  attentive  tjq  her  in* 
tereft,  that  a  resignation  extorted  by  fear,  and 
granted  during  hier  imprifonment,  was  void  iri 
law,  and  nnttght  be  revoked  as  foon  as  fte  reco- 
vered liberty.  Throkmorton,  by  a  note  which  he 
found  means  of  conveying  to  her,  fuggefted  the 
fame  things     Deference  to  their  opinion,   as 

»  Keith,  425.  •  Id.  ibid.  Note  r^^.    Melv*  169.      * 
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well  as  concern  for  her  own  fafety,  obliged  her  ^  ^^  ^ 
to  yield  to  every  thing  which  was  required,  and  u-/i»i— 1 
to  fign  all  the  papers  which  Lindfay  prefented  to      '^^ 
her.     By  one  of  thefe,  (he  refigned  the  Crown, 
renounced  all  Ihare  in  the  governnient  of  the 
kingdom,  and  confented  to  the  coronation  of  the 
young  King.      By  another,   fhe  appointed  the  J«ijf»i«   . 
Earl  of  Murray  Regent,  and  conferred  upon  him 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  that  high  office'. 
By  a  third,  flie  fubftituted  ibme  other  noblemen 
in  Murray's  place,  if  he  fho'uld  refufe  the  ho- 
nour which  was  defigned  for  him.     Kifary,  when 
Ihe  fubfcribed  thefe  deeds,  was  bathed  in  tears; 
and  while  (he  gave  away,  as  it  were  with  her 
own  hands,  the  fceptre  which  fhe  had  fwayed  Co 
long,  flic  felt  a  pang  of  grief  and  indignation^ 
one  of  the  fevereft,  perhaps,  which  can  touch  the 
human  heart  p. 

The   confederates  endeavoured  to  give  this  jamwvf, 
refignation  all  the  weight  aTid  validity  in  theif  andMumy 
power,  by  proceeding  without  delay  to  crown  ^n[*''^" 
the  young  Prince.   The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  Stirling,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  witK 
much  folemnity,  in  prefence  of  all  the  nobles  of 
the  party,  ^  confiderable  number  of  lelTer  barons,: 
^nd  a  great  affembly  of  the  people.     From  that 
time,  all  public  writs  were  iflued,  and  the  gOr 
vernment  carried  on  in  name  of  James  VI  ^. 

No  revolution  fo  great  was  ever  efFefled  with 
more  eafe,  or  by  means  fo  unequal  to  the  end.  In 
a  warlike  age,  and  in  lefs  time  than  two  montbsj 

•>  Keith,  430.    Crawf.  Mem.  38.*  q  Keith,  437- 
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a  p^rt  of  the  nobjes,  who  neither  pofleflcd  the 
chief  power,  nor  the  greateft  wealth  in  the  na- 
'^^      tion,  and  who  never  brought  three  thoufand  men 
into  the  field,  feized,  jmprifoned,  and  dethroned 
their  Queen,  and  without  fhedding  a  fingle  drop 
of  blood,  fet  her  fon,  an  infant  qf  a  year  old,  on 
the  throne, 
IttafeaiQit        During  this  rapid  progrefs  of  the  confederates, 
^u€^        the  eyes  of  all  the  nation  were  turned  on  them 
with  aftonifhmenti  and  various  and  contradidjtory 
epinions  were  formed  concerning  the  extraordj^ 
nary  fteps  which  they  had  taken. 
.    Even  under  the  ariftocratical  fprrn  of  govern^ 
mcnt,  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  faid  the  fa- 
vourers of  the  Queen,  and  notwithftanding  the 
exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  Prince 
poffefles  confiderable  power,  and  his  .perfon  h 
treated  with  great  veneration.     No   encroach-^ 
ments  fliould  be  made  on  the  former,  and  no  in- 
jury offered  to  the  latter,  but  in  cafes  ^here  the 
liberty  and  happinefs  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
fccured  by  any  other  nrj^ans.     Such  cafes  feldom 
cxift,  and  it  belongs  not  to  apy  part,  but  to  the 
wholei  or  at  leaft  to  a  majority  of  the  fociety,  tq 
judge  of  their  exiftence.     By  what  a£tioa  cpuld 
.  it  be  pretended  that  Mary  had  invaded  the  right$ 
or  property  of  her  fubj efts,  or  ^yhat  fcheme  had 
fhe  formed  againft  the  liberty  and  conftitution  of 
the  kingdom  ?  Were  fears,  and  fufpicions,  and 
furmifes,  enough' to  juftify  the  imprifoning  and 
the  depofing  a  Queen,  to  whom  the  Crown  de- 
fccnded  from  fo  long  a  race  of  Monarchs  ?  The 
principal  author  of  whatever  was  reckoned  culr 
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pablc  in  her  CQnduft,  was  now  driven  from  her  5  9^  o  k 
prpfence-  The  murderers  of  the  King  might 
have  been  brought  to  condign  punifhment,  th^ 
fafcty  of  tl^e  Pfincc  have  been  fecured,  4nd  the 
Proteflant  religion  have  been  eftabliihed,  withpuf 
wrefting  the  fceptre  out  of  her  hands,  or  conr 
jdemning  her  to  perpetual  imprifonmcnt.  What- 
ever right  a  free  Parliament  might  have  had  to 
proceed  to  fuch  a  rigorous  cpnclufion,  or  what- 
ever name  its  determinations  might  have  merited^ 
a  fentence  of  this  nature,  paffed  by  a  fmall  parf 
of  the  nobility,  without  acknowledging  or  con^ 
fulting  the  reft  pf  the  nation,  muft  be  deemed  ^ 
Rebellion  againft  the  government,  and  a  conlpiT 
racy  againft  the  pprfon  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  pajtifans.  of  the  confederates  reafoned  very 
difFerently.  It  is  evident,  faid  they,  that  Mary 
either  previoufly  g^ve  confent  to  the  King's  mur- 
jdiqr,  or*  did  afterwards  approve  of  that  horrid 
aiSlion,  Her  attachment  to  Bothwell,  the  powers 
and  honpurs  with  which  (he  loaded  him,  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ihe  fuffered  his  trfal  to  be  carried 
pn,  and  the  indecent  fpeed  with  which  flie  mar- 
ried a  man,  ftained  vsrith  fo  many  crimes,  railc 
flrong  fufpicipns  of  the  former,  and  put  the  latter 
bcyon4  all  doubt.  To  have  fufFered  the  fu- 
preme  power  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  an  am- 
bitipus  man,  capable  of  the  moft  atrocious  and 
defperate  aftions,  would  have  been  difgraceful  to 
the  nation,  dilhonourable  to  the  Queen,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Prince.  Recourfe  was,  there- 
fore, had  to  arms. '  The  Queen  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  a  hufband,  fo  unworthy  of 
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»  o^^  ^  hcrfelf.    But  her  affcdion  toward  him  ftiH  con- 
tinuing unabated;  her  indignation  againft  the 


authors  of  this  fcparation  being  vifible,  ^  and 
often  cxprcfled  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  -,  they,  by 
rcftorirtg  her  to  her  ancient  authority,  would 
have  armed  her  with  power  to  deftroy  themfelves, 
have  enabled  her  to  recall  Bothwell,  and  have 
afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  purfuing  fchcmes 
fatal  to  the  nation  with  greater  cagernefs,  and 
with  more  fuccefs.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained, 
but  by  one  bold  aftion  to  deliver  themfelves  and 
their  country  from  all  future  fears.  The  expe- 
dient they  had  chofcn  was  no  lefs  refpedtful  to 
the  royal  blood,  than  ncceflary  for  the  public 
fafety.  While  one  Prince  was  fet  afide  as  inca- 
pable of  governing,  the  Crown  was  placed  on  his 
head  who  >fras  the  undoubted  reprefentative  of 
their  ancient  Kings. 

Whatever  opinion  pofterity  may  form  on 
comparing  the  arguments  of  the  two  contending 
parties,  whatever  fentiments  we  may  entertain 
concerning  the  juftice  or  neceffity  of  that  courfe 
wluch  the  confederates  held,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  conduft,  fo  far  as  regarded  themfelves, 
was  extremely  prudent.  Other  expedients,  lefs 
rigorous  towards  Mary,  might  hav^  been  found 
for  fettling  the  nation  j  but,  after  the  injuries 
Which  they  had  already  offered  the  Queen,  there 
Was  none  To  cffeftual  for  fecuring  their  own  fafety, 
or  perpetuating  thtir  own  power. 

To  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  tht  conduct  of 

the  confederate's  appeared  not  only  wife,  but  juflr. 

The  King's  acccffion' to  the  throne  was  every 
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where  proclaimed,  and  his  authority  fubmitted  to 
without  oppofition.  Though  fcveral  of  the  nobles 
were  ftill  aflembled  at  Hamiltonj  and  feemed  to  '*^^' 
be  entering  into  fonme  combination  againft  his  go- 
vernment, an  aflTociatlon  for  fupport;ing  it  was 
formed,  jind  figned  by  fo  many  perfons  of  power 
and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as  entirely 
difcouraged  the  attempt  'i 

The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Murray^  about  this  Mumft^ 
time,  added  ftrength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a 
regular  and  finifhed  form.  Soon  after  the  murder 
of  the  King,  this  noblenlan  had  retired  into 
France,  upon  what  pretence  hiftorians  do,  npt 
mention.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  had 
held  a  clofe  correfpondcnce  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and,  at  their  defire,  he  now  returned. 
He  feemed,  at  firft,  unwilling  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  Regent.  This  hefitation  cannot:  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  fcruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor 
the  ambition  which  entitled  him  to  alpire  to  this 
high  dignity.  He  bad  received  the  firft  accounts 
of  his  promotion  with  the  utmoft  fatisfaftion ; 
but  by  appearing  to  continue  for  fome  days  in 
fufpenfe,  he  gained  time  to  view  with  attention 
the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  a€bi  to  balance 
the  ftrength  and  refources  of  the  two  contending 
faftions,  and  to  examine  whether  the  foundation 
on  which  his  future  fanie  and  fuccefs  muft  reft, 
were  found  and'firm. 

Before  he  declared  his  final  refolution,  ;te 
waited  on  Mary  at  Lochlevin.     This  vifit,  to  a 

»  Andcrf.  vol.  ii.  231.      • 
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B  0  0  k  .^ftcr,  and  a  Queen,  ih  a  prifon,  from  which  hd 
c— .y!— ,;  had  neither  any  intention  to  relieve  her,  nor  td 
*^^*  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her  confinement,  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  circumftances  which  dif^- 
tover  the  great  want  bf  delica'cy  and  refinennient 
in  that  age.  Murray,  who  was  naturally  rough 
and  uhcOU/tiy  in  hii  rhanner',  expoflulated  fo 
warmly  with  the  Q^een  concerning  her  pad  con- 
du£t,  and  charged  her  faults  fo  horrie  upon  her, 
that  Mary,  who  had  flattered  herfelf  with  more 
gentle  and  brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted 
into  tears,  and  abandoned  herfelf  entirely  to  de- 
Ipair^  This  interview,  from  which  Murray 
could  reap  no  political  advantage,  dnd  wherein 
he  difcovered  a  Ipirit  fo  fevere  and  unreleritingj 
rnay  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  bitter  circum- 
ftances in  Mary's  life,  and  Is  certaihly  one  of  tht 
moft  unjuftifiable  fteps  ih  his  conduft^ 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lbchlevln,  Murray 
Aognft  M»    accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  aft 

in  that  charafter  without  oppofition. 
rite  of  '  Amidst  fo  many  great  and  unexpefted  event$, 
Bothweii.  ^1^^  f^^^  ^f  Bothwell,  the  chief  caufe  of  therh  all, 
hath  been  alnrloft  forgotten.  After  his  flight 
from  the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  fome  time 
among  his  vaffals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
baf.  But  finding  it  impoflible  for  him  to  make 
head,  in  that  country,  againft  his  cneniies,  or 
evert  fo  fecure  himfelf  from  their  purfuit,  he 
fled  for  flielter  to  his  kinfmari  the  Bifliop  of' 
Murray  s  and  when  he,  overawed  by  the  confc- 

•  Keith,  ^6.  *  Ibid-  445^  44^;^ 
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derates,  was  obliged  to  abandon  hirri,  he  retired  book 
to  the  Orkney  Ifles.  Hunted  from  place  to  ^,  -^-y'.^,^ 
place,  deferted  by  his  friends,  and  accompanied  '^^7* 
by  a  few  retainers,  as  defperate  as  hiiiifelf,  he 
fiifFered  at  once  the  miferies  of'  irifanny  and  of 
want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a  courfe 
which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a  few 
fmall  fhips,  which  had  accompanied  him  froni 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  cve'ry  veffel  ^hich  fell  in 
his  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  fubfiftence  for 
himfelf  and  his  followers  by  piracy,.  iCirkaldy 
and  Murray  of  TuHibardin  were  fent  out  againlt 
him  by  the  confederates;  and  fufprifing  hinfi 
while  he  rode  at  anchor,  fcattered  his  fmall  fleet, 
took  a  part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a 
fingle  Ihip  towards  Norway.  On  that  coaft,  hd 
fell  in  with  a  vcflH  richly  laden,  and  imniifcdiately- 
attacked  it;  the  Norwegians  failed  with  armed 
boats  to  its  afflftance,  and  after  ^  defperate  fight^ 
Bdthwell  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prifoners^ 
His  name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  arid 
he  was  treated  at  firft  with  all  the  indignity  and 
rigour  which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited. 
His  real  charafter  was  foon  difcovered,  and' 
though  it  faved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  aflbciates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardlhips  of  his  imprifonment.  He  languifhed 
ten  years  in  this  unhappy  condition;  melancholy'  - 
and  dcfpair  deprived  him  of  reafon,  and  at  laft' 
he  ended  his  days,  unpitied  by  his  countrymen, 
aod  unaffiftcd  by  ftrangcrs ».     Few  men  ever  ac- 

*»  Melv-i68.'  ' 
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GomplUhcd  their  ambitious  projefts  by  worfe 
meansj  or  reaped  from  them  lefs  fatisfaftion. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  reftlcfs  and  entcr- 
prilingj  full  of  danger  and  of  viciflitudes.  His 
enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  attained 
by  fo  many  crimes,  was  extremely  fhort  j  imbit- 
tercd  by  much  anxiety,  and  difquieted  by  many 
fears.  In  his  latter  years,  he  fuffcred  the  moft 
intolerable  calamities  to*  which  the  wretched 
are  fubjed:,  and  from  which  perfons  who  have 
moved  in  fo  high  a  fphere  are  commonly  ex- 
empted. 

^*?^**'.  «  Thb  good  cffefts  of  Murray's  accefllon  to 
admio^f '  the  Regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  form- 
^"*  ing  for  the  Queen  was  weak,  irrefolute,  and  dif- 

unitedj  ^nd  no  fooqer  was  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  fo  remark- 
able both  for  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than 
the  nobles,  of  whom  it  was  compofed,  loft  all 
hopes  of  g^^ining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  fe- 
parately  with  the  Regent.  So  many  of  them  were 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  King's  authority, 
that  icarce  any  appearance  of  oppofition  to  the 
eftabli(hed  government  was  left  in  the  kingdom. 
Had  they  adhered  to  the  Qjieen  with  any  firmnefs, 
ic  is  probable,  from  Elizabeth's  difpofition  at  that 
time,^  that  fbe  would  have  afforded  them  fueh  af- 
fiftance  as  might  have  enabled  them  tp  face  their 
cipemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared  fo  little 
vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that  fhe  was 
4i^ufaged  from  efpoufing  their  caufe;  and  the 
Rcgentj  taking  advantage  of  their  fitxiation,  ob* 
liged  theoi  to  fubmit  to  his  government,  without 
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granting  any  tcrms^  cither  to  thcmfelves  or  to 
the  Queen  '• 

The  Regent  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  ftrength 
in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  deputy  governor, 
furrendcred  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  as  the  • 
reward  of  his  treachery,  in  deferting  Bothwell 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  of  great  advantage  to 
himfelf.  The  Governor  of  Dunbar,  who  dif- 
covered  greater  fidelity,  was  foon  forced  to  capi- 
tulate ;  fomc  other  fmall  forts  furrcndered  without 
refiftance. 

This  face  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encou-.  AP«riia- 
raged  the  Regent  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament;.  Wp^^*  ^Sf 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King's  au-. 
thority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  tliis  fupreme  court  i 
and  after  the  fuccefs  which  had  attended  all  their 
meafures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  obtaining 
it.  The  numbers  that  reforted  to  an  Affembly 
which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  fo 
much  importance,  were  great.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  the  utmoft  folemnity,  and  all  its 
a6bs  pafled  with  much  unanimity.  Many,  how.- 
ever,  of  the  Lords  who  had  difcovcred  the  wacmeft 
attachment  to  the  Queen,  were  prefent.  But 
they  had  made  their  peace  with  the  Regent. 
Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Herries  acknowledged, 
openly  in  Parliament,  that  their  behaviour  to- 
wards the  King  had  been  undutiful  and  crimi- 
nal.    Their  compliance,  in  this  manner,  with 

*  Keith,  447.  450.  463. 
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the  mcafurcs  of  the  Rcgcnt*3  party,  was  cither 
the  condition  on  which  they  were  admitted  into 
favour,  or  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
their  reconcilement. 
Cottflnnfl  The  Parliament  granted  every  thing  the  con- 

cMdjn^of  federates  cotild  demand,  either  for  the  fafety  of 
their  own  perfons,  or  the  fecurity  of  that  form  of 
government  which  they  had  eftablilhed  in  the 
kingdom*  Mary's  refignation  of  the 'Crown  was 
jACCtptcdy  and  declared  to  be  valid ^  The  King's 
authority,  a»d  Murray's  elcftion,  were  recognifcd 
and  confirmed.  The  imprifoning  the  Queen,  and 
all  the  other  proceedings  of  the  confederates,  were 
pronounced  lawful.  The  letters  which  Mary  had 
written  to  BothwcU  were  produced,  and  (he  was 
declared  to  be  accelFary  to*  the  murder  of  the 
King '.  At  the  fame  time,  all  the  afts  of  Par- 
liament of  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
lixty,  in  favour  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  were 
publicly  ratified ;  new  ftatutes  -to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  were  enaftedj  and  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Popety,  or 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reformation,  wa* 
ijeglefted. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  the  fame  par- 
fimonibus  fpirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,/  as 
in  that  of  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixty.  The  Proteftant  clergy,  notwithftandjng 
many  difcouragements,  and  their  extreme  po- 
verty, had,  for  feven  years,  performed  all  reli- 
gious offices  in  the  kingdom.     The  expedient* 

*  Good*  vol-  ii.  66^    Anderf^  vol.  ii.  206. 
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fallen  upon  for  their  lubfiftence  had  hitherto 
proved  ineffcdtual,  or  were  intended  to  be  fo; 
But  notwithftanding  their  known  indigence,  and 
the  warm  remonftrances  of  the  Affembly  of  the 
church,  which  rtiet  this  year,  the  Parliament  did 
nothing  more  for  their  relief,  than  prefcribc  fomc 
new  regulations  concerning  the  payment  of  the 
thirds  of  benefices,  which  did  not  produce  any 
confiderablc  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  clergy, 

A  FEW  days  after  the  diOblution  of  Parliament,      «5««' 
four  of  Bothwell*s  dependants  were  convided  of  ^ 

being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder,  and  fuffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confeflions  brought  to 
light  many  circumftances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crirnc  5  but  they  ^ 
were  perfons  of  low  rank,  and  feem  not  to  hzy^ 
been  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  the  confpi- 
facy  •. 

Notwithstanding  the  univerfal  fubmiflion  to 
the  Regent's  authority,  there  ftill  abounded  in  the 
kingdom  many  fecret  murmurs  and  cabals.  The 
partifans  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  who,  as  firft  Prince  of  the  blood, 
had,  in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be 
Regent.  The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  fuf- 
ferings  began  to  move  many  to  commiferate  her 
cafe.  All  who  leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in 
religion  dreaded  the  cfFcdts  of  Murray's  zeaK 
And  he,  though  his  abilities  were  great,  did  not' 
poiSefs  the  talents  requifite  for  foothing  the  rage 

»  Andcrf.  vol.  ii.  165. 
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or  removing  the  jealoufies  of  the  different  fac* 
Kions.  By  infinuationj  or  addrefs,  he  might  have 
gained  or  foftened  many  who  had  oppofcd  him ; 
but  he  was  a  ftranger  to  thefe  gentle  arts.  His 
virtues  were  fevcre ;  and  his  deportment  towards 
bis  equals^  efpecially  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Regency,  diilant  and  haughty.  This  behaviour 
offended  fome  of  the  nobles,  and  alarmed  others. 
The  Queen's  fafkion,  which  had  been  fo  eafily 
difperfcd,  began  again  to  gather  and  to  unite, 
and  was  fccretly  favoured  by  fome  who  had  hi- 
therto zealoufly  concurred  with  the  confederates \ 
JgT  Such  was  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the  na- 

fram  Loch-  ti^^  towards  the  Queen^  when  (he  recovered  her 
^^  liberty,  in  a  manner  no  le&  furprifing  to  her 
friends,  than  unexpefted  by  her  enemies.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an  op- 
portunity of  efcaping,  which  fome  unforefecn 
accident,  or  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  had 
hitherto  difappointed.  At  laft,  Mary  employed 
all  her  art  to  gain  George  Douglas  her  keepcr^s 
brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  As  her  manners 
were  naturally  affable  and  infinuating,  fhe  treated 
him  with  the  moft  flattering  diftinftion  5  fhe  even 
allowed  him  to  entertain  the  moft  ambitious 
hopes,  by  letting  fall  fome  expreflions,.  as,  if  Ihe 
would  chufc  him  for  her  hufband  %  At  his  age, 
and  in  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  impoflible  to 
refift  fuch  a  temptation.  J^e  yielded,  and  drew 
others  into  the  plot.  On  Sunday  the  fecond  of 
May,  while  his  brother  fat  at  fupper,  and  the  reft 
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«f  the  family  were  retired  to  their  devotions,  one 
of  his  accomplices  found  means  to  ftcal  the  keys^ 
out  of  his  brother's  chamber,  and  opening  th«  ^^^ 
gates  to.  the  Queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  locked 
them  behind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into 
the  lake.  Mary  ran  with  precipitation  to  th« 
boat  which  was  prepared  for  her,  and  on  reaching 
the  fhore,  was  received  with  the  utmoft  joy^  by 
Douglas,  Lord  Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton^ 
who,  with  a  few  attendants,  waited  for  her*  She 
inftantly  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  rode  full 
ipeed  towards  Niddrie,  Lord  Seaton's  feat  in 
Weft-Lothian.  She  arrived  there  that  night, 
without  being  purfued  or  interrupted.  After 
halting  three  hours,  Ihe  fet  out  for  Hamilton? 
and  travelling  at  the  fame  pace,  flxe  reached  it 
next  morning. 

On  the  firft  news  of  Mary's  efcape,  her  friends,  ^'n'w  «* 
whom,  in  their  prefent  difpofition,  a  much  fmaUer  Md"rtifct « 
accident  would  have  roufed,  ran  to  arms.     In  a 
few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  a  great  and 
fplendid  train  of  nobles,  accompanied  by  fuch 
numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above 
fix  thoufand  ftrong.     In  their  prefence  Ihe  de- 
clared that  the  refignation  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
other  deeds  which  flie  had  figned  during  her  im- 
prifonment,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.     Sir 
Robert  Melvil  confirmed  her  declaration;  and 
on  that,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council 
of  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of  her  party  pro- 
nounced all/thefe  tranfaftions  void  and  illegal. 
At  the  fame  time,  an  affociation  was  foroied  for  ^•y*' 
the  defence  of  her  perfon   and  authority,  and 
H  h  3        ^  fubr 
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fubfcribed  by  nine  Earls,  nine  Bifbops,  eighteen 
LordSj  and  many  gentlemen  of  diftinftion  •*• 
Among  them  we  find  feyeral  who  had  been 
prefent  in  xhe  lad  Parliament,  and  who  had 
Qgned  the  counter-aflfociation  in  defence  of  the 
King's  government;  but  fuch  fudden  changes 
were  then  fo  common^  as  to*  be  no  matter  of 
reproach. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  hdr  efcape, 
the  Regent  Vas  at  G|afgow,  holding  a  court  of 
juftice.     An  event  fo  contrary  to  their  expefta^ 
tions,  and  fo  fatal  to  their  fchemes^  gave  a  great 
fhock  to  his  adherents.     Many  of  them  appeared 
wavering  and  irrefolutej  others  began  to  carry 
on  private  negotiations  with  the  Queen  i   and 
(bme  openly  revolted  to  her  fide.     In  fo  difficult 
a  junfture,  where  his  own  fame,  and  the  being 
of  the  party  depended  on  his  choice,  the  Regent's 
moil  faithful  alTociates  were  divided  in  opinion* 
Some  advifed  him  to  retire,  without  lofs  of  time^ 
to   Stirling.     The   Queen's  army   was  already 
ilrong,  and  only  eight  miles  diftantj  the  ad-p 
jacent  country  was  full  of  the  friends  and  de- 
pendents of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
Lot'ds  of  the  Queen's  fa^ion;  Glafgow  was  a 
large  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  con- 
lifted  of  no  greater  number  than  was  ufual  in 
times  of  peace;  all  thefe  reafons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat*    But  on  the  other  hand,  arguments  were 
urged  of  no  Jnconfiderable  weight.     The  citizens^ 
of  Glafgow  were  well  affi^£ted  to  the  caufej  the 
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valTab  of  Glcncairn,  Lennox,  and  Semple,  lay 
near  at  hand,  and  were  both  numerous  and  full 
of  zeal  J  fuccours  might  arrive  from  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  days ;  in  war,  fuccefs 
depends  upon  reputation,  as  much  as  upon 
numbers;  reputation  is  gained  or  loft  by  the 
firft  ftep  one  takes;  in  his  circumftances,  a  re- 
treat would  be  attended  with  all  the  ignominy  of 
a  flight,  and  would  at  once  dilpirit  his  friends, 
and  infpire  his  enemies  with  boldnefs.  In  fuch  ^^^^21.^"* 
dangerous  exigencies  as  this,  the  fuperiority  of 
Murray's  genius  appeared,  and  enabled  him  both 
to  chufe  with  wifdom  and  to  aft  with  vigour. 
He  declared  againft  retreating,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Glafgow.  Anxi  while  he  amuled 
the  Queen  for  fome  days,  by  pretending  to  hearken 
to  fome  overtures,  which  Ihe  made  for  accom- 
modating their  differences,  he  was  employed, 
with  the  utmoft  induftry,  in  drawing  together  his 
adherents  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field ; 
and  though  far  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  number, 
he  confided  fo  much  in  the  valour  of  his  troops 
and  the  experience  of  his  officers,  that  he  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  and  determined  to  hazard  a 
battles 

At  the  fame  time,  the  Queen's  generals  had  May  13. 
commanded  her  army  to  move.    Their  intention 
was,  to  conduft  her  to  Dunbarton-caftle,  a  place 
of  great  ftrength,  which  the  Regent  had  not  been 
able  to  wreft  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Fleming 

e  Buch^n.  369. 
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B  o  o  K  the  governor  j  but  if  the  enemy  fliould  endeavour 
u..i^J— i.j  to  interrupt  their  march,  they  refolved  not  to 
^  »5^*'  decline  an  engagement.  In  Mary's  fituation,  no 
refolution  could  be  more  imprudent.  A  part 
only  of  her  forces  was  aflcmbled.  Huntly,  Ogil- 
vie,  and  the  northern  clans  were  foon  expe6led  j 
her  fuffcrings  Jiad  removed  or  diminifhed  the 
prejudices  of  many  among  her  fubjefts;  the 
addrefs  with  which  fhe  furmounted  the  dangers 
that  obftrufted  her  cfcape,  dazzled  and  interefted 
the  people ;  the  fudden  confluence  of  fo  many 
nobles  added  luftre  to  her  caufe  j  fhe  might  af- 
furedly  depend  on  the  friendlhip  and  countenance 
of  France ;  fhe  had  reafon  to  expedt  the  pro- 
teftion  of  England  j  her  enemies  could  not 
poflibly  look  for  fupport  from  that  quarter. 
She  had  much  to  hope  from  purfuing  fTow 
and  cautious  meafurcs  i  they  had  every  thing  to 
fear. 

But  Mary,  whofe  hopes  were  naturally  fan- 
guine,  and  her  paflions  impetuous,  was  fo  elevated 
by  her  fudden  tranfition  from  the  depth  of  diflrefs, 
to  fuch  an  unufual  appearance  of  profperity,  that 
fhe  never  doubted  of  fuccefs.  ,  Her  army,  which 
was  almofl  double  to  the  enemy  in  number,  con- 
fiflied  chiefly  of  the  Hamiltons  and  their  de- 
pendants. Of  thefe  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
drew's had  the  chief  diredtion,  and  hoped,  by  a 
vidory,  not  only  to  crufh  Murray,  the  ancient 
enemy  of  his  houfe,  but  to  get  the  perfon  of  the 
Queen  into  his  hands,  and  to  oblige  her  cither  to 
marry  one  of  the  Duke*s  fons,  or  at  leafl  to  com- 
mit the  chief  dirc£tion  of  her  affairs  to  himfelf. 

His 
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"His  ambition  proved  fatal  to  the  Queen,  to  him--  ^  9^^  ^ 
fclf,  and  to  his  family  ^  \^.mjm^ 

Mary's  imprudence,  in  refolving  to  fight,  was  Battilof 
not  greater  than  the  ill  conduft  of  her  generals  in  ^^^^^ 
the  battle.  Between  the  two  armies,  and  on  the 
-  road  towards  Dunbarton,  there  was  an  eminence 
called  Langfide  Hill.  This  the  Regent  had  the 
precaution  to  feize,  and  potted  his  troops  in  a 
fmall  village,  and  among  fome  gardens  and  in- 
clofures  adjacent.    In  this  advantageous  fituation  > 

he  waited  the  approach  of  die  enemy,  whofe  fu- 
periority  in  cavalry  could  be  of  no  benefit  to 
them  on  fuch  broken  ground.  The  Hamiltons, 
who  compofed  the  vanguard,  ran  fo  eagerly  to 
the  attack,  that  they  put  themfelves  out  of  breath, 
and  left  the  main  battle  far  behind.  The  en- 
counter of  the  fpearmen  was  fierce  and  defperatej 
but  as  the  forces  of  the  Hamiltons  were  expofcd, 
on  the  one  flank,  to  a  continued  fire  from  a  body 
of  mufqueteers,  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  Re- 
gent's moft  choice  troops,  and  not  fupported  by 
the  reft  of  the  Queen's  army,  they  were  foon  TWcQaeert 
obliged  to  give  ground,  and  the  rout  immedi-  hJoim 
ately  became  univerfal.  Few  viftories,  in  a  civil 
war,  and  among  a  fierce  people,  have  been  pur- 
fued  with  Icfs  violence,  or  attended  with  left 
bloodftied.  Three  hundred  fell  in  the  fiel^:  In 
the  flight  almoft  none  were  killed.  The  Regent 
and  his  principal  officers  rode  about,  befeeching 
the  foldiers  to  fpare  their  countrymen.  The 
number  of  prifoners  was  great,  and  among  thein 

^  AndcrC  voU  iv.  32*    Mclr.  181. 
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■  ^^  *  manypcrfonsofdiftinaipn.  The  Regent  marched 
w-^^l-i^  back  to  Glafgowj  and  returned  public  thanks 
»i^-  to  God  for  this  great,  and,  on  his  fide,  almoft 
bloodlefs  yiftory  *• 
Her  Bight  During  the  engagement,  Mary  flood  on  a  hill^ 
at  no  great  diftance,  and  beheld  all  that  pafTed  in 
the  field,  with  fuch  emotions  of  mind  as  are  not 
€afily  defcribed.  When  fhe  faw  the  army,  which 
was  her  lafl  hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  con- 
fufion,  her  fpirit,  which  all  her  paft  misfor- 
tunes had  not  been  able  entirely  to  fubdue,  funk 
altogether.  In  the  utmofl  confternation,  fhe  be- 
gan her  flight,  and  fo  lively  were  her  impreffions 
of  fear,  that  ihc  never  clofed  her  eyes  till  fl^e 
reached  the  abbey  of  Dundrenan  in  Galloway,  full 
fi^ty  Scottifh  miles  from  the  place  of  battle'. 

These  revolutions  in  Mary's  fortune  had  been 
no  lefs  rapid  than  Angular.  In  the  fhort  fpace  of 
eleven  days,  fhe  had  been  a  prifoner  at  the  mercy 
of  her  inofl  inveterate  enemies  i  fhe  had  feen  a 
powerful  army  under  her  command,  and  a  nu«. 
rherous  train  of  nobles  at  her  devotibn :  And  now 
fhe  was  obliged  to  fly,  in  the  utmofl  danger  of 
her  life,  and  to  lurk,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  a 
corner  of  her  kingdom.  Not  thinking  herfelf 
fafe,  even  in  that  retreat  j  her  fears  impelled  her 
to  an  aftion,  the  moft  unadvifed,  as  well  as  the 
mofl  unfortunate  in  her  whole  life.  Thi^  was  her 
retiring  into  England,  a  ftep,  which,  on  many 
accounts,  ought  to  have  appeared  to  her  rafh  and 
dangerous. 

«  Keithj.  477.  »  Id.  481'. 
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Before  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,    mutual  ®  ^^^  ^ 
diftruft  and  jealoufies  had  arifen  between  ticr  and  <— ^y-^ 
Elizabeth.    All  their  fubfequent  tranfaiftions  had  Refoiv« 
contributed  to  cxafperate  and  inflame  thcfe  paf-   ^^^^''^^f 
fions.     She  had  endeavoured,  by  iecict  negoti-  '«»d« 
ations  and  intrigues,  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Elizabeth's  government,  and  to  advance  her  owa 
pretenfions  to  the  Englifh  Crown.     Elizabeth, 
who  poflcfled  great  power,  and  afted  with  lefs 
referve,  had  openly  fupported  Mary's  rebellious 
fubjefts,    and  fomented  all  the  diffenfions  and 
troubles  in  which  her  reign  had  been  involved. 
The  maxims  of  policy  ftill  aqthorifcd  that  Queen 
to  purfue  the  fame  courfe ;  as  by  keeping  Scot-  . 
land  in  confufion,  fhe  effedually  fecured  the  peace 
of  her  own  kingdom.    The  Regent,  after  his  vic- 
tory, had  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  not  know- 
ing what  courfe  the  Queen  had  taken,  it  was  fe- 
veral  days  before  he  thought  of  purfuing  her'. 
She  might  have  been  concealed  in  that  retired 
corner,  among  fubjefts  devoted  to  her  intereft, 
until  her  party,  which  was  difpcrfed  rather  than 
broken   by  the  late  defeat,  fhould  gather  fuch 
Hrength  that  fhe  could  again  appear  with  fafety 
at  their  head.    There  was  not  any  danger,  which 
fhe  ought  not  to  have  run,  rather  than  throw  her- 
felf  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  from  whom  (he 
had  already  fufFered  fo  many  injuries,  and  who 
was  prompted,  both  by  inclination  and  by  intereft, 
to  renew  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  Mary's  con- 
finement, Elizabeth  had  declared  againft  the  pro- 

*  Crawf.  Mem,  59* 
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cccdings  of  her  fubjcfts,   and  folicitcd  for  her 
liberty,  with  a  warmth  which  had  all  the  appear- 
'^^      ancc  of  fincerity.     She  had  invited  her  to  tate 
refuge  in  England,  and  had  promifed  to  meet  her 
in  perfon,  and  to  give  her  fuch  a  reception  as  was 
due  to  a  Queen  and  an  ally''.     Whatever  ap- 
prehenfion  Elizabeth  might  entertain  of  Mary's 
dcfigns  while  Ihc  had  power  in  her  hands,    flic 
was,  at  prefent,  the  objeft,  not  of  fear,  but  of 
pity;  and  to4:ake  advantage  of  her  fituation,  would 
be  both  ungenerous  and  inhuman.     The  horrors 
of  a  prifon  were  frefh  in  Mary's  memory,  and  if 
•flic  fliould  fall  a  fecond  time  into  the  hands  of  her 
fubjefts,  there  was  no  injury  to  which  the  pre- 
fumption  of  fuccefs  might  not  embolden  them  to 
proceed.    To  attempt  efcaping  into  France,  was 
dangerous;  and^  in  her  fituation,  almoft  impof- 
fiblc;  nor  could  flie  bear  the  thoughts  of  appear- 
ing as  an  exile  and  a  fugitive  in  that  kingdom 
where  flie  had  once  enjoyed  all  the  fplendour  of 
a  Queen.   .England  remained  her  only  afylum; 
and,  in  fpite  of  the  entreaties  of  Lord  Herries, 
Fleming,  and  her  other  attendants,  who  conjured 
her,  even  on  their  kne€s,  not  to  confide  in  Eliza* 
beth's  promifes  or  generofity,  her  infatuation  was 
invincible,  and  (he  refolved  to  fly  thither.  Herries, 
Herrecep-    by  her  Command,  wrote  to  Lowther  the  deputy- 
iS,**  "*    governor  of  Carlifle,  to  know  what,  reception  he 
would  give  her;  and,  before  his  anfwer  could  re- 
turn, her  fear  and  impatience  were  fo  great,  that 
Miy  i5,      ihe  got  into  a  filhcr-boat,  and  with  about  twenty 

^  Camb.  489.    Anderf.  vol.  iY«  ^.  129.    Murdln,  369. 
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attendants,  landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cumberland,  ^  9^^  ^ 
and  thence  fhc  was  conducted  with  niany  marks  \^^mm^ 
of  refpea  to  CarliQe  \  '56«- 

As  foon  as  Mary  arrived  in  England,  j(he  wrote  EHcabeii 
a  long  letter  to  the  Queen,  reprefenting,  in  the  c^c^^JS^ 
ftrongeft  terms,  the  injuries  which  fhe  had  fuffered  JJ^JJS!? 
from  her  own  fubjefts,  and  imploring  that  pity  iww 
and  affiftance  which  her  prefent  fituation  de- 
manded °».  An  event  fo  extraordinary,  and  the 
conduft  which  migte  be  proper  in  confequencc 
of  it,  drew  the  attention,  and  employed  the 
thoughts,  of  Elizabeth  and  her  council.  If  their 
deliberations  had  been  influenced  by  confider* 
ations  of  jufli<:e  or  generofity  alone,  they  would 
not  have  found  them  long  or  intricate.  A  Queen, 
yanquiflied  by  her  own  fubjedls,  and  threatened 
by  them  with  the  lofs  of  her  liberty,  or  of  her  life, 
had  fled  from  their  violence,  and  thrown  herfelf 
into  the  arms  of  her  neareft  neighbour  and  ally, 
from  whom  (he  had  received  repeated  aflurances 
of  frictidfhip  and  proteftion.  Thefc  circum* 
ftances  entitled  her  to  refpeft  and  to  compaffion, 
and  required  that  Ihe  fhould  either  be  reftored  to 
her  own  kingdom,  or  at  leaft  be  left  at  full  liberty 
to  fcek  aid  from  any  other  quarter.  But  with  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  counfcUors,  the  queftion  was  not, 
,  what  was  moft  juft  or  generous,  but  what  wa* 
moft  beneficial  to  herfelf,  and  to  the  EngHfli 
nation.  Three  diflTerent  refolutions  might  have 
been  taken,  with  regard  to  the  Queen  of  Scots* 
To  re-inftate  her  in  her  throne,  was  one;  to  ai« 

I  Keitby  483.    Aaderf.  vol.  ir.  2.  "  Id.  29, 
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B  o  o  K  low  her  to  retire  into  France,  was  another;  to 
detain  her  in  England,  was  a  third.  Each  pf 
thefe  drew  confcquences  after  it,  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  which  were  examined,  as  appears 
from  papers  ftill  extant",  with  that  minute  ac- 
curacy which  Elizabeth^s  Minifters  employed  in 
all  their  confultations  upon  aflfairs  of  moment. 

To  reftore  Mary  to  the  full  exercife  of  the 
royal  authority  in  Scotland,  they  obfcrved,  would 
render  her  more  powerful  than  ever.  The  nobles 
who  were  mod  firmly  attached  to  the  Englifli  in- 
tercft  would  quickly  feel  the  utmoft  weight' of 
her  refentment.  As  the  gratitude  of  Princes  is 
fcldom  ftrong  or  lafting,  regard  to  her  own  in- 
lereft  might  foon  efface  the  memory  of  her  obli- 
gations to  Elizabeth,  and  prompt  her  to  renew 
the  alliance  of  the  Scottilh  nation  with  France, 
and  revive  her  own  pretenfions  to  tjie  Englifli 
Crown.  Nor  was  it  poflible  to  fetter  and  cir- 
cumfcribc  the  Sciottifh  Queen,  by  any  conditions 
that  would  prevent  thefe  dangers.  Her  party  in 
Scotland  was  numerous  and  powerful  #  Her  re- 
turn, even  without  any  fupport  from  England, 
would  infpire  her  friends  with  new  zeal  and  cou- 
rage ',  a  fingle  viftory  might  give  them  the  fupc- 
riority,  which  they  had  loft  by  a  fingle  defeat, 
and  render  Mary  a  more  formidable  rival  than 
ever  to  Elizabeth. 

The  dangers  arifing  from  fuffering  Mary  .to 
return  into  France,  were  no  lefs  obvious.'  The 
French 'King  could  not  refufe  his  afliftancc  to- 

"  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  34.  99.  102.      ' 
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wards  rcftoring  his  lifter  and  ally  to  her  throne,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
Elizabeth  would^  once  more^  fee  a  foreign  army  l,^^^— ^ 
in  the  ifland,  overawing  the  Scots,  and  ready  to    .  '^^** 
enter  her  kingdom  >  and  if  the  commotions  in 
France,  on  account  of  religion,  were  fettled,  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain  might  refume  their  ambitious 
projects,  and  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
Scotland  might   invade  England,   where  it   is 
weakeft  and  moft  defencelefs. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  detain  her  Revives  t© 
in  England  i  and  to  permit  her  either  to  live  at'  i^EL"8iM'd, 
liberty  there,  or  to  confine  hpr  in  a  prifon.  The 
former  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  Her  court 
would  become  a  place  of  refort  to  all  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  the  difafFefted,  and  to  the  lovers  of 
innovation.  Though  Elizabeth  affefted  to  repre-  • 
fent  Mary's  pretenfions  to  the  Eqglifti  Crown  as 
altogether  extravagant  and  ill-founded,  (he  was 
not  ignorant  that  they  did  not  appear  in  that  light 
to  the  nation,  and  that  many  thought  them  pre- 
ferable even  to  her  own  title.  If  the  aftivity  of 
her  emiflaries  had  gained  her  fo  many  abettors, 
her  own  perfonal  influenge  was  much  more  to  be 
dreaded ;  her  beauty^  her  addref§,  her  fufferirigs, 
by  the  admiration  and  pity  which  they  would  ex- 
cite, could  not  fail  of  making  many  converts  to 
her  party  *>. 

It  was  indeed  to  be  apprehended,  that  tht 
treating  Mary  as  a  prifoner  would -excite  uni- 
verfal  indignation  againft  EHzabethi  and  that  'by 
this  unexampled  feverity  towards,  a  QuecHj  who 

!?  Aaderf.  vol.  ir.  $6.  '60, 
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implored^  and  to  whom  fhc  had  promifed  her 
protcftion,  (he  would  forfeit  the  praife  of  jufticc 
'5«'»      and  humanity,  which  was  hitherto  due  to  her  ad- 
miniftration.     But  the  Englifli  Monarchs  were 
often  fo  folicitous  to  fecure  their  kingdom  againft 
the  Scots,  as  to  be  little  fcrupulous  about  the 
means  which  they  employed  for  that  purpofc. 
Henry  IV.  had  fcized  the  heir  of  the  Crown  of 
Scotland,  who  was  forced,  by  the  violence  of  a 
ftorm,  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  ports  of  his 
kingdom;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  hof- 
pitality,  without  regarding  his  tender  age,  or  the 
tears  and  intreaties  of  his  father,  detained  him  a 
prifoncr  for  many  years.     This  aftion,  though 
detefted  by  pofterity,  Elizabeth  refolved  now  to 
imitate.     Her  virtue  was  not  more  proof  than 
that  of  Henry  had  been,  againft  the  temptations 
of  intcreft  j  and  the  pofTeflion  of  a  prefent  advan- 
tage was  preferred  to  the  profpeft  of  future  fame. 
The  fatisfaftion  which  fhe  felt  in  mortifying  a 
rival,  whofe  beauty  and  accomplifliments  flic  en- 
vied, had,  perhaps,  no  lefs  influence  than  politi- 
cal confiderations,  in  bringing  her  to  this  refblu- 
tion.     But,  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  fcrccn 
herfelf  from  the  cenfure  which  this  conduft  me- 
ritfcd,  and  to  make  her  treatment  of  the  Scottifh 
Queen  look  like  the  effedt  of  neceflity,  rather 
than  of  choice,  Ihc  determined  to  affume  the  ap- 
jtearance  of  concern  for  her  intereft,  and  of  deep 
fympathy  with  her  fufferings. 
MarM»  With  this  view,  (he  inftantly  difpatched  Lord 

Scroope  warden  of  the  weft  marches,  and  Sir 
'  Francis  Knollys  her  vice-chamberlain^  to  the 
9  Queen 
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Queen  of  Scots,  wkh  letters  full  of  cxpreffions  of  •  \^  ^ 
kindnefs  and  condolence.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  ^  "v  .i 
they  had  private  inftruftions  to  watch  all  her  mo-      *^ 
tions,  and  to  take  c^re  that  fhe  (hould  not  efcape 
into  her  own  kingdom  **.    On  their  arrival,  Mary  Miiy  de*^ 
demanded  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  Queen,  mi»tocein« 
that  flic  might  lay  before  her  the  injuries  which  ^^i/JJ,. 
flic  had  fuffered,   and  receive  from  her  thofc  ^^^'^^ 
friendly  offices  which  flic  had  been  encouraged 
to  expeft.     They  anfwcred>  that  it  was  with  re- 
luctance admiffipn  into  the  prefence  of  their  So* 
vereign  was  at  prefent  denied  her  s  that  while  flie 
lay  under  the  imputation  of  a  crime  fo  horrid  as 
the  murder  of  her  hufl)and,  their  miftrefs,  to 
whom  he  was  fo  nearly  allied,  could  not,  without 
bringing  a  (lain  upon  her  own  reputation,  admit 
her  into  her  prefence ^  but  as  foon  as  flie  had 
cleared  herfelf  from  that  afperfioiY,  they  promifed 
her  a  reception  fuitable  to  her  dignity,  aad  aid 
proportioned  to  her  diftrefs"*. 

.  Nothing  could  be  more  artful  than  this  pre-  siitofl«nto 
tencej  and  it  was  the  occafion  of  leading  the  httl^^^'se^ 
Queen  of  Scots  into  the  fnare  in  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  Minifters  wiflied  to  entangle  her.  Mary 
exprefled  the  utmoft  furprize  at  this  unexpe6bed 
manner  of  evading  her  requeft;  but  as  ftie  could 
not  believe  fo  many  profefllons  of  friendfliip  to 
be  void  of  fincerity,  (he  frankly  offered  to  fubmit 
her  caufe  to  the  cognizance  of  Elizabeth,  and 
undertook  to  produce  fuch  proofs  of  her  own  in- 
nocence, and  of  the  falfehood  of  the  accufations 

•    '  Anderf,  voL  iv.  36.  70.  92.        ^  Ibid.  voL  iv.  8.  55# 
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brought  agsiinft  ;hcr,  as  fhould  fully  remove  the 
fcruplcs,  and  fatisfy  the  delicacy  of  the  Englifli 
jiw^^h  Qycen.  This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Eliza- 
^a^*****^  "bcth  laboured  to  bring  the  matter.  In  confe- 
tbit  offer,  qucncc  of  this  appeal  of  the  Scottifh  Queen,  fhc 
now  confidefed  herfelf  as  the  umpire  between  her 
land  her  fubjefts,  and  forefaw  that  ihe  would  have 
jt  entirely  in  her  own  power  to  protraft  the  in- 
quiry to  any  length,  and  to  perplex  and  involve 
it  in  cndlefs  difficiilties. '^  In  the  mean  time,  fhe 
was  furnifhed  with  a  plaufible  reafon  for  keeping 
W  at  a  diflrahcc  frotn  court,  and  for  refufing  to 
contribute  tov/ards  replacing  her  on  the  throne. 
As  Mary's  conduft  had  b^en  exti-emely  incauti- 
ous, and  the  prtfunlptions  of  her  guilt  were  many 
and  ftrong,  it  Was  not  impofliblc  htr  fubjefts 
might  make  gOod  their  charge  againft  her;  and 
if  this  Ihould  be  the  refult  of  the  inquiry,  fhc 
Would,  thenceforth,  ceafc  to  be  the  objedt  of  re- 
gard or  of  con^pafEon,  and  the  treating  her  with 
^  coldnefs  and  negledt  would  merit  little  cenfure. 
In  a  matter  fo  dark  and  myfterious,  there  was  no 
probability  that  Mary  Could  bring  proofs  of  her 
.  innocertce,  fo  incontefted,  as  to  render  the  con- 
duct of  the  Englifli  Queen  altogether  culpable  j 
and,  perhaps,  impatience  under  reftraiht,  fufpi- 
cion  of  Elizabeth's  partiality.  Or  the  difcovery  of 
her  artifices,  might  engage  Mary  in  fuch  cabals^ 
as  would  juftify  the  ufing  her  with  greater 
rigour. 

Elizabeth  early  perceived  many  advantages 

which  would  arife  from  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 

*du(5l  of  the  Scottifli  Queen,  carried  on  under  her 

^  3  dired^on* 
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diretaion*  XhctO^^s  (onie  danger,  hovvevci:,.thftt  ^  \J  f 
Mary  might  difcov^r  her^  fecret  intentions  ;oo  ^^-^ — ./— -» 
faon,  and  by  receding  from  the  o(Fer  whjch  (he      *^*  * 
had  a^ade,  cndeavoi^r  to  difappoint  .^hem.     Buf 
even  in  that  event,  Ihc  detqrmin.cd  HQt  to  drop 
the  inquiry,  and  had  thought ,qf  fever^l  difFcrenf     ' 
expedients  for  C4rrying  it  on.     The  Countefs  of 
Lennox,  convingqd  that  ^^ary  was  acc<;flary  to 
the  murder  of  her.fon,  ^nd  thirl^ing  for  ;h^t  ycn- 
sgcance  jwhich  it  was  natural  for  a  mother  to  de- 
mand, had  implored  .Elizabeth's  juftice,  andfpli- 
cited  her,  with  many  tears,  in  her  own  aamc, 
and  in  her  hufband's,  to  bring  the  Scottifh  Qjjeen 
.to  a  trial  for  that  crime'.     The  parents  of , the 
.unhappy  Prince  had  a  juft  right  to  .prefer  this 
accufationj  nor  could  (he,  who  was  their. nMreft 
kinfworpan,  be  condemned  for  liftening  ,tp  ,fp 
equitable  a  denaapd,     Befid^s,  as  the  Scoftilh 
nobles  openly. accufed  Mary  of  the  fame  crime, 
.and  pretended  to  be  able  to  confirm  thejr  ch^rgie 
'  by  fufficient  proof,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prevail  on  them  to  petition  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
.land  to  take  cognizance  of  their  proceedings 
.againft  their  Sovereign;  ;and  it  was  phc  pp.inippi 
,of  the  Engliih  council,  that  it  yrould  be  ^ea/on- 
able  to  comply  with,  the  requcft*.    At  the  {ams 
.time,  the  obfolete  cUim  of  the  fupcriority  pf 
England  over  Scotland  began  to  kt  talked  of; 
and, .  on  that  .account,  it  was  pretended ,  tJ^at ,  the 
decifion  of  the.conteft  .between  Mary  and.jber 
fubjedls  belonged  of  right  to  EHz^cth*.     But 

'  Camd.  41  ^^    Haynes,  469,         •  Api  vok  i%  part  L 
37,        «  Ibid,  ' 
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though  Elizabeth  revolved  all  thefc  expedients  lit 
her  mind,  and  kept  them  in  referve  to  be  made  ufe 
of  as  occafion  might  require,  (he  wiftied  that  the 
inquiry  into  Mary's  conduft  fliould  appear  to  be 
undertaken  purely  in  compliance-with  her  own  dc- 
(hand,  and  in  order  to  vindicate  her  innocence  j  and 
folong  as  that  appearance  could  be  prcferved,  none 
of  the  other  expedients  were  to  be  employed. 

^When  Mary  confented  to  fubmit  her  caufc  to 
Elizabeth,  flie  was  far  from  fufpefting  that  any  bad 
confequences  could  follow,  or  that  any  dangerous 
pretenfions  could  be  founded  on  her  offer.  She 
expefted  that  Elizabeth  herfelf  would  receive  and 
examine  her  defences";  (he  meant  to  confider  her 
as  an  equal,  for  whofe  fatisfaftion  (he  was  willing 
to  explain  any  part  of  her  condu£b  that  was  liable 
to  cenfure,  not  to  acknowledge  her  as  a  fupcrior, 
before  whom  (he  was  bound  to  plead  her  caufe. 
But  Elizabeth  put  a  very  different  fenfc  on  Mary's 
offer.  She  confidered  herfelf  as  chofen  to  be  j  udgc 
in  the  controvcrfy  between  the  Scotti(h  Queen  and 
her  fubjeds,  and  began  to  aft  in  that  capacity. 
She  propofed  to  appoint  commi(Roners  to  hear  the 
pleadings  of  both  parties,  and  wrote  to  the  Re- 
gent of  Scotland  to  impower  proper  per(bns  to 
appear  before  them,  in  his  name,  and  to  produce 
what  he  could  allege  in  vindication  of  his  pro- 
ceedings againft  his  Sovereign. 
Marygready  Mary  had,  hithcrto,  rcHcd  with  unaccountable 
m\z^b^th\  credulity  on  JEllzabeth's  profeffions  of  regard,  and 
coiMiuft,       expected  that  fo  many  kind  fpeeches  would,  at 

•  Anderf.  vol  iv.  lo.* 
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laft,  be  a<:companied  with  fomc  fuitable  a£tions«  ®  P^^  ^ 
But  this  propofal  entirely  undeceived  her.  She  v-  "y--i^ 
plainly  perceived  the  artifice  of  Elizabeth's  con-  '^^'* 
du&j  and  faw  what  a  diniinution  it  would  be  to 
her  own  honour,  to  appear  on  a  level  with  her  re- 
bellious fubjefts,  and  to  ftand  together  with  them 
at  the  bar  of  a  fuperior  and  a  judge.  She  re- 
tracted the  offer  which  Ihe  had  made,  and  which 
had  been  perverted  to  a  purpofe  fo  ccimtrary  to  her 
intention.  She  demanded,  with  more  earneftnefs 
than  ever,  to  be  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  pre- 
fencej  and  wrote  to  her  in  a  drain  very  different  Jonc  ij. 
from  what  fhe  had  formerly  ufed,  and  which 
fully  difcovers  the  grief  and  indignation  that 
preyed  on  her  heart.  "  In  my  prefent  fituation,'* 
.  fays  fhe,  **  I  neither  will  nor  can  reply  to  the 
*^  accufations  of  my  fubjefts.  I  am  ready,  of  my 
**  own  accord,  and  out  of  friendfhip  to  you,  to 
**  fatisfy  your  fcruples,  and  to  vindicate  my  own 
**  conduft.  My,fubje6ls  are  not  tny  equals;  nor 
**  will  I,  by  fubmitting  my  caufe  to  a  judicial 
"  trial,  acknowledge  them  to  be  fo.  I  fled  into 
"  your  arms,  as  into  thofe  of  my  neareft  relation 
\^  and  moft  perfeft  friend.  I  did  you  honour,  as 
*^^  I  inugined,  in  chufing  you,  preferably  to  any 
*'  other  Prince,  to  be  the  rcflorer  of  an  injured 
''  Queen.  Was  it  ever  known  that  a  Prince  was 
''  blamed  for  bearing,  in  perfon,  the  complaints 
'*  of  thofe  who  appealed  to  his  juftlce,  againfl; 
**  the  falfe  accufations  of  their  enemies?  You 
^*  admitted  into  your  prefence  my  baftard  bro- 
"  ther,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion;  and 
«'  you  deny  me  that  honour !  God  forbid  that  I 
I  i  J  «  fhould 
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156?. 


Tune  20« 
£i;tabrtb*t 
precauiiont 
a^aioA  bcr. 


Proceed!  rgt 
of  the  Re- 
gent ag»inft 
the  Queen's 
adherents* 


5'  fhould.  be  the  occafion  of  bringing  any  ftain 
*^  upon  your  reputation!'  1  expefted  that. your 
"  manner  of  treating  me  would  have  added Itiftrc 
**  to  it.  Suffer  me  either  to  implore  the  aid  of 
'^  other  Princes,  whofe  delicacy  on  this  head  will 
"  be  lefs,  and  their  rcfentment  of  my  wrongs 
''greater;  or  let  me  receive  from  your  hands 
**  that  affiftance,  which  it  becomes  you,  more 
*'  than  any  other  Prince,  to  grant;  and  by  that 
"  benefit  bind  me  to  yourfelf  in  the  indilibluble 
«'  ties  of  gratitude  *." 

This  letter  fomewhat  difconcerted  Elizabeth's 
plan,  but  did  not  divert  her  frgm  the  profecutioa 
of  it.  She  laid  the  matter  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  it  was  there  determined,  notwithstanding 
the  intreaties  and  remonftrances  of  the  Scottifli 
Queen,  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry  into  her  con- 
duft,  and  until  that  were  firtifhed,  it  was  agreed 
that  Elizabeth  could  not,  confidently  with  her 
own  honour,  or  with  the  fafety  of  her  government, 
cither  give  her  the  affiftance  which  fhe  demanded, 
or  permit  her  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom.  Left 
Jhe  ftiould  have  an  opportunity  of  efcaping,  while 
Ihe  refided  fo  near  Scotland,  it  was  thought  ad- 
vifable  to  remove  her  ta  fome  place  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  borders  '^. 

While  the  Englifh  court  was  occupied  in  thefe 
deliberations,  the  Regent  did  not  negleft  to  im- 
prove the  viftory  at  Langfide.  That  event  was 
6f-the  utmoft  importance  to  him.  It  not  only 
drove  the  Queen  herfelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  but 


*  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  part  i.  94.  ^  Id.  Ibid.  102. 
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left  her  adherents  difperfed^  and  without  a  leader, 
at  his  mercy.  He  feemed  refolved,  at  firft,  to 
proceed  againft  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  Six 
perfons  of  fome  diftinftion,  who  had  been  taken 
prifoners  in  the  battle,  were  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,  as  rebels  againft  the  King's  government. 
They  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  but  by 
the  powerful  interceflion  of  Knox  they  obtained 
a  pardon.  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  one 
of  the  nunciber,  who  lived  to  giv^  bo^  the  Regent 
and  Knox  reafon  to  repent  of  this  commendable 
a£t  of  lenity*. 

Soon  after,  the  Regent  marched  with  an  army, 
confifting  of  four  thoufand  horfe  and  one  thoufand 
foot,  towards  the  weft  borders.  The  noble3  m 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  were  all  the  Queen's 
adherents ;  but  as  they  had  not  force  fufRcient  to 
obftrud.his  progrefs,  he  muft  either  have  obliged 
them  to  fubmit  to  the  King,  or  would  hav^  laicl 
wafte  their  lands  with  fire  and  fword*  But  Eli- 
zabeth, whofe  intereQ:  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  iq 
confufion,  by  preferving  the  balance  between  thf 
two  parties,  and  who  was  endeavouring  to  (both 
the  Scotti£h  Queen  by  gentle  treatment,  inter- 
p9fed  at  her  defire.  After  keeping  the  field  t^ 
^eeks,  the  Regent,  in  coinplianipe  to  the  J^ngliili 
AmbalTador,  difmiiled  hi$  forces  i  and  an  expiCt- 
dition,  which  nr^ight  have  prqv^d  fat^U  to  his  gpj- 
ponents,  ended  with  sl  few  afts  of  feverity  ?• 

The  refolution  of  the  Englifh  Privy  Council  Mtrycanied 
with  regard  to  Mary's  pcrfon,  was  fpon  wrricjj  '*^®^***'** 

•  Cald.  vol.  ii.  99.  »  Ibid^ 
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B  <^o  K  Jnto  execution  j  and,  without  regarding  her  rc- 
monftrances  or  complaints,  {he  was  conduced  to 
Bolton,  a  caftle  of  Lord  Scroop's,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Yorklhire*.  In  this  place,  her  corre- 
fpondence  with  her  friends  in  Scotland  became 
more  difficult,  and  any  profpefl:  of  making  her 
efcape  was  entirely  cut  off.  She  now  felt  herfclf 
to  be  entirely  in  Elizabeth's  power,  and  though 
treated  as  yet  with  the  refpeft  due  to  a  Queen, 
her  real  condition  was  that  of  a  prifoner.  Mary 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and 
dreaded  it  as  the  worft  of  all  evils.  While  the 
remembrance  of  her  late  imprifonment  was  ftill 
lively,  and  the  terror  of  a  new  one  filled  her 

jiUysi.  mind,  Elizabeth  thought  it  a  proper  juncture  to 
renew  her  former  propofition,  that  (he  would  fuf- 
fer  the  Regent  and  his  adherents  to  be  called  into 
England,  and  confent  to  their  being  heard  in  de^ 
fence  of  their  own  condudt.  She  declared  it  to 
be  far  from  her  intention  to  claim  any  right  of 
judging  between  Mary  and  her  fubjefts,  or  of 
degrading  her  fo  far  as  to  require  that  (he  (hould 
anfwer  to  their  accufations.  On  the  contrary, 
Murray  and  his  affociates  were  fummoned  to  ap- 
pear, in  order  to  juftify  their  conduct  in  treating 
their  Sovereign  fo  hardily,  and  to  vindicate  them- 
fclves  from  thofe  crimes  with  which  (he  had 
charged  them.  On  her  part,  Elizabeth  promifed, 
whatever  ihould  be  the  iffue  of  this  inquiry,  to 
employ  all  her  power  and  influence  towards  re- 
placing Mary.on  {ler  throne,  under  a  few  limita-» 

>  And.  vol.  IV.  If.    See  Appeadix,  No.  XXV. 
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tions,  by  no  means  unrcafonablev    Mary,  de- 
ceived by  this  Teeming  attention  to  iier  dignity  as 
a  Queen  i  foothed,  on  one  hand,  by  a  promife  AgrU^iw 
more  fluttering  than  any  which  (he  had  hitherto  fc"^JJ?p 
received  from  Elizabeth,  and  urged,  on  the  other,.  iiercoii4«a, 
by  the  feelings  which  ^ere  natural  on  being  con- 
dufted  into  a  more  interior  part  of  England,  and 
kept  there  in  more  rigorous  confinement,  com- 
plied at  length  with  what  Elizabeth  required,  and 
promifed  to  fend  commiflioncrs  to  the  conferences 
appointed  to  be  held  at  York  *^, 

In  order  to  perfuade  Elizabeth  that  fhe  defired  w<t*^^^"»»-» 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  render  the  union  betweeq  reg^d^'^re* 
them  as  clofc  as  poflible,  (he  (hewed  a  difpofuidh  ^  *'^"' 
to  relax  fomewhat  in  one  point  j  with  regard  to 
which,  during  all  her  pa(t  and  fubfequent  misfor- 
tunes, (he  was  uniformly  ilnflexible.  She  expreflfed 
a  great  veneration  for  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England}  (he  was  often  prefent  at  religious 
worlhip,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Reformed 
Church }  made  choice  of  a  Proteftant  clergyman     ^ 
to  be  her  chaplain  ;  heard  him  preach  againft  the 
errors  of  Popery  with  attention  and  feeming  plea- 
furei  and  difcovered  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaghing  converfion*.     Such  was  Mary's  known 
and  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Popi(h  religion > 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  believe  her  (Incere  in  this 
part  of  her  conduftj  nor  can  any  thing  mark 
more  (tron^ly  the  wretchednefs  of  her  condition, 

■^  Andcrf.  iv.  part  i.  p.  ti,  12,  &c.  109,  &c  Hayncs,  4.6^, 
&c.  State  Trials,  Edit.  Hargrave,  i.  90* 

*^  Andcrf.  vol.  iv.  parti,  113.  Hayues,  509.  See  Ap- 
pendix, No,  XXVI. 
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B  o  o  K  and  the  cxccfs  of  her  fears,  than  that  they  bc- 
^  ■/-  ,,i   traycd  her  ii\to  diffimulation,  in  a  matter  con- 
»s*»-      ccrning  which  her  fentiments  were,  at  all  other 
times,  fcrupuloufly  delicate. 
ik«?^  iS.  •      At  this  time  the  Regent  called  a  Parliament, 
■Mai  ii*'      in  order  to  proceed  to  the  forfeiture  of  thofe  who 
refufed  to  acknowledge   the   King's  authority. 
The  Queen's  adherents  were  alarmed,  and  Argyll 
and  Huntly,  whom  Mary  had  appointed  her  licu^ 
tenants,  the  one  in  the  fouth,  and  the  other  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,   began  to  affemblc  forces  to 
obftruft  this  meeting.  Compaflion  for  the  Queen, 
and  envy  at  thofe  who  governed  in  the  King's 
name,  bad  added  fo  much  ftrength  to  the  party, 
that  the  Regent  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
withftand  its  efforts.     But  as  Mary  had  fubmitted 
her  caufe  to  Elizabeth,  (he  could  not  refufe,  at  her 
idefire,  to  command  her  friends  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  wait  patiently  until  matters  were 
brought  to  a  decifion  in  England.    By  procuring 
this  ceffation  of  arms,  Elizabeth  afforded  as  fea» 
fonablc  relief  to  the  Regent's  faftion  as  (he  had 
formerly  given  to  the  Queen's  *. 

The  Regent,  however,  would  not  confent,  even 
at  Elizabeth's  requcft,  ,to  put  off  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  %  But  we  may  afcribe  to  her  influ- 
ence, as  well  ^s  to  the  elocjuence  of  Maitland, 
who  laboured  to  prevent  the  one  half  of  his  coun« 
trymen  from  exterminating  the  other,  any  ap- 
pearances of  moderation  which  this  Parliament 
idifcovercd  in  its  proceedings.     The  niofl:  violent 

•  Ajiderf.  vol.  it.  125.        '  See  Appendix,  No.  XXVII, 
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opponents  of  the  King'^  govcrnoient  wefre  for-  ®  o.^  f^ 
fcited^  the  reft  weite  allowed  ftiU  to  hope  for  Vp^^L-i^ 
favour*.  '^'^' 

No  fooiwt  did  the  Qpeen  of  Scots  fubmit  her  e'^*?**^^ 

^^  requires  the 

caafe  to  her  rival,,  than  Elizabeth  required  tlic  Re-  R«6e«« «« 
gent  to  fend  to*  York  deputies  properly  inftrufted  condu^.' 
for  vindicating  his  conduft,  in  prefence  of  her 
conr^niilBoners  It  was  not  without  hefitacion  and 
Anxiety  that  the  Regent  confcnced  to  this  mea- 
fure.  His  authority  was  already  eftablilhed  in 
Scotland,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament.  To  fuf- 
ftr  its  vaKdity  now  to  be  called  in  queftion,  and 
Tubjefted  to  a  foreign  juriididion,  was  extremely 
itlbrtifying.  To  s^ccufe  ,.his  Sovereign  before 
ftrangers,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Sqottilh 
name,  was  an  odious^  tafk.  To  faii  in  this  ac« 
eufatiofl  was  dangerdus ;  to  fucceed  in  it  was  dif- 
graceful.  But  the  ftrcrlgth  of  the  adverfe  faction 
daily  increafed.  He  dreaded  the  interpofition  of 
the  French  King  in  its  behalf.  In  his  fituation^ 
and  in  a  matter  which  Elizabeth  had  fo  much  at 
heart,  hsr  commands  were  neither  to  be  difputed 
nor  difobe^ed  K      ' 

Tut  nieceffity  of  repairing  in  perfon  to  York,  Both  the 
added  to  the  ignominy  of  the  ftep  which  he  was  ^Ippohlt 
obliged  to  take.     All  his  affociares  declined  the  *j;^™^ffi'>n^ 
c^ifece ;  thisy  were  unwilling  to  expofe  themfelves 
to  the  odium  and  danger  with  wh-ich  it  was  eafy- 
td  fdrcfee  that  the  difcharge  of  it  would  be  at- 
tended, unlefs  he  himfelf  confented  to  (hare  thefe 
in  common  with  them.     The  Earl  of  Morton,  scpt.  i«. 

t  Bucli.  37X*      *  Buch.  372.  Sec  Append.  No.  XXVIII, 
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»  o^o  K  Bothwell  Biihop  of  Orkney,  Pitcairn  Commen* 
%^wmji^^  dator  of  Dunfcnnlingy  and  Lord  Lindray»  were 
'^^''  joined  with  him  in  commiffion.  Macgill  of 
Rankcilor^  and  Balnaves  of  Hallhill,  two  eminent 
Civilians,  George  Buchanan  his  faithful  adherent, 
amanwhofe  genius  did  honour  to  the  age,  Mait^ 
land,  and  feveral  others,  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend them  as  affiftants.  Maitland  owed  this  dif-. 
tinftion  to  the  Regent';  fear,  rather  than  to  his 
^ffedion.  He  had  warmly  remonftrated  againft 
this  meafure«  He  wiQied  his  country  to  continue 
in  friendftiip  with  England,  but  not  to  become 
dependant  on  that  nation*  Ht  was  defirous  of 
re-cftabliihing  the  Queen  in  ibmc  degree  of 
power,  not  inconfiftent  with  that  which  the  King 
pofleired  i  and  the  Regent  could  not,  with  fafety,. 
leave  behind  him  a  man,  whoie  yiews  were  fa 
contrary  to. his  own,  and  who,  by  his  fuperior 
abilities,  had  acquired  an  inQpence  in  the  nation^ 
^qual  to  that  which  others  derived  from  the  anti-> 
quity  and  power  of  their  families  *♦ 

Mary  impowered  Lefly  Biihop  of  Rofs,  Lord 
Li vingfton.  Lord  Boyd,  Lord  Herries,  Gavin  Ha- 
milton Commendntor  of  Kilwinning,  Sir  John 
Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Cockbura 
of  Skirling,  to  appear  in  her  name  *". 

Elizabbth  nominated  Thomas  Howard  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Thonus  Ratcliff  Earl  of  Suflex,  and 
Sir  Ralph.  Sadler,  her  Commiflioners  to  he^r 
\)oth  parties. 

*  Buch.  371.    Andcrf.  vol.  iv.  35.    Mclv.  z85.  188, 
^  Aadcrf.  toL  iv,  53, 
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The  fourth  of  Oftobcr  was  the  day  fixed  for  "  9^^  ^ 
opening  the  Conference.    The  great  abilities  of  ^^m^mi 
the  deputies  on  both  fides,  the  dignity  of  the  Ttc^^n- 
judges  before  whom  they  were  to  appear^  the  yZk^^  -- 
high  rank  of  the  perfons  whofe  caufe  was  to  be 
heard>  and  the  importance  of  the  points  in  dif- 
pute,  rendered  the  whole  tranfa6tion  no  lefs  il- 
luftrious  than  it  was  fingular*     The  fituation  in 
which   Elizabeth   appeared,    on    this  occafion, 
ftrikes  us  with  an  air  of  magnificence.     Her 
rival,  an  independent  Queen,  and  the  heir  of  an  \ 

ancient  race  of  Monarchs,  was  a  prifoner  in  her  j 

hands,  and  appeared,  by  her  Ambafladors,  before  { 

her  tribunal.  The  Regent  of  Scotland,  who  re- 
prefented  the  majeily,  and  pofiefled  the  authority 
of  a  King,  flood  in  perfon  at  her  bar.  And  the 
fate  of  a  kingdom,  whofe  power  her  anceftors  had 
often  dreaded,  but  could  never  fubdue^  was  now 
at  her  difpofal. 

The  views,  however,  with  which  the  fevcral  vXcwtoT 
parties  confented  to  this  Conference,  and  the  iflfue  JmUw/'"* 
to  which  they  expcfted  to  bring  it,  were  extremely 
different. 

Mary's  chief  objeA  was  the  recovering^  her 
former  authority.  This  induced  her  to  confent 
to  a  meafure  againft  which  (he  had  long  ftrug- 
gled.  Elizabeth's  promifes  gave  her  ground  for 
entertaining  hopes  of  being  rcftored  to  her  king- 
dom; in  order  to  which,  fhe  would  have  wil- 
lingly made  many  conceflions  to  the  King's  party; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Engliih  Queen,  as  well 
as  her  own  impatience  under  her  prefent  fituation, 

might 
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«  o  c  K  snight  haw  led  her  to  ^^nf  .more !.  The  flc^ 
v^-/  ^  \gcBt  aimed  at  nothing  but  fepuring  Elizabeth'* 
«s*.  proGcAion  to  his  party,  and  fcems  qot  to  have 
had  the  moft  diftant  thou^ts  of  coming  to  any 
jcompofition  with  Mary.  Eli^abeth'^  yiews  weic 
-more  various,  and  her  fchemcs  moire  intricate. 
She  fecnicd  to  be  fuU  of  concern  ifor  Mary's  ho- 
nour, and  folipitovus  that  (he  fliould  wipe  off  the 
afpcrfions  vrhich  bl?mi(hed  her  charafltcr.  This 
iflie  pretended  to  he  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
ference j  amufing  Mary,  and  eluding  the  foli- 
:citations  of  the  French  and  Spanifli  Ambaffadors 
Jn  her  behalf,  by  repeated  promifes  of  ^flifting 
.her,  as  foon  as  (he  could  venture  to  do  £:>,  without 
bringing  difgrace  upon  herfelf.  But,  under  this 
veil  of  friendlhip  and  generofity,  Elizabeth  con- 
cealed fentiments  of  >a  different  nature.  She  ex- 
.pe£ted  that  the  Reg^t  would  accufe  Mary  of 
being  acceffary  to  the  murder  of  her  hun>and. 
She  encouraged  him,  as  far  as  decency  would 
permit,  to  take  this  defperate  ftep".  And  as 
this  accufation  might  terminate  in  two  different 
ways,  (he  had  concerted  meafurcs  for  her  future 
conduft  fuitable  to  each  of  thefe.  If  the  charge 
againft  Mary  fhould  appear  to  be  well  founded, 
(he  reftjlved  to  pronounce  her  unworthy  of  wear- 
ing a  Crown,  and  to  declare  that  (he  would  never 
burden  her  own  confcience  with  the  guilt  of  an 
aftion  fo  deteftable  as  the  reftoring  her  to  her 
kingdom  «•     If  it  fhould  happen,  that  what  her 

J'Anderf.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  5J.     Good.  vol.  ii.  537. 
m  Anderf,  vol.  iv.  part  ii;  11.  45.     Hayncs,  487. 
.  n  Anderf.-vol.  iv,  part  ii.  ii. 
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accufers  alleged  did  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  ^  ^^^  ^ 
guilt,  but  only  of  mal-adminiftration,  (he  deter-    c— v/^--^ 
mined  to  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  for  reftoring  her,       '^ 
:but  on   fuch  conditions    as   would  render  her 
hereafter  dependant  not  only  upon  England^  but 
«pon  her  own  fubjcfts".     As  every  ftep  in  the   • 
pfogrefs  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  the  final 
refult  of  it,  was  in  Elizabeth's  own  power,  Ihc 
•^^ould  ftill  be  at  liberty  to  chufe  which  of  thefc 
courfes  fhe  would  hold  j  or  if  there  appeared  to 
be  any  danger  or  inconvcniency  in   purfuing 
cither  of  them,  Ihe  might  protr^6t  the  whole 
caufe  by  endlefs  delays^  and  involye  it  in  inex- 
tricable perplexity. 

Th£  Conference,  however,  wa|.  opened  with  compWK 
much  Solemnity.     But  the  very  firft  ftep  difco-  qoeeav 
•vered  it  to  be  Elizabeth's  intention  to  inflame,  ^rt"ti^ 
rather  than  to  cxtinguifh  the  difleniions  and  ani-  **»«*<«'^ 
mofities  among  the  Scots.     No  endeavours  were 
*ufed  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  or  to 
mollify  the  fiercenefs  of  their  hatred,  by  bringing 
the  Queen  to  ofFer  pardon  for  what  was  paft,  or' 
her  fubje/ls  to  promife  more- dutiful  obedience 
for  the  future.     On  the  contrary,  Mary'a  com-  oa«Wrft 
miffioner^  were  permitted  to  prefer  a  complaint 
agaitift  the  Regent  and  his  party,  containing  an 
enumeration  of  their  treafonable  .a£iions,  of  their 
feizing  her  perfon  by  force  of  arms,  committing 
her   to  prifon,    compelling  her  to  refign  the 
CroWn,  and  making  ufe  of  her  fon's  name  to  co- 
lour thcir-ufurpation  of  the  whole  royal  authority  i 

•  Andcrf,  vd,  IV.  part  ii.  ifin 
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and  of  all  thefe  enormities  they   required  fuch 
fpeedy  and  efiedual  redrefs^  as  the  injuries  of  one 
*56*^      Queen  demanded  from  the  jullice  of  another  '. 

It  was  then  expedted  that  the  Regent  would 
have  difclofed  all  the  circumftances  of  that  un- 
natural crime  to  which  he  pretended  the  Queen 
had  been  acceflary>  and  would  have  produced  eva* 
dence  in  fupport  of  his  charge.  But  far  from  ac« 
cufing  Mary>  the  Regent  did  not  even  anfwer  the 
complaints  brought  againfl:  himfelf*  He  difco- 
vered  a  relu£bance  at  undertaking  that  office,  and 
ftarted  many  doubts  and  fcruples,  with  regard  to 
which  he  demanded  to  be  refolved  by  Elizabeth 
hcrfelf'.  His  refervc  and  hefitation  were  no  lefs 
furprifing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Engliih  com- 
miffioners  than  to  his  own  affociates.  They  knew 
that  he  could  not .  vindicate  his  own  conduft 
witjhout  charging  the  murder  upon  the  Queen^ 
and  he  had  not  hitherto  (hown  any  extraordinary 
delicacy  on  that  head.  An  intrigue,  however, 
had  been  fecretly  carried  on,  fince  his  arrival  at 
York,  which  explains  this  myftery, 
lotrigocior  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  at  that  time^  the 
With  tiM  moft  powerful  and  mod  popular  m^  in  England, 
defeat,  pjj^  ^j^^  ^^^  lately  dead  5  and  he  began  already 
to  form  a  proje£t,  which  he  afterwards  more 
openly  avowed,  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, by  a  marriage  with  the  Qjieen  of  Scots. 
He  faw  the  infamy  which  would  be  the  confe* 
quence  of  a  public  accufation  againft  Mary^  and 
how  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  her  pretenfions  to 

'  Anderf.  rol.  ir.  part  ii.  52.  «  Haynes,  478. 
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the  Engliih  fucccffion.  In  order  to  favc  her  from  *  ^^  ^ 
this  cruel  mortification^  he  applied  to  Maitland^  u  ^^y^.  a 
and  expreffed  his  aftonilhment  at  feeing  a  man  of  *^^** 
fo  much  reputation  for  wifdom,  concurring  with 
the  Regent  in  a  meafure  fo  difhonourablc  to 
themfelves^  to  their  Queen,  and  to  their  coun- 
try; fubmitting  the  public  tranfaftions  of  the 
nation  to  the  judgment  of  foreigners ;  and  pub- 
liihing  the  ignominy,  and  expofing  the  faults  of 
their  Sovereign,  which  they  were  bound,  in  good 
policy,  as  well  as  in  duty,  to  conceal  and  to  cover. 
It  was  cafy  for  Maitland,  whofe  fentiments  were 
the  fame  with  the  Duke's,  tp  vindicate  his  owti 
conduft.  He  alfured  him,  that  he  had  em- 
ployed all  his  credit  to  diiTuade  his  countrymen 
from  this  meafure  i  and  would  ftill  contribute,  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power,  to  divert  them  from  it. 
This  encouraged  Norfolk  to  communicate  the 
matter  to  the  Regent.  He  repeated  and  en- 
forced the  fame  arguments  which  he  had  ufcd 
with  Maitland.  He  warned  him  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  muft  expofe  himfelf  by  fuch  a  violent 
aAion  as  the  public  accufation  of  his  Sovereign, 
Mary  would  never  forgive  a  man,  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  fix  fuch  a  brand  of  infamy  on  her  - 
charafter.  If  Ihe  ever  recovered  any  degree  of 
power,  his  deftruftion  would  be  inevitable,  and 
he  would  juftly  merit  it  at  her  hands.  Nor 
would  Elizabeth  fcreen  him  from  this,  by  a  pub- 
lic approbation  of  his  coQdu£t.  For  whatever 
evidence  of  Mary's  guilt  he  might  produce,  flic 
was  refolved  to  give  no  definitive  fentencc  in  the 
caufe.  Let  him  only  demand  that  tho  matter 
Vol.  I.  Kk  fliould 
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*  \^  ^  fliould  be  brought  to  dccifion  immediately  after 
^„^J^^  hearing  the  proof,  and  he^would  be  fully  convinced 
■^^*'  how  falfe  and  infidious  her  intentions  were,  and, 
by  confequcnce,  how  improper  it  would  be  for 
him  to  appear  as  the  accufcr  of  his  own  Sove- 
reign \  The  candour  which  Norfolk  feemed  to 
difcover  in  thefc  remonftrances,  as  well  as  the 
truth  which  they  contained^  made  a  deep  im- 
prefiion  on  the  Regent.  He  daily  received  the 
ftrongeil  aiTurances  of  Mary's  willingnefs  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  if  he  abftained  from  accufing 
her  of  fuch  an  odious  crime,  together  with  the 
denunciations  of  her  irreconcilable  hatred,  if  he 
adbed  a  contrary  part  \  All  thefe  confiderations 
concurred  in  determining  him  to  alter  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  expedient  which 
the  Duke  had  fuggeftcd. 
6ai>bcr9.  He  demanded,  therefore,  to  be  informed,  be- 
fore he  proceeded  farther,  whether  the  Englifh 
commiiTioners  were  empowered  to  declare  the 
Queen  guilty,  by  a  judicial  aft  j  whether  they 
would  promife  to  pafs  fentence,  without  delay ; 
whether  the  Queen  (hould  be  kept  under  fuch 
reftraint,  as  to  prevent  her  from  difturbing  the. 
government  now  eftabliflied  in  Scotland;,  and 
whether  Elizabeth,  if  fhe  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  King's  party,  would  engage  to 
proteft  it  for  the  future '.  The  paper  containing, 
tbefe  demands  W£U»  figned  by  himfelf  alone,  with- 

»  Melv.  187.    Haynes,  573^, 

•  Anderf.  voL  iv.  part,  ii.  77.    Good.  vol.  il.  157.     See 
Appead.No.  XXIX-       ' 

*  A&4«rf.  voL  iv>  part  u.  55.    State  Trials,  i.  91,  &c. 
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cut  communicating  it  to  any  of  his  attendants,  book. 
except  Maitland  and  Melvil "",     But  left  fo  many  >_  -/  ^j 
precautions  (hould  excite  any  fufpicion  of  their,      '^^^' 
proceeding,  from  fomc  conlcioufnefs  of  defc6t  ia> 
the  evidence  which  he  had  to  produce  againft 
his  Sovereign^  Murray  empowered  Lethington,, 
Mackgill,  and  Buchanan,  to  wait  upon  the  Duke, 
of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Suflex,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  and  to  lay  before  them,  not  in  their  pub- 
lic charaftcr  as  commiltioners,   but  as  private 
perfons,  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell,  her  fonnets^ 
and  all  the  other  papers  upon  which  were  founded 
the  charge  of  her  being  acceflbry  to  the  murder 
of  the  King,  and  to  declare  that  this  confidential 
communication  was  made  to  them,  with  a  view 
to  learn  whether  the  Queen  of  England  would 
confider  this  evidence  as  fufficicnt  to  eftablifli  the 
truth  of  the  accufation/    Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  Regent's  folicitude,  to  know  on 
what  footing  he  ftood.     To  have  ventured  on  a 
ftep  fo  uncommon  and  dangerous,  as  the  accufing 
his  Sovereign,  without  previoufly  afcertaining  that 
he  might  take  it  with  fafety,  would  have  been 
unpardonable  imprudence.     But  Elizabeth,  who 
did  not  expedt  that  he  would  have  moved  any  fuch 
difficulty,  hafi  not  empowered  her  commiflioncrs 
to  give  him  that  fatisfadion  which  he  demanded. 
It  became  neceflary  to  tranfmit  the  articles  to 
herfelf,  and  by  the  light  in  which  Norfolk  placed 
them,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  he  wilhcd  that  they 
fhould  make  no  flight  imprelfion  on  Elizabeth 

•  Anderf.  vol.  iv-  part  ii.  56.    Mcly.  1900 
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■  ^yp  *  and  her  miniftcrs.  '*  Think  not  the  Scots,  faicl 
Sm'^'^mj  ^^  he,  oyer-fcrupulous  or  precife.'  Let  us  view 
«5W*  f c  iij^if  condufb  as  we  would  wifli  our  own  to  be 
^'  viewed  in  a  like  fituation.  The  game  they 
•'  play  is  deep  j  their  eftates,  their  lives,  their 
^  honour  are  at  ftake.  It  is  now  in  their  own 
*'  power  to  be  reconciled  to  their  Queen,  or  to 
^'  ofifend  her  irrecoverably  and  in  a  matter  of  fo 
^'  much  importance  the  utmoft  degree  ^of  cau* 
«*  tion  is  not  exceffive  «." 

While  the  Englifh  commifTioners  waited  for 
fuller  inftrufbions  with  regard  to  the  Regent's 
demands,  he  gave  in  an  anfwer  to  the  complaint 
which  had  been  offered  in  name  of  the  Scottilh 
Queen.  It  was  expreffed  in  terms  perfefUy  con* 
formable  to  the  (yftem  which  he  had  at  that  time 
adopted.  It  contained  no  infinuation  of  the 
Queen's  being  acccffory  to  the  murder  of  her 
hulband  j  the  bitternefs  of  ftyle  peculiar  to  the 
age  was  confiderably  abated;  and  though  he 
pleaded,  that  the  infamy  of  the  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  made  it  neceflary  to  take  arms  in  order 
to  diffolve  it;  though  Mary's  attachment  to  a 
man  fo  odious  juftified  the  keeping  her  for  fome 
time  under  reftraint ;  yet  nothing  more  was  faid 
on  thefe  fubje&s  than  was  barely  requifite  in  his 
own  defence.  The  Queen's  commiflionera  did 
eeuvcrit*  not  fail  to  reply  ^  But  while  the  article  with 
regard  to  the  murder  remained  untouched,  thefe. 
were  only  0cirmi(hes  at  a  diftance,  of  no  confe- 
quence  towards  ending  the  conteft^  and  were 

»  Andcrf.  rol.  tn  77.    -    '  Ibid.  Toi.  if  .part  ii.  64.  8<v 
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little  regarded  by  Elizabeth  or  her  comtnif-  ■  \^  ^ 
iioners.  u— y i^ 

The  conference  hadj  hitherto^  been  conduced  The  coftW- 
in   a  nianner   which   difappointed  Elizabeth's  £^to 
views,  and  produced  none  of  thefc  difcoveries'  tef™*' 
which  ihe  had  expedted.    The  diftance  between 
York  and  London^  and  the  neceflity  of  confulting 
her  upon  every  difficulty  which  occurred,  con- 
fumed  much  time.    Norfolk's  negotiation  with 
the  Scottifli  Regent,  however  fccretly  carried  on, 
was  not,  in  all  probability,  unknown  to  a  prin- 
cefs  fo  remarkable  for  her  fagacity  in  penetrating 
the  defigns  of  her  enemies,  and  feeing  through 
their  deepeft  fchemes*.     Inilead,  therefore,  of 
returning  any  anfwer  to  the  Regent's  demands, 
Ihe  refolved  to  remove  the  conference  to  Weft- 
minfter,  and  to  appoint  new  commiflioners,  in 
whom  flie  could  more  abfolutely  confide.    Both 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Regent  were  brought^ 
without  difficulty,  to  approve  of  this  refolution*. 

We  often  find  Mary  boafting  of  the  fuperiority 
in  argument  obtained  by  her  commiffioners 
during  the  conference  at  York,  ^nd  how,  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  reafons,  they  confounded  her 
adverfaries,  and  filenced  all  their  cavils  \  The 
difpute  flood,  at  that  time,  on  a  footing  which 
rendered  her  vidlory  not  only  apparent,  but  eafy. 
Her  participation  of  the  guilt  of  the  King's 
murder  was  the  circumftance  upon  which  her 

*  Good.  vol.  ii.  i6o.    Anderf.  toL  iii.  24* 

*  Haynesy  484.    Anderf.  vol.  iv.  ^4. 
^  Good.  vol.  i.  x86.  284.  350^ 
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fubjcfts  ought  tohave  retted,  as  ajuftificatioit  of 
their  violent  proceedings  agaihft  her ;  and  while 
they  induftrioufly  avoided  mentioning  that,  her 
caufe  gained  as  much  as  that  of  her  adverfaries 
loft  by  fupprcflSng  this  capital  argument. 

Elizabeth  refolved  that  Mary  ftiould  not 
enjoy  the  fame  advantage  in  the  conference  to  be 
held  at  Weftminftcr.  She  deliberated  with  the 
utmoft  anxiety,  how  fhe  might  overcome  the 
Regent's  fcruples,  and  perfuade  him  to  accufe 
the  Queen.  She  confidcred  of  the  moft  proper 
method  for  bringing  Mary's  commiffioners  to 
anfwer  fuch  an  accufation  j  and  as  Ihe  fprefaw 
that  the  promifes  with  which  it  was  neceffary  to 
allure  the  Recent,  and  which  it  was  impoffible  to 
conceal  from  the  Scottifh  Queen,  would  naturally 
cxafperate  her  to  a  great  degree,  ftie  determined 
to  guard  her  more  narrowly  /than  ever;  and 
though  Lord  Scroop  had  given  her  no  reafon  to 
diftruft  his  vigilance  or  fidelity,  yet  becaufe  he 
was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  brother  in-law,  (he 
thought  it  proper  to  remove  the  Queen  as  foon  as 
poffible  to  Tujthbury  in  StafFordfliirc,  and  commit 
her  to  the  keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  to 
whom  that  cattle  belonged  ^, 

Mary  began  to  fufpeft  the  defign  of  this  fe- 
cond  Conference  1  and  notwithftanding  the  fatif- 
faftion  flie  expreffcd  at  feeing  her  caufe  taken 
more  immediately  under  the  Queen's  own  eye*, 
ihe  framed  her  i4iftruaions  to  her  commiffioners 
in  fuch  a  m|naer,  as  to  avoid  being  brought 


^  Jiaynes,  487, 
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under  the  neceffity  of  anfwcring  the  accufation  of  *  ^^  ^ 
Tier  fubjefts,  if  they  (hbuld  be  fo  defpcrate  as  to  u*v-- i 
exhibit  one  againft  her*.     Thefe  fufpicions  were      '^   * 
foon  confirnned  by  a  circumftance  extrennely  mor- 
tifying.    The  Regent  having  arrived  at  London^ 
in  order  to  be  prefcnt  it  the  conference,  was  im- 
mediately admitlIWi  into  Elizabeth's  prefence,  and 
received  by  her,  not  only  with  refpeft,  but  with 
afFeftion.  This  Mary  juftly  confidered  as  an  open 
declaration  of  that  Queen's  partiality  towards  her 
adverfaries.     In  the  firft  emotions  of  hei^refent-  Iff!*"- 
ment,  (he  wrote  to  her  comroiflioners,  and  com-  perfoBtiw. 
manded  them  to  complain,  in  the  prefenceof  the  EUMbcth, 
Englifh  nobles,  and  before  the  ambalTadors  of 
foreign  Princes,  of  the  ufage  Ihe  had  hitherto 
met  with,  and  the  additional  injuries  which  fhc 
had  reafon  to  apprehend.     Her  rebellious  fub-;- 
jcfts  were  allowed  accefs  to  the  Queen,  fhe  was 
excluded  from  her  prefence ;  they  enjoyed  full 
liberty,  flic  languiflicd  under  a  long  imprifon- 
ment;  they  were  encouraged  to  accufc  her,  iri 
defending  herfelf  (he  laboured  under  every  difad- 
vantage.     For  thefe  reafons  Ihc  once  more  re- 
newed her  demand,  of  being  admitted  into  the 
(^cen's  prefence ;  and  if  that  were  denied,  flie 
inftrudted-^them  to  declare,  that  fhe  recalled  the 
confent  which  flie  had  given  to  the  conference  at 
Wcflminfter,  and  protefted,  that  whatever  was 
done  there,  fliould  be  held  to  be  null  and  in^ 
valid  ^ 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  niioft  prudent  refolution 
Mary  could  have  taken.   The  pretences  on  which 

<  Good.  vol.  ii.  349.  ^  Ibidf  vol*  ii*  184* 
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•  ^y^  ^  ihe  declined  the  conference  were  plaufiblCj  and 
w*->r-^  the  junfbure  for  offering  them  well  chofcn.  But 
'^***-  either  the  Queen's  letter  did  not  reach  her  com* 
miflioners  in  due  time^  or  they  fuSered  them- 
felves  to  be  deceived  by  Elizabeth's  profelfions 
of  regard  for  their  Miftrefs^  and  confented  to  the 
opening  of  the  conference '•  # 
K«f.  ts*  To  the  commiflioners  who  had  appeared  in  her 
name  at  York,  Elizabeth  now  added  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon^  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Leicefter^  Lord  Clinton,  and  Sir 
William  CeciP.  The  difficulties  which  ob- 
ftruded  the  proceedings  at  York  were  quickly 
removed.  A  fatisfying  anfwer  was  given  to  the 
Regent's  demands ;  nor  was  he  fo  much  diipofed 
to  he(itate9  and  raife  obje^ons,  as  formerly.  His 
negotiation  with  Norfolk  had  been  difcovered  to 
.  Morton  by  fome  of  Mary's,  attendants,  and  he 
had  communicated  it  to. Cecil S  His  perfonal 
fafety,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  power9 
depended  on  Elizabeth.  By  favouring  Mary^ 
ihe  might  at  any  time  ruin  him,  and  by  a  queftion 
which  ihe  artfully  ftarted,  concerning  the  perfon 
who  had  a  ri^t,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  to 
govern  the  kingdom  during  a  minority,  (he  let 
him  fee,  that  even  without  rcftoring  the  Queen^ 
it  was  an  eafy  matter  for  her  to  deprive  him  of 
the  fupreme  direftion  of  affairs  K  Thefe  confi« 
derations^  which  were  powerfully  feconded  by 
moft  of  his  attendants^  at  length  determined  the 

t  AnderA  vol.  ilL  25.  *  Id.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  99. 

*  Mclv.  191.  ?Hayacs,484. 
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Regent  to  produce  his  accufaUon  again^fl:  the  ®  ^^^  ^ 
Queen.  t-p-^.^,i 

He  endeavoured  to  leflTen  the  obloquy  with  The  Regent 
which  he  was  fenfiblc  this  aftion  would  be  at-.^^^p?tJ. 
tended,  by  protefting,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  ^^^^^d^ 
reluAance  he  undertook  this  difagreeable  talk;  biBd'tmor. 
that  his  party  had  long  fuffered  their  conduf):  to 
be  mifconftrued,  and  had  borne  the  word  impu« 
tations  in  filehce^  rather  than  expofe  the  crimes 
of  their  Sovereign  to  the  eyes  of  ftrangersj  but 
that  now  the  infolence  and  importunity  of  the 
adverfe  fa£tion  forced  them  to  publilh,  what  they 
had  hithertOj  though  with  lofs  to  themfelves^  en* 
deavoured  to  conceal*.  Thefe  pretexts  arc  de- 
cent ^  and  the  confiderations^  which  he  mentions^ 
had,  during  fome  time,  a  real  influence  upon  the 
conduft  of  the  party  5  but  fince  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  held  in  December,  they  had  difco* 
vcred  fo  little  delicacy  and  refervc  with  relpeft 
to  the  Queen's  actions,  as  renders  itimpoflible  to 
give  credit  to  thofc  ftudied  profelfions.  The 
Regent  and  his  aflbciates  were  drawn,  it  is  plain; 
partly  by  the  neceflity  of  their  affairs,  and  partly 
by  Elizabeth's  artifices^  into  a  fituation  where 
no  liberty  of  choice  was  left  to  them;  and  they 
were  obliged  either  to  acknowledge  themfelves  to 
be  guilty  of  rebellion,  or  to  charge  Mary  with 
having  been  accelTory  to  the  commiffion  of  mur- 
der. 

The  accufation  itfelf  was  conceived  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms.    Mary  was  charged,  not  only 

'  Aiubrff  roU  ir»  part  it«  115. 
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B  o^o  K  ^|(||  having  coi^fented  to  the  murder,  but  with 
u^^^mmj  being  accclTory  to  the  contrivance  and  execution 
•^**      of  it,     Bothwell,  it  was  pretended,   had  been 
'    .  fcreened  from  the  purfuits  of  juftice  by  her  fa- 

vour; and  Ihe  had  formed  defigns  no  lefs  dan- 
gerous to  the  life  of  the  young  Prince,  than  fub- 
verGvc  of  the  liljerties  and  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom.  If  any  of  thefc  crimes  (hould  be  de- 
nied, an  offer  was  made  to  produce  the  moft 
ample  and  undoubted  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  the  charge". 

•ltf.«9*  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commiflioners,  the 

Earl  of  Lennox  appeared  before  themj  and  after 
bewailing  the  tragical  and  unnatural  murder  of 
his  fon,  he  implored  Elizabeth's  juftice  againft 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  accufed,  upon  oath, 
of  being  the  author  of  that  crime,  and  produced 
papers,  which,  as  he  pretended,  would  make  good 
what  he  alleged^  The  entrance  of  a  new  aftor 
on  the  ftage,  fo  opportunely,  andat  a  juncture  fo 
critical,  can  fcarce  be  imputed  to  chance.  This 
^Qntrivince  was  manifeftly  Elizabeth's,  in  order 
tofncreafe,  by  thistadxlitional  accufation,  the  in- 
famy of  the  Scotiilh  Queen". 

fbrcom.  Mart's  commiffioners  "exprefled  the  utmoft 
JSSu*  furprife  and  indignation  at  the  Regent*s  pre* 
gjjj^l^  fumption,  in  loading  the  Queen  with  calumnies, 
which,  as  they  affirmed;  flie  had  fo  littlie  merited. 
But,  inftead  of  attempting  to  vindicate  her  ho- 
n6ur>  by  a  reply  to  the  charge,'  they  had  recourfe 
to  an  article  in  their  inftr\i£i:ionSj  which  they  had 

»  Anderf,  voL  iv.  p^artji*  119*        *  Id*  ibid.  122, 
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formerly  neglefted  to  mention    in  its  proper 
place.     They  demanded  an  audience  of  Eliza-, 
beth  i  and  having  rtaewed  their  Miftrefs's  requeft,       *5^'« 
of  a  perfonal  interview,  they  protefted,  if  that  , 
w,e;re  denied  her,  againft  all  the  future  proceed- 
ings of  the  commiffioners'*.     A  proteftatioji  of 
this  naturCj  offered  juft  at  the  critical  time  when 
fuch  a  bold  accufation  had  been  preferred  aga-inft 
Mary,  and  when  the  proofs  in  fupport  of  it  were 
ready  to  be  examined^  gave  reafon  to  fufpect  that 
ihe  dreaded  the  cvept  of  that  examination.    This 
fufpicion  received  the  ftrongeft  confirmation  from 
another  circumftance^  Rofs  and  Herries,  before 
they  were  introduced  to  Elizabeth,  in  order  to 
make  this  protcftation,  privately  acquainted  Lei* 
eefter  and  Cecil,  that  as  their  Miftrefs  had,  from 
the  beginning,  difcovered  an  inclination  towards 
bringing  the  differences  between  hcrfelf  and  her 
fubjeds  to  an  amicabk  acconrimodation,  fo  ihe 
was  ftill  defirous,  notwithftanding  the  Regent's 
audacious  accufation,   that  they  Ihould  be  ter- 
minated in  that  manner  *'. 
.  Such  nioderation  feems  hardly  to  be  compati- 
ble with  the  ftrong  refentment  which  calumniated 
innocence  naturally  feels  j  or  with  that  eagernefk 
to  vindicate  itfelf,  which  it  always  difcovcrs.   In 
Mary's  fituation,  an  offer  fo  ill-timed  mull  be 
confidered  as  a  confeffion  of  the  weaknefs  of  her 
caufe.    TJie  kqown  charafter  of  her  commiffion- 
ers  exempts  them  from  th€  imputation  of  folly, 
or  the  fufpicion  of  treachery.     Some  fccret  con^ 

.  •  Anderibn,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  133.  158,  &c. 
'^  IJ)id.  if.  154.     CaJUbabi  157.- 
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B  o  0  «  viftion,  that  the  conduft  of  their  Miftrcfs  could 
i_^/-  _'  not  bear  fo  ftrift  a  fcrutiny  as  muft  be  made  into 
'^^      it,  if  they  fliould  reply  to  the%ccufation  prefer- 
red by  Murray  againft  her,  fcems  to  be  the  moft 
probable  motive  of  this  imprudent  propofal,  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 

It  appeared  in  this  light  to  Elizabeth,  and 
afforded  her  a  pretence  for  rejefting  it.  She  re* 
prefented  to  Mary's  commiflTioners,  that,  in  theprc* 
fent  juncture,  nothing  could  be  fo  diihonourable 
to  their  Miftrefs,  as  an  accommodation;  and  that 
the  matter  would  feem  to  be  huddled  up  in  this 
manner,  merely  to  fupprefs  difcoveries,  and  to 
hide  her  fhame;  nor  was  it  poffible  that  She 
could  be  admitted,  with  any  decency,  into  her 
prefence,  while  fhe  lay  under  the.  infamy  of  fuch 
a  public  accufation. 

Upon  this  repulfe,  Mary's  commiilioners 
withdrew ;  and  as  they  had  declined  anfwering, 
there  feemed  now  to  be  no  further  reafon  for  the 
Regent's  producing  the  proofs  in  fupport  of  his 
charge.  But  without  getting  thefe  into  her  hands^ 
Elizabeth's  fchemes  were  incomplete;  and  her 
artifice  for  this  purpofe  was  as  mean,  but  as  fuc- 
cefsful,  as  any  Ihe  had  hitherto  employed.  She- 
commanded  her  commiflTioners  to  teftify  her  in- 
dignation and  difpleafure  at  the  Regent's  pre« 
fumption,  in  forgetting  fo  far  the  duty  of  a 
fubjeft,  as  to  accufe  his  Sovereign  of  fuch  atro- 
cious crimes.  He,  in  order  to  regain  the  good 
opinion  of  fuch  a  powerful  proteArefs,  offered  to 
fhew  that  his  accufations  were  not  malicious^  oor 
ill-grounded.   Then  were  produced  and  fubmit* 
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ted  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  Englifli  commiflion- 
crs,  the  afts  of  the  Scottifti  Parliament  in  con- 
firmation of  the  Regent's  authority,  and  of  the,  '^^** 
Queen's  refignation^  the  confcflions  of  the  per- 
fons  executed  for  the  King's  murder;  and  the  fatal 
cafket.  which  contained  the  letters,  fonnets,  and 
contrafts,  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 

As  fdon  as  Elizabeth  got  thefe  into  her  pof-  EKniwtii 
feilion,  (he  laid  them  before  her  Privy  Council,  with  t,f^ 
to  which  (he  joined,  on  this  occaGon,  feveral  no-  'f^^,  ,^ 
blemcn  of  the  greateft  eminence  in  her  kingdom  5 
in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
confidering  the  mode  in  which  an  inquiry  of  fuch 
public  importance  had  been  hitherto  conduced, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  evidence  now  brought 
againft  a  perfon  who  claimed  a  preferable  right 
of  fuGceflion  to  the  Englifh  crown.  In  this  rc- 
fpeftable  aflembly  all  the  proceedings  in  the  con- 
ferences at  York  and  Weftminfter  were  reviewed, 
and  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Regent  of 
Scotland  againft  his  Sovereign  was  examined 
with  attention.  In  particular,  the  letters  and 
other  papers  faid  to  be  written  by  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  were  carefully  compared  "  for  the  manner 
©f  writing  and  orthography,"  with  a  variety  of 
letters  which  Elizabeth  had  received  at  different 
times  from  the  Scottifh Queen;  and,  as  the  refult 
of  a  mod  accurate  collation,  the  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  an,d  noblemen  conjoined  with 
them,  declared  that  no  difference  between  thelb 
could  be  difcovered^.     Elizabeth,  having  efta- 

.  4  Anderfon,  vol,  ir.  part  ii.  170,  &c. 
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»  o^o  K  bliflied  a  faft  fo  unfavoural^le  to  her  rival,  began 
Vj— /^_f  to  lay  afide  the  exprcflions  of  friendfhip  and  re- 
»5^**  fpcft  which  fhe  had  hitherto  ufcd  in  all  her  letters 
to  the  Scottifti  Queen,  She  now  wrote  to  her  in 
fuch  terms,  as  if  the  prefumptions  of  her  guilt 
had  amounted  almoft  to  certainty;  fhe  blamed 
her  for  refufing  to  vindicate  herfelf  from  an  ac- 
cufation  which  could  not  be  left  unanfwered, 
without  a  manifeft  injury  to  her  character  j  and 
plainly  intimated,  that  unlefs  that  were  done, 
no  change  would  be  made  in  her  prefent  fitua- 
tion'*  She  hoped  that  fuch  a  difpvery  of  her 
fentiments  would  intimidate  Mary,  who  was 
hardly  recovered  from  the  fliock  of  the  Regent's 
attack  on  her  reputation,  and  force  her  to  confirm 
her  refignation  of  the  Crown,  to  ratify  Murray's 
authority  as  Regent,  and  to  confent  that  both  her- 
felf and  her  fon  fhould  refide  in  England,  under 
Englifh  protection.  This  fcheme  Elizabeth  had 
much  at  heart;  fhe  propofed  it  both  to  Mary  and 
to  her  cpmmiffioners,  and  ncglefted  no  argument, 
nor  artifice,  that  could  poflUbly  recommend  it. 
Mary  faw  how  fatal  this  would  prove  to  her  re- 
putation, to  her  pretenfions,  and  even  to  her  per- 
fonal  fafety.  She  rcjefted  it  without  hefitation. 
**  Death,  faid  fhe,  is  lefs  dreadful  than  fuch  an 
*'  ignominious  flep.  Rather  than  give  away,  with 
**  my  own  hands,  the  Crown  which  defcendcd 
*'  to  me  from  my  anceflors,  Iwill  part  with  life; 
'*  but  the  lafl:  words  I  utter,  fhall  be  thofc  of  a 
"  Queen  of  Scotland'.''        -^ 

'  Andcrf.  vol.  iv.  part  n.  179.  183.     Good.  vol.  ii.  260. 
■  Ha7nes,497.  SeeApp.N6.XXX.  Good.  yoL  11.274. 301. 
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At  the  fame  time  (he  fcems  to  have  been  fen-  *  ^^^  ^ 
fible  how  open  her  reputation  lay  to  cenfure,  while  Sm^mjimma 
ihe  fufFercd  fuch  a  public  accufation  to  remain      ^^ 
unanfwered;  and  though  the  conference  was  now 
diffolved,  flie  empowered  her  commiflioners  to 
prcfent  a  reply  to  the  allegations  of  her  enemies, 
in  which  ihe  denied,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  the 
crimes  imputed  to  her;  and  recriminated  upon  i>ecaii,i4« 
the  Regent  and  his  party,  by  accufing  them  of 
having  devifed  and  executed  the  murder  of  the 
King\     The  Regent  and  his  aflbciates  affertcd 
their  innocence  with  great  warmth,     Mary  con« 
tinued  to  infift  on  a  perfonal  interview,  a  condi<^ 
tion  which  fhe  knew  would  never  be  granted  «• 
Elizabeth  urged  her  to  vindicate  her  own  ho- 
nour.     But  it  is  evident  from  the  delays,  the 
cvafions,  and  fubterfuges,  to  which  both -Queens 
had  recourfc  by  turns,  that  Mary  avoided,  and 
Elizabeth  di4  not  defire  to  make  any  further 
progrefs  in  the  inquiry. 

The  Regent  was  now  impatient  to  return  into      i5«f. 
Scotland,  where  his  adversaries  were  endeavour-  Dtfmiff*. 
ing,  in  his  abfence,  to  raife  fome  commotions.  iJfth^^J^ 
Before  he  fet  out,  he  was  called  into  the  Privy  «*>«'■?- 
Council,  to  receive  a  final  declaration  of  £liza«  condeauuiv 
beth*s  fentiments.    Cecil  acquainted  him,  in  her  *"**'**^' 
name,  that  on  one  hand  nothing  had  been  ob- 
je<fted  to  his  conduct,  which  fhe  could  reckon 
detrimental  to  his  honour,  or  inconfiftent  with 
his  duty;  nor  had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duced any  thing  againft  his  Sovereign,  on  which 

*  Good.  ii.  28^.  ■  Ibid.  283.    Cabbala,  157. 
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»  0  0  K  (he  could  found  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her 
u«i-yl— ^  aftions}  and  for  this  reafon^  (he  refolvcd  to  leave 
>5^*  all  the  affairs  of  Scotland  precifely  in  the  fame 
fituation  in  which  fhe  had  found  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conference.  The  Queen's 
commiflTioners  were  difmified  much  in  the  fame 
manner'. 

After  the  attention  of  both  nations  had  been 
fixed  fo  earneftly  on  this  conference  upwards  of 
four  months^  fuch  a  conclufion  of  the  whole  ap* 
pears,  at  firft  fight^  trifling  and  ridiculous.  No* 
thing,  however,  could  be  more  favourable  to 
fcatfecntiy  Elizabeth ^s  futuTC  fchcmes.  Notwithftanding  her 
fifporttbif  ^^^ij^g  impartiality,  (he  had  no  thoughts  of  con- 
tinuing neuter;  nor  was  (he  at  any  lofs  on  whom 
to  beftow  her  protedion.  Before  the  Regent  left 
London,  (he  fupplied  him  with  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  and  engaged  to  fupport  the  King's 
authority  to  the  utmoft  of  her  power  ^.  Mary, 
by  her  own  conduct,  fortified  this  refolution* 
Enraged  at  the  repeated  inftances  of  Elizabeth's 
artifice  and  deceit,  which  (he  had  difcovered 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  conference,  and  de- 
fpairing  of  ever  obtaining  any  fuccour  from  her, 
ihe  endeavoured  to  roufe  her  own  adherents  in 
Scotland  to  arms,  by  imputing  fuch  de(igns  to 
Elizabeth  and  Murray,  as  could  not  fail  to  in« 
fpire  every  Scotchman  with  indignation.  Mur- 
ray, (he  pretended,  had  agreed  to  convey  the 
Prince  her  fon  into  England;  to  furrender  to 
Elizabeth  the  places  of  greateft  ftrength  in  the 

*  Good,  ii,  315.  333.        r  Ibid.  213.    Carte,  iii.  47S. 
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kingdom;  and  to  acknowledge  the  dependence 
of  the  Scottifti  upon  the  Englifh  nation.  In  re- 
turn for  this,  Murray  was  to  be  declared  the  law- 
ful heir  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland  i  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  queftion  with  regard  to  the  Englilh 
fucceflion  was  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Earl 
of  Hartford,  who  had  promifed  to  marry  one  of 
Cecil's  daughters*  An  account  of  thefe  wild 
and  chimerical  projcfts  was  fpread  induftrioufly 
among  the  Scots,  Elizabeth,  perteiving  it  was 
calculated  of  purpofc  to  bring  her  government 
into  difreputation,  laboured  to  deftroy  its^ffedls, 
by  a  counter-proclamation>  and  became  more 
difgufted  than  ever  with  the  Scottilh  Queen  \ 

The  Regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom  J^'^^^i*  ^J^, 
in  the  utmoft  tranquillity.  But  the  rage  of  the  hewntsa. 
Queen's  adherents^  which  had  been  fufpended  in  *"" 
expeftation  that  the  conference  in  England  would 
terminate  to  her  advantage^  was  now  ready  to 
break  out  with  all  the  viplence  of  civil  war* 
They  were  encouraged,  too,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  leader,  whofe  high  quality  and  pretenfions 
entitled  him  to  great  authority  in  the  nation^ 
This  was  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault^  who  had 
refided  for  fome  years  in  France,  and  was  now^ 
fent  over  by  that  court,  with  a  fmall  fupply  of 
money,  in  hopes  that  the  prefencc  of  the  firft  no- 
bleman in  the  kingdom  would  ftrengthen  the 
Queen's  party.  Elizabeth  had  detained  him  in 
England,  for  fome  months,  under  various  pre- 
tences, but  was  obliged  at  laft  to  fufferhim  to 

*  Haynes,  500.  503.    See  Append.  Np.  XXXL 
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proceed  on  his  journey.  Before  his  departure, 
Mary  invefted  him  with  tKe  high  dignity  of  her 
Lieutenant  General  in  Scotland,  together  with 
the  fantaftic  title  of  her  adopted  father. 
HU^8»r«««  The  Regent  did  not  give  him  time  to  form  his 
hH^ha  party  into  any  regular  body.  He  affembled  an 
»^^  army,  with  his  ufual  expedition,  and  marched  to 
Glafgow.  The  followers  of  Argyll  and  Huntly, 
who  compofed  the  chief  part  of  the  Queen's  fac- 
tion, being  fcattd  in  corners  of  the  kingdom 
very  diftant  from  each  other,  and  many  of  the 
Duke's  dependants  having  been  killed  or  taken 
in  the  battle  of  Langfide,  the  fpirit  and  ftrength 
of  his  adherents  were  totally  broken,  and  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Regent  was  the  only 
thing  which  could  prevent  the  deftruftioii  of  his 
eftate  and  vaffals*  This  was  efFefted  without 
difficulty,  and  on  no.unreafonable  terms.  The 
Duke  promifed  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
both  of  the  King  and  of  the  Regent;  and  to 
claim  no  jurifdi£tion  in  confequence  of  the  com- 
miffion  which  he  had  received  from  the  Queen. 
The  Regent  bound  himfelf  to  repeal  the  aft 
which  had  pafled  for  attainting  feveral  of  the 
Queien's  adherents;  to  reftore  all  who  would  fub- 
mit  to  the  King's  government,  to  the  pofleffion 
of  their  eftates  and  honours;  and  to  hold  a  Con- 
vention, wherein  all  the  differences  between  the 
two  parties  fhould  be  fettled  by  mutual  confent. 
The  Duke  gave  hoftages  for  his  faithful  perform-* 
ancc  of  the  treaty;  and,  in  token  of  their  fuice* 
rity,  he  and  Lord  Herries  accompanied  the  Re- 
gent to  Stirling,  and  vifited  the  young  King. 
9  The 
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The  Regent  fet  at  liberty  the  prifoners  taken  at 
LangGde  *. 

Argyll  and  Huntly  refufed  to  be  included  in 
this  treaty.  A  fecret  negotiation  was  carrying  on 
in  England,  in  favour  of  the  captive  Queen,  with 
fo  much  fucccfs,  that  her  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
better  afpeft,  and  her  return  into  her  own  king- 
donn  feemed  to  be  an  event  not  very  diftant.  The 
French  King  had  lately  obtained  fuch  advantages 
over  the  Hugonots,  that  the  extinftion  of  that 
party  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and  France,  by 
recovering  domeftic  tranquillity,  would  be  no 
longer  prevented  from  protefting  her  friends  in 
Britain.  Thefe  circumftances  not  only  influenced 
Argyll  and  Huntly,  but  made  fo  deep  an  impref- 
fion  on  the  Duke,  that  he  appeared  to  be  waver- 
ing and  irrefolute,  and  plainly  difcovered  that  he 
wiftied  to  evade  the  accomplifliment  of  the  treaty. 
The  Regent  faw  the  danger  of  allowing  the  Duke 
to  fhakc  himfelf  loofe,  in  this  manner,  from  his 
engagements ;  and  inftantly  formed  a  refolution 
equally  bold'  and  politic.  He  commanded  his 
guards  to  feizc  Chatelherault  in  his  own  houfe 
in  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  come  in  order  to 
attend  the  Convention  agreed  upon;  and,  regard- 
lefs  either  of  his  dignity  as  the  firft  nobleman  in 
the  kingdom,  and  next  heir  to  the  Crown,  or  of 
the  promifes  of  perfonal  fecurity,  on  which  he 
had  relied,  committed  him  and  Lord  Herries 
prifoners  to  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh^.  A  blow 
fb   fatal  and   unexpefted   difpirited   the  party. 

a  Cabbala,  i6i.     Crawf.  Mem.  io6.  ••  Id.  in. 
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Argyll  fubmitted  to  the  King's  government,  an4 
made  his  peace  with  the  Regent  on  very  cafy 
terms;  and  Huntly,  being  left  alone,  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
July  21.  Soon  after.  Lord  Boyd  returned  into  Scotland, 

in  fa3r  of  and  brought  letters  to  the  Regent,  both  from  the 
j|f^7d!*'  Englilh  and  Scottifh  Queens.  A  Convention  was 
held  at  Perth,  in  order  to  confider  them.  Eliza- 
beth's letter  contained  three  different  propofals 
with  regard  to  Mary;  that  (he  (hould  either  be 
reftored  to  the  full  poffeffion  of  her  former  autho- 
rity ;  or  be  admitted  to  reign  jointly  with  the* 
King  her  fon ;  or  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  refide  in 
Scotland,  in  fome  decent  retirement,  without  any 
fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  government.  Thcfe 
overtures  were  extorted  by  the  importunity  of  Fe- 
nelon  the  French  Ambaffador,  and  have  fome  ap- 
pearance of  being  favourable  to  the  captive  Queen* 
They  were,  however,  perfedtly  fuitable  to  Eliza- 
beth's general  fyftem  with  regard  to  Scottifh  af- 
fairs. Among  propofitions  fo  unequal  and  dif-' 
proportionate,  Ihe  eafily  faw  where  the  choice 
would  fall.  The  two  fotmcr  were  rcjedted;  and 
long  delays  muft  neceffarily  have  intervened,  and 
many  difficulties  have  arifen,  before  every  cir- 
cumftance  relative  to  the  laft  could  be  finally 
adjuftedS 

Mary,  in  her  letter,  demanded  that  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwcll  fliould  be  reviewed  by  the 
proper  judges,  and  If  found  invalid,  fliould  be 
diffolved  by  a  legal  fentence  of  divorce.     This 

«  Spotfw,  230. 
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fatal  marriage  was  the  principal  fourcc  of  ail  the  ^  ^^^  ^ 
calamities  ftie  had  endured  for  two  years;  adi-  v— v,— .^ 
vorcc  was  the  only  thing  which  could  repair  the      '^^'* 
injuries  her  reputation  had  fufFered  by  that  ftep. 
It  was  her  intereft  to  have  propofed  it  early;  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  her  long  filence  with 
rcfpeft  to  this  point.     Her  particular  motive  for  J'/^o^Vf 
propoung  ity  at  this  tjme,   began  to  be  lo  well  marrying 
known,  that -the  demand  wasrejeftcd  by  the  Con-  of  Swjtf** 
vcntion  of  eftatcs^      They  imputed  it  not  fo 
much  to  any  abhorrence  of  Bothwell,  as  to  her 
eagernefs  to  conclude  a  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

-  This  marriage  wasthe  objeft  of  that  fejcret  ne- 
gotiation in  England,  which  we  have  already  men- 
lioned.  The  fertile  and  projefting  genius  of 
Maitland  firft  conceived  this  fcheme.  Durfn^ 
the  Conference  at  York,  he  communicated  it  to 
the  Duke  himfelf,  and  to  the  Bifliop  of  Rofs. 
The  former  readily  clofed  with  a  fcheme  fo  flat- 
tering to  his  ambition.  The  latter  confidcred  it 
as  a  probable  device  for  reftoring  his  Miftrefs  to 
liberty,  and  replacing  her  on  her  throne.  Nor 
was  Mary,  with  whom  Norfolk  held  a  corre- 
fpondencc  by  means  of  his  filler  Lady  Scroop, 
averfc  from  a  meafure,  which  would  have  re- 
ftored  her  to  her  kingdom  with  fo  much  fplen- 
dour*.     The  fudden  removal  of  the  Conference 

^  Spotfw.  231.  In  a  Privy  Council,  held  July  30,  1569,  this 
•  demand  was  confidered ;  and,  of  fifty^one  members  prefent, 
only  feven  voted  to  comply  with  the  Queen's  requeft.     Re- 
fords  Priv.  Counc.  MS.  in  the  Lyon  Office,  p.  148. 
e  Camd.  419.      Haynesi,  573.      State  Trials,  i.  73. 
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B  o^o  K  fron^  York  to  Wcftminftcr  fufpended,  but  did 
u— yl^^j  not  break  off  this  intrigue.  Maitland  and  Rofs 
'5^-  were  ftill  the  Duke's  prompters,  and  his  agents; 
and  many  letters  and  love  tokens  were  exchanged 
between  him' and  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
ConcMiiit  But  as  he  could  not  hope,  that  under  an  ad- 
^.^***'  miniftration  fo  vigilant  as  Elizabeth's,  fuch  an 
intrigue  could  be  kept  long  concealed,  he  at- 
tempted to  deceive  her  by  the  appearance  of 
opennefs  and  candour,  an  artifice  which  feldom 
fails  of  fucccfs.  He  mentioned  to  her  the  ru- 
mour which  was  fpread  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Scottifh  Queen;  he  complained  of  it  as  aground- 
lefs  calumny;  and  difclaimed  all  thoughts  of  that 
kind,  with  many  expreffions  full  of  contempt 
both  for  Mary's  character  an.d  dominions.  Jealous 
as  Elizabeth  was  of  every  thing  relative  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  fhe  feems  to  have  credited  thefe 
profeffions^  But,  inftead  of  difcontinuing  the 
negotiation,  he  renewed  it  with  greater  vigour, 
and  admitted  into  it  new  affociates.  Among  thefe 
was  the  Regent  of  Scotland.  He  had  given  great 
offence  to  Norfolk,  by  his  public  accufatio'n  of 
the  Queen,  in  breach  of  the  concert  into  which 
he  had  entered  at  York.  He  was  then  ready  to 
return  into  Scotland.  The  influence  of  the  Duke, 
in  the  North  of  England,  was  great-  The  Earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Weftmorland,  the  moft 
powerful  noblemen  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
.  threatened  to  revenge  upon  the  Regent  the  in- 
juries which  he  had  done  his  Sovereign.   Murray^ 

f  JJaynes,  574.    State  Triids,  i,  79,  80. 
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in  order  to  fecure  a  fafe  return  into  Scotland,  ^  ^^  ^ 
addreffcd  himfclf  to   Norfolk,   and  after  fome  u.^>^l,j 
apology  for  his  paft  conduft,  he  infinuatcd  that      '^^^' 
the  Duke's  fchcme  of  marrying  the  Queen  his 
filler  was  no  lefs  acceptable  to  him,  than  bene- 
ficial to  both  kingdorns;  and  that  he  would  con^ 
cur  with  the  utmoft  ardour  in  promoting  fo  de-     / 
Arable  an  event s.     Norfolk  heard  him  with  the 
credulity  natural  to  thofe  who  are  paiTionately 
bent  upon  any  defign.     He  wrote  to  the  two 
Earls  to  defift  from  any  hoftile  attempt  againfl:  ^ 

Murray,  and  to  that  he  owed  his  paffage  through 
the  Northern  counties  without  difturbance. 

Encouraged  by  his  fuccefs  in  erainins;  the  Re-  Gains  the 

1  1         J  1     T-.       1  •  rt         1  t         eonfent  of 

gent,  he  next  attempted  to  draw  theEnglilh  nobles  the  EngUA 
to  approve  his  defign.  The  nation  began  to  dc- 
fpair  of  Elizabeth's  marrying.  Her  jealoufy  kept 
the  queftion  with  regard  to  the  right  of  fucceffion 
undecided.  The  memory  of  the  civil  wars,  which 
had  defolated  England  for  more  than  a  century, 
on  account  of  the  difputed  titles  of  the  houfcs  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  was  ftill  recent.  Almoft  all 
the  ancient  nobility  had  periftied,  and  the  nation 
itfelf  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  dcftruftion 
in  that  unhappy  conteft.  The  Scottifli  Queen, 
though  her  right  of  fucceffion  was  generally  held 
to  be  undoubted,  might  meet  with  formidable 
competitors.  She  might  marry  a  foreign  and  a 
Popifh  Prince,  and  bring  both  liberty  and  reli- 
gion into  danger.  But,  by  marrying  her  to  an 
Englifliman,  a-zealousProteftant,  the  nnollpower'- 

*  Anderf.  iii.*34v, 
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B  o^o  K  fui  and  moft  univerfally  beloved  of  all  the  nobles^ 
K.^J,  -J  an  cffeaual  remedy  fcemed  to  be  provided  againft 
'^^•'      all  thefc  evils-     The  greater  part  of  the  Peers, 
.  cither  direftly  or  tacitly,    approved  of  it,  as  a 
falutary  project.     The  Earls  of  Arundel,  Pem- 
broke, Leicefter,  and  Lord  Lumley,  fubfcribcd 
a  letter  to   the   Scottifli   Queen,   written  with 
Leiccfter's  hand,  in  which  they  warmly  recom- 
mended the  match,  but  infifted,  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary, on  Mary's  promife,  that  (he  ftiould  at- 
'  tempt  nothing,  in  confequencc  of  her  pretcnfions 

f  to  the  Englilh  Crown,  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth, 

or  to  her  pofterity  j  that  (he  ihould  confent  to  a 
league,  ofFenfive  and  defenfivc,  between  the  two 
kingdoms ;  that  ftie  fhould  confirm  the  prefent 
^ftablifhment  of  religion  in  Scotland;  and  receive 
into  favour  fuch  of  her  fubjefts  as  had  appeared 
in  arms  againft  her.  Upon  her  agreeing  to  the 
piarriage,  and  ratifying  thefc  articles,  they  en- 
gaged that  therEnglifli  nobles  would  not  only 
concur  in  rcftoring  .her  immediately  to  her  own 
throne,  but  in  fecuring  to  her  that  of  England  in 
fcvcrljon.  Mary  readily  confentcd  to  all  thefe 
propofals,  except  the  fecond,  with  regard  to  which 
ftre  demanded  fome  time  for  cpnfulting  her  an- 
cient ally  the  French  King  ^, 

The  whole  of  this  negotiation  was  induftrioufly 
concealed  from  Elizabeth.  Her  jealoufy  of  the 
SjCQttifh  C^een  was  well  known,  nor  could  it  be 
fxpe&ed  that  ihe  would  willingly  come  into  a 
meafiire,  which  tended  fo  vifibly  to  favc  the  re- 

k  Anderf,  roL,  iji.  51.    Caind.  420. 
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putation,  and  to  increafe  the  power  of  her  rival,  ®  ^  <*  * 
But,  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  ^  -,-  ji 
nation,  the  taking  a  few  fteps  without  her  know-  '^^ 
ledge  could  hardly  be  reckoned  criminal;  and 
while  every  pcrfon  concerned,  even  Mary  and 
Norfolk  themfelves,  declared  that  nothing  fliould 
be  concluded  without  obtaining  her  confent,  the 
duty  and  allegiance  of  fubjefts  feemed  to  be  full/ 
prelerved.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobles  re- 
garded the  matter  in  this  light.  Thofe  who 
conduced  the  intrigue,  had  farther  and  more 
dangerous  views.  They  faw  the  advantages  which 
Mary  would  obtain  by  this  treaty,  to  be  prefent 
»nd  certain  i  and  the  execution  of  thepromifcs 
whicJi  (he  came  under,  to  be  diftant  and  un- 
certain. They  had  early  communicated  their 
fcheme  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
pbtained  their  approbation'.  A  treaty  concern- 
ing which  they  confulted  foreign  Princes,  while 
l;hey  concealed  it  from  their  own  Sovereign, 
could  not  be  deemed  innocent.  They  hoped, 
however,  th^t  the  union  of  fuch  a  number  of  the 
chief  perfons  in  the  kingdom  would  render  it 
neceffary  for  Elizabeth  to  comply ;  they  flattered 
themfelves  that  a  combination  fo  ftrong  would 
be  altogether  irrefiftiblci  and  fuch  was  their 
iponfidence  of  fuccefs,  that  when  a  plan  was  con- 
certed in  the  North  of  England  for  refcuingj 
Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  her  keepers,  Norfolk, 
who  was  afraid  that  if  fhe  recovered  her  liberty^ 
|icr  fentiments  in  his  favour  might  change,  ufed 

^  An4^rf,  vol.  iiu  $3! 
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all  his  intereft  to  difluade  the  confpiracors  from 
attempting  it  \ 

In  this  fituation  did  the  affair  remain,  when 
Liord  Boyd  arrived  from  England ;  and,  befides 
the  letters  which  he  produced  publicly,  brought 
others  in  cyphers  from  Norfolk  and  Throkmorton 
to  the  Regent,  and  to  Maitland.  Thcfe  were 
full  of  the  moft  fanguine  hopes.  All  the  nobles 
of  England  concurred,  faid  they,  in  favouring 
the  dcfign.  Every  preliminary  was  adjufted  5  nor 
was  it  poffible  that  a  fcheme  fo  deep  laid,  con- 
duced with  fo  much  art,  and  fupported  both  by 
power  and  by  numbers,  could  mifcarry,  or  be 
defeated  in  the  execution.  Nothing  now  was 
wanting,  but  the  concluding  ceremony.  It  de- 
pended on  the  Regent  to  haften  that,  by  pro- 
curing a  fentencc  of  divorce,  which  would  re- 
move the  only  obftacle  that  ftood  in  the  way. 
This  was  expeftcd  of  him>  in  confequencc  of  his 
promife  to  Norfolk ;  and  if  he  regarded  either  his 
intereft  or  his  fame,  or  even  his  fafety,  he  would 
not  fail  to  fulfil  thefe  engagements  \ 

But  the  Regent  was  now  in  very  different  cir- 
cumftances  from  thofc  which  had  formerly  in- 
duced him  to  affedt  an  approbation  of  Norfolk's 
fchemes.  He  faw  that  the  downfal  of  his  own 
power  muft  be  the  firft  confequence  of  the  Duke's 
fuccefs ;  and  if  the  Queen,  who  confidered  him 
as  the  chief  author  of  all  her  misfortunes,  fhould 
recover  her  ancient  authority,  he  could  never  ex- 

^  Camd.  420.  '  Haynes,  520.     Spotf.  230. '  Sec 
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pcft  favour,  nor  fcarcc  hope  for  impunity.     No  ^  ^^  ^ 
wonder  Jie  declined  a  ftep  fo  fatal  to  hinnfelf,  and  u  -yl  ^ 
which  would  have  eftablifhed  the  grandeur  of      '^^* 
another  on  the  ruins  of  his  own.     This  refusal  oc- 
cafioned  a  delay.     But,  as  every  other  circum- 
ftance  was  fettled,  the  Bilhop  of  Rofs,  in  name  of 
his  Miftrefs,  and  the  Duke,  in  perfon,  declared, 
in  prefcnce  of  the  French  Ambaflador,  their  mu- 
tual confent  to  the  marriage,  and  a  con  trad  to 
this  purpofe  was  figned,   and  intrufted  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Ambaflador  ™. 

The  intrigue  was  now  in  fo  many  hands,  that  t^^^t'u* 
it  could  not  long  remain  a  fecret.     It  began  to  dircoversthe 
be  whifpered  at  court;  and  Elizabeth  calling  the  fign,'and** 
Duke  into  her  prefcnce,  exprefled  the  utmoft  in-  ^*^"""* 
dignation  at  his  conduft,  and  charged  him  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  profecqting  fuch  a  dangerous 
defign.     Soon  after  Leicefter,  who  perhaps  had 
countenanced  the  projeft  with  no  other  intention, 
revealed*  a^ll  the  circumftances  of  it  to  the  Queen. 
Pembroke,  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throkmorton, 
were  confined  and  examined.    Mary  was  watched 
more  narrowly  than  ever ;  and  Haftings  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  pretended  to  difpute  with  the 
ScottiQi  Queen  her  right  to  the  fucceffion,  being 
joined  in  commiflion  with  Shrewfbury,  rendered 
her  imprifonment  moje  intolerable,  by  the  ex- 
cefs  of  his  vigilance  and  rigour ".     The  Scottift 
Regent,  threatened  with  Elizabeth's  difpleafure, 
meanly  betrayed  the  Duke ;  put  his  letters  into 
her  hands ;  and  furniihed  all  the  intelligence  ia 

«  Carte,  vol.  iii,  486.         •  Hayoes,  525,  5*6.  530.  SS^' 
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his  power  •.  The  Duke  himfelf  retired  firft  to 
Howard-houfe,  and  then,  in  contempt  of  the 
fummons  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council, 
fled  to  his  feat  in  Norfolk.  Intimidated  by  the 
imprifonment  of  his  aflbciates ;  coldly  received 
by  his  friends  in  that  county ;  unprepared  for  a 
rebellion;  and  unwilling  perhaps  to  rebel;  he 
hefitated  for  fome  days,  and  at  laft  obeyed  a  fe- 
oa.i,  cond  call,  and  repaired  to  Windfor.  He  was 
firft  kept  as  a  prifoner  in  a  private  houfe,  and 
then  fejit  to  the  Tower.  After  being  confined 
there  upwards  of  nine  months,  he  was  releafcd 
upon  his  humble  fubmiflion  to  Elizabeth,  giving 
her  a  promife,  on  his  allegiance,  to  hold  no  far- 
ther correfpondence  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  p. 
During  the  progrefs  of  Norfolk's  negotiations, 
the  Queen's  partifans  in  Scotland,  who  made  no 
doubt  of  their  iffuing  in  her  reftoration  to  the 
throne,  with  an  increafe  of  authority,  were  won* 
ill^'lifonrd  derfuUy  elevated.  Maitland  was  the  foul  of  that 
hy  the  Rf-  party,  and  the  perfon  whofe  aftivity  and  ability 
^  '  the  Regent  chiefly  dreaded.     He  had  laid  the 

.  plan  of  that  intrigue  which  had  kindled  fuch 
combuftion  in  England.  He  continued  to  fo- 
ment the  fpirit  of  difaffe£fcion  in  Scotland,  and 
had  feduccd  from  the  Regent  Lord  Home, 
Kirkaldy,  and  feveral  of  his  former  aflbciates. 
While  he  enjoyed  liberty,  the  Regent  could  not 
reckon  his  own  power  fecure.  For  this  reafon, 
having  by  an  artifice  allured  Maitland  to  Stir- 
ling, he  employed  Captain  Crawfurd,  one  of  his 

•  See  Append.  No.  XXXIII,  '  Hayncs,  525. 597- 
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iCrcitures,  to  accufe  him  of  being  acceffory  to  the 
murder  of  the  King ;  and  under  that  pretence  he 
was  arretted  and  carried  as  a  prifoner  to  Edin-  ^^^'^* 
burgh.  He  would  foon  have  been  brought  to 
trial,  but  was  faved  by  the  friendfliip  of  Kirkaldy, 
Governor  of  the  caftle,  who,  by  pretending  ^ 
warrant  for  that  purpofe  from  the  Regent,  got 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  perfon  to  whofe  care 
he  was  committed,  and  conduced  him  into  the 
calllc^  which  from  that  time  was  entirely  under 
Maitland's  command  \  The  lofs  of  a  place  of 
fo  much  importance,  and  the  defeftion  of  a  man 
fo  eminent  for  military  (kill  as  Kirkaldy,  brought 
the  Regent  into  fome  difreputation,  for  which^ 
however,  the  fuccefs  of  his  ally  Elizabeth,  about 
this  time,  abundantly  compenfated. 

The  intrigue  carried  on  for  reftoring  the  Scot-  a  rtbejiiofi 
tifli  Queen  to  liberty  having  been  difcorered,  and  Mbe"h  by^** 
difappointed,  an  attempt  was  made,  to  the  fanie  hcwnti*'*' 
purpofe,  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  iffue  of  it 
was  not  more  fortunate.     The  Earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland  and   Weftmorland,    though   little 
diftinguifhed    by  their   perfonal   abilities,  were 
two  of  the  moft  ancient   and  powerful  of  the 
Englifli  Peers.     Their  eftates  in  the  northern 
counties  were  great,  and  they  poffeflcd  that  in- 
fluence over  the  inhabitants,  which  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  popular  and  martial  families  of  Percy 
and  of  Nevil.     They  were  both  attached  to  the 
Popifli  religion,  and  difcontented  with  the  court, 
where  new   men  and  a  new  fyftem  prevailed. 

'  Spotfw.  232. 
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B  o  o  K  Ever  ,fincc  Mary's  arrival  in  England,  they  had 
Vi— /-u_f  warmly  efpoufed  her  intereft,  and  zeal  for  Po- 
■^      pery  j  oppofition  to  the  court,  and  commifcra- 
tion  of  her  fuflFcrings,  had  engaged  them  in  dif- 
ferent plots  for  her  relief.     Notwithftanding  the 
vigilance  of  her  keepers,  they  held  a  clofe  corre- 
fpondence  with  her,  and  communicated  to  her  all 
their  defigns'.     They  were  privy  to  Norfolk*s 
fchemes;  but  the  caution  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded did  not  fuit  their  ardour  and  impetuofity. 
The  liberty  of  the  Scottifh  Queen  was  not  their 
fole  objedt.     They  aimed  at  bringing  about  a 
change  in  the  religion,  and  a  revolution  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.     For  this  reafon 
they  folicitcd  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
avowed  and  zealous  patron  of  Popery  in  that  age^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  the  reftlcfs 
fpirit  of  Philip,  or  more  neceffary  towards  faci- 
litating his  fchemes  in  the  Netherlands,  than  the 
involving  England  in  the  confufion  and  miferies 
of  a  civil  war.     The  Duke  of  Alva,  by  his  di- 
rection, encouraged  the  two  Earls,  and  promifcd, 
as  fbon  as  they  either  took  the  field  with  their 
forces,  or  furprifed  any  place  of  ftrength,  or 
refcucd  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  he  would  fup-- 
ply  them  both  with  money  and  a  ftrong  body  of 
troops.     La  Mothe^  the  Governor  of  Dunkirk, 
in  the  difguife  of  a  failor,   founded  the  ports 
where  it  would  hc<  moft  proper  to  land.     And 
Chiapini  Vitelli,  one  of  Alva's  ableft  officers,  was 
difpatched  into  England,  on  pretence  of  fettling 

?  Hajnes,  595,    Murdin,  44.  62,  &c. 
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fome  commercial  differences  between  the  two  na-  ^  \^  ^ 
tions}  but  in  reality,  that  the  rebels  might  be  v- -,,-—# 
fure  of  a  leader  of  experience,  as  foon  as  they       "^^* 
ventured  to  take  arms*. 

The  conduft  of  this  negotiation  occafioned  Defcatea, 
many  meetings  and  meffages  between  the  two 
Earls.  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  thefc;  and 
though  Ihefufpedted  nothing  of  their  real  defign, 
Ihe  concluded  that  they  were  among  the  number 
of  Norfolk's  confidents.  They  were  fummoned, 
for  this  reafon,  to  repair  to  court.  Confcious  of 
guilt,  and  afraid  of  difcovery,  they  delayed  giving 
obedience.  A  fecorid,  and  more  peremptory 
order  was  iflued.  This  they  could  not  decline, 
without  (baking  off  their  allegiance  j  ^nd  as  no  tiow.^. 
time  was  left  for  deliberation,  they  inftantly 
crefted  their  ftandard  againft  their  Sovereign. 
The  re-eftablifliing  the  Catholic  religion ;  the 
fettling  the  order  of  fuccefTion  to  the  Crown; 
the  defence  of  the  ancient  nobility;  were  the 
motives  which  they  alleged  to  juftify  their  re- 
bellion*. Many  of  the  lower  people  flocked  to 
them  with  fuch  arms  as  they  could  procure  i  and 
had  the  capacity  of  the  leaders  been,  in  any  de- 
gree, equal  to  the  enterprife,  it  muft  have  foon 
o^rown  t9  be  extremely  formidable.  Elizabeth 
a£led  with  prudence  and  vigour;  and  was  ferved 
by  her  fubjefts  with  fidelity  and* ardour.  On 
the  firft  rumour  of  an  infurreftion,  Mary  was  re- 
moved to  Coventry,  a  place  of  ftrength,  which 


'  Carte,  vol.  in.  489,  490.     Camd.  421. 
*  Strype,  vol,  i.  547. 
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•  ^  o  ^  could  not  be  taken  without  a  regular  ficgc ;  a 
%_  -/—I  J*  detachment  of  the  rebels^  which  was  fenc  to 
.  »i^9«  refcue  her,  returned  without  fuccefs.  Troops 
were  aflembled  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  as  they  advanced,  the  malecontents  re- 
tired* In  their  retreat  their  numbers  dwindled 
away,  and  their  fpirits  funk,  Defpair  and  uncer-* 
tainty  whither  to  dire<5k  their  flight,  kept  to- 
gether for  fome  time  a  fmall  body  of  them 
s^mong  the  mountains  of  Northumberland  -,  but 
•they  were  at  length  obliged  to  difperfc,  and  the 
chiefs  took  refuge  among  the  Scottifli  borderers^ 
tow^M.  The  two  Earls,  together  with  the  Countefs  of 
Northumberland,  wandering  for  fome  days  in 
the  waftes  of  Liddifdale,  were  plundered  by  the 
banditti,  expofed  to  the  rigour  of  the  feafon, 
and  left  deftitute  of  the  neceflTaries  of  life.  Wcft- 
morland  was  concealed  by  Scot  of  Buceleugh 
and  Ker  of  Ferniherft,  and  afterwards  conveyed 
into  the.  Netherlands.  Northumberland  was 
icized  by  the  Regent,  who  had  marched  with 
fome  troops  towards  the  borders,  to  prevent  any 
impreliipn  the  rebels  might  make  on  thofc  mu- 
tinous provinces  *. 
Oiarchaf.  Anudst  fo  many  furprifing  events,  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  for  two  years,  have  almoft  efcaped 
our  notice.  Its  General  AflTemblies  were  held 
regularly  i  but  no  bufinefs  of  much  importance 
employed  their  attention.  As  the  number  of 
the  Proteftant  clergy  daily  increafcd,  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  funds,  fct  apart  for  their  fub* 

"  Cabbala,  171.    Camd*  422. 
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fiftencc,  became  greater,  and  was  more  fenfibly  ^  9^^  ^ 
£clu     Manjr  efforts  were  made  towards  reco-  x^^^mm^ 
vering  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  church,  or^  at      '^^ 
lead  as  much  of  it  as  was  poflefled  by  the  Popifh 
incumbents,  a  race  of  men^  who  were,  now,  not 
only  ufelefs,  but  burdenfome  to  the  nation.    But 
though  the  manner  in  which  tke  Regent  received 
the  addrefles  and  complaints  of  the  General  Af*- 
femblies,  was  very  different  from  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed,  no  effedual  remedy 
was  provided  j  and  while  they  fuffered  intolerable 
oppreffion,  and  groaned  under  extreme  poverty, 
fair  words,  and  liberal  promifes,  vrcrc  all  they 
were  abk  to  obtain ». 

Elizabeth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keeping      is7<v 
fuch  a  prifoner  as  the  Queen  of  Scots.     During  fefoweV* 
the  former  year,  the  tranquillity  of  her  govern-  Ji^/jotiw 
ment  had  been  difturbed,  firft  by  a  fecret  conibi*-  Regeac. 
nation  of  fome  of  her  nobles,  then  by  the  rebels 
lion  of  others ;  and  (he  often  de^^rlared,  not  with- 
out reafon,   that  Mary  was  the  bU Jen  caufe  of 
both.     Many  of  her  own  fubjefts  favoured,  or 
pitied  the  captive  Queen  \  the  Roman  Catholic 
Princes  on  the  continent  were  warmly  interefted 
in  her  caufe.    The  detaining  her  any  longer  in 
England,  fhe  forefaw,  would  be  made  the  pretext 
or  occafion  of  perpetual  cabals  and  infurrefbions 
among  the  former;  and  might  expofe  her  to  the 
hoftiie  attempts  of  the  latter,   She  refolved,  there- 
fore,  to  give  up  Mary  into  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
cent, after  flipulating  with  hini|  not  only  tha(  her 

«  p^lJ.  vol.  11.  80,  &c? 
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days  fhould  not  be  cut  (hort^  either  by  a  judicial 
fcntcnce  or  by  fecret  violence,  but  that  (he  fhould 
»57P'  be  treated  in  a  manner  fuitcd  to  her  rank  j  and, 
in  order  to  fecurc  his  obfervance  of  this,  Ihe  re- 
quired that  fix  of  the  chief  noblemen  in  the, 
kingdom  fhould  be  fent  into  England  as  hoi^ 
tages  K  With  refpeft  to  the  fafc  cuftody  of  the 
Queen,  fhe  relied  on  Murray's  vigilance,  ^hoie 
fccurity,  no  lefs  than  her  own,  depended  on  pre- 
venting Mary  from  re-afcending  the  throne.  The 
negotiation  for  this  purpofe  was  carried  fbmc 
length,  when  it  was  difcovered  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Bifhop  of  Rofs,  who,  together  with  the 
French  and  Spanifh  AmbafTadors,  remonftrated 
againft  the  infamy  of  fuch  an  aftion,  and  repre- 
fented  the  furrendcring  the  Queen  to  her  rebel- 
lious fubjefts,  to  be  the  fame  thing,  as  if  Eliza^ 
beth  fhould,  by  her  own  authority,  condemn  her 
to  inftant  death.  This  procured  a  delay ;  and 
the  murder  of  the  Regent  prevented  the  revival 
of  that  delign  ». 
^(jtbei'i  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  perfbn 

fDurdered.  ^j^^  Committed  this  barbarous  adlion.  He  had 
been  condemned  to  death  fbon  after  the  battle  of 
Langfide,  as  we  have  already  related,  and  owed 
his  life  to  the  Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of 
his  eflate  had  been  beflowed  upon  one  of  the 
Regent's  favourites,  who  feized  his  houfe,  and 
turned  put  his  wife  naked>  in  a  cold  night,  into 
the  open  fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  (he 

'  Haynes,  524,  *  Carte,  vol.  iii.  49X«    Ander£ 
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became  furioufly  mad.  This  injury  made  a  ^  ^^  ^ 
deeper  impreflion  upon  him  than  the  benefit  ^  .i^y  ^ 
which  he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  '^^^ 
he  vowed  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Regent. 
Partyrrage  ftrengthened  and  inflamed  his  private 
refcntment.  His  kinfmen  the  dHamiltons  ap- 
plauded the  enterprife.  The  maxims  of  that  age 
juftified  the  moft  defperate  co'urfe  which  he  could 
take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  Re- 
gent for  fomc  time,  and  watched  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ftrike  the  blow.  He  refolved  at  laft  to 
wait  till  his  enemy  Ihould  arrive  at  Linlithgaw,. 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs  in  his  way  from> 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  He  took  his  (land  in  a 
wooden  gallery,  which  had  a  window  towards 
the  ftreet  j  fpread  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor,  to 
hinder  the  noife  of  his  feet  from  being  heard; 
iiung  up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his 
ihadow  might  not  be  obferved  from  without; 
and  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expefbed 
the  Regent's  approach,  who  had  lodged  during 
the  night  in  a  part  of  the  town  not  far  diftant. 
Some  indiftinft  information  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Re- 
gent, and  he  paid  fo  much  regard  to  it,  that  he 
refolved  to  return  by  the  fame  gate  through 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compafs 
round  the  town.  But  as  the  crowd  about  the 
gate  was  great,  and  he  himfelf  unacquainted  with 
fear,  he  proceeded  direftly  along  the  ftreet  -,  and 
the  throng  of  the  people  obliging  him  to  move 
very  flowly,  gave  the  afTaflTin  time  to  take  fo  true 
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Ati  aim^  that  he  fhot  him  with  a  (ingle  tmfTet 
through  the  k>wer  part  of  his  belly,  and  killed 
*^^^  the  horfc  of  a  gentleman  who  rode  on  his  other 
fkie.  His  followers  inftantly  endeavoured  t^ 
break  into  the  houfe  whence  the  blow  had  come, 
but  they  found  the  door  ftrongly  barricaded^ 
and  before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton 
kad  mounted  a  fleet  hotfe,  which  ftood  ready  for 
him  at  a  back-paflfage,  and  was  got  far  beyond 
their  reach.  The  Regent  died  the  fame  night  of 
his  wound  *^ 
HiscbarM*  TftiRE  IS  no  pcrfon,  in  that  age,  about  whom 
hiftorians  haive  been  more  divided,  or  whole 
charader  has  been  drawn  with  fuch  oppolite  co- 
lours. PeWbnal  intrepidity,  military  Ikill,  fa- 
gacity  and  vigour  in  the  adminiftration  of  civil 
affairs,  are  virtues,  which  even  his  enemies  allow 
him  to  have  poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His 
moral  qualities  are  more  dubious,  and  o«>ght 
neither  uo  be  praifcd^  nor  cenfured,^  without 
great  refcrvc,  and  many  diftinflions.  In  a  fierce 
age,  he  was-  capable  of  ufing  vi(5bory  with  huma- 
jiity,  and  of  treating  the  vanquifbcd  with  mode- 
ration. A  ^tron  of  learning,  which,  among 
martial  nobles,  was  either  unknown,  or  delpifed. 
Zealous  for  religion,  to  a  degree  which  diftin- 
guilhed  him,  even  at  a  time  when  profeliKins  of 
that  kind  were  not  uncommon.  His  confidence 
in  his  friends  was  extreme,  and  inferior  only  to 
his  liberality   towards   them,    which   knew    no 

*  Badian..  585^    Crawfc  Mem.  124.    Cabala,  171. 
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bounds.     A  difintercftcd  paffiori  for  the  liberty  ^  o  a  k 
o£  his  country,  prompted  him  to  oppofe  the  per- 
nicious fyftem,  which  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  had^ 
obliged  the  Queeft-mother  to  purfue.    On  Mary's 
return  into  Scotland,  he  fcrved  her  with  a  zeal 
and  afFeftion,  to  which  he  facrificed  the  friend- 
fliip  of  thofe  who  were  moft  attached  to  his  per- 
fon.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  ambition  was 
immoderate;  and  events  happened  that  opened 
to  him  vaftprojefts,  which  allured  his  enter- 
pridng  genius,  and  led  him  to  actions  inconfiftent 
with  the  duty  of  a  fubjeft.     His  treatment  of  the 
Qucen>  to  whofe  bounty  he  was  fo  much  in- 
debted, was  unbrotherly  and  ungrateful.     The 
dependence  on  Elizabeth,  under  which  he  brought 
Scotland,   was  difgraceful  to   the  nation.     He 
deceived  and  betrayed  Norfolk  with  a  bafenefs 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.'    His  elevation  to 
fuch  unexpedled  dignity  infpired  him  with  new 
paflions,  with  haughtinefs  and  referve;  and  in- 
ftead  of  his  natural  manner,  which  was  blunt  and 
open,   he  afFeded  the  arts  of  diffimulation  and 
refinement.     Fond,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  advice,  his  crea- 
tures, by  foothing  his  vanity,  led   him  aftray, 
while  his  ancient  friends  ftood  at  a  diftance,  and 
predifted  his  approaching  fall.     But,  amidft  the 
turbulence  and  canfufion  of  that   faftious  pe- 
riod, he  difpenfed  juftice  with  fo  much  impar- 
tiality, he  repreffed  the  licentious  borderers  with 
fo  much  courage,  and  cftabliftied  fuch  uncom- 
mon 
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BOOK  fnon  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country>  tjiat 

y_  ,J   ,*  his  adminiftration  was  extremely  popular^  aod 

S570.      he  was   long   and    aflFeftionately   remembered 

among  the  commons»  by  the  name  of  the  Good 

Regent. 
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antepenult,  read  and  that  of  the  Caiedoniant. 

I2«  *-    24.  for  ii  fuch  a«  needs,  read  are  Tuch  as  need. 

19.  >«-    13.  ^i^e/f  And. 

24 •  —   ftz.  rM^  whofe  power  was  fo  great. 

25.  ~-    16.  </(0iSr  And. 

—  —    24.  TM^  almoft  entirely. 

33^  —      i»  rM</ were  almoft  fore.  '  .  . 

5^.  —      S.  read  An  accommodation,  however,  enfued. 

90.  -^      )S  f^pni  bottom,  readvit%  not  owing  folely  either,  &c. 

92.  — *    l6«  /or  itt  defers,  read  his  defeats. 

100,  —      7, /or  foftnef",  r<^l^/gentl•ncf8. 

jQj,  .M    \%,  fwr  pejodicc,  rM</ prejudices. 

J 1 5.  —     lo  from  boitom,</«/r  And. 

1 1  J,  —     9  from  bo'.tom,/br  unknown,  rWimperfeftly  onderftood* 

ISO.  -—      5  from  bottom,  i/tf/«  And. 

127.  -r  penult,  lor  them,  rr«^tbe  French. 

152*  ~~    9>  ir/rAnd. 

161*  —    »•  /^f*  un€le»  tmJ  unclea. 

I78,  -^  19*  /fir  wbofe  encroachments,  read  the  encroachmeiiti  of 

which. 

18  J,  -«   I.  y»r  the  moft  proper,  read  among  the  moft  proper* 

196.  —  J  8. y^r  empire,  rW  dominions, 

202  """    4  from  bottom,  </r/r  And. 

207.  -"  olt./«r  utterly  ignorant,  read  littlis  acquainted  with. 

23  5«  •—  19.  dtU  totally. 

238.  "—    S  from  bottom,  fir  on  worth  v,  rtad  onfuitablc  to« 

256.  —  IS*  /<^  averfion  of,  read  averfion  to. 

^90,  ..  II  from  bottom,  ybr  happening  to  be  in  waiting,  read  hap« 

pening  to  attend  the  court. 

4aft.  —  penult. /or  him,  read  Bothwell. 

^^2.  —  6  from  bottom, /9r  and  as  i  n  conforming,  read  as  in  conibrmity, 

^92,  _  5,  ybr  his  faitbfolj  rMi/ Murray's  faithful. 
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